






Hold Wage Ceilings 8? 


‘ The government's ‘second wage offer cabagspi steel workers 
was a much more flagrant puncturing of the wage and price ceiling 
than the first, and the result may be the eee smashing 
down of our wage and price control structure. 
i In its first offer some attempt was made to pay lip service to 
; 1 the wage-price ceiling policy. The proposal did, at least, insist that 
i | the effective overall basic rate include a cost-of-living bonus, thus 
the relief offered to low-paid workers would be given in such a 
way as to conform as closely as possible to the earlier principle. 

The first proposal was: : 

For Algoma: Raising base‘rate from 45.5 cents an hour to 50 
cents and continuing, in addition, the cost-of-living, bonus of 5 
cents an hour. , 

For Dosco: Raising base rate from 43.5 cents to 46 cents and 
eontinuing, in addition, the cost-of-living bonus-of 9\cents an hour. 

In the second and accepted offer the proposal was: 

.Establishment of a guaranteed 55 cents total wage (or including 
cost-of-living bonus) at Dosco and Algoma, rétroactive to Nov. 1. 
‘ It opens the way for the unions to apply to the National War 
Labor Board for cost-of-living bonus in addition to the new mini- 
mum. Furthermore, yet to be determined ‘as this is written, is 
whether the new base rate is to apply to all‘ workers, including the 
highest paid in the plants, or only to those employees who were 
formerly getting less than the new basic minimum. 

In the first proposal, the base rate ‘was edged up a few cents 
and the cost-of-living bonus/was retained. In thé second proposal, 
the base rate was virtually thrown out the window and the new 
pase at 942 cents higher for Algoma, 11% cents higher for Dosco is 
adopted. a 

Up to now the administration has used great ingenuity in avoid- 
ing puncturing ceilings pproush the use of subsidies and restraints 
of many kinds. f 

Now by its own deliberate act the government has gone against 
all previous policies and decisions of its own control agencies. 

Ottawa reports Mr. King’s personal conviction that he believes 
he has reconciled his own principles and problems. with the price 
ceiling policy. But there are also reports of vigorous and resolute 
disagreements within the cabiriet. 

) Speaking ‘in Vancouver, Donald Gordon,. chairman of the 
‘ WPTB, had pungent words relevant to this issue. He said: 


“In ordinary times every interest,,every group or class in the 
' community is free to organize’in order to press its claim for recogni- 
tion. But the plain fact is that in times of war such pressures endanger 
' the safety of the Nation. 
“No concession wrung by one class from another under. pressure 
: of vital wartime necessity is going to be of any. use«if the Japs or 
‘ @ * the Huns are going to be the ones who decide which had’ the better 
of the argument. No person has the right to use'the war for his greater 
personal gain. 

“If wage increases are secured at the expense of the anti-inflationary 
policy, I say’ earnestly that the wage-earner. will be obtaining a very 
fleeting advantage... ¢, To wreck that policy, or to ¢ its. admin- 
stration impossible, is an act of self-destruction...” oF Bs 
** compromise with inflation, The very grou who maf appear to 
d ebtaining*an @dvantape will be ‘ 

most when chickens ¢ome home to roost.” 


i Canadians may well wonder what the new policy-on wage ceil- 

“@% ings is going to be. How can officials now hold dbwn prices in 
| ™@’ other industries? Will it. be able todo anything but accede to 
| @ demands for more wage increases? Ist’t the administration giving 


other war) workers a bieniet incitentens to strike? 
a. 


ST. LAURENT TALKS AGAINST COMPLACENCY 


There is far too much complacency in Canada about the war. 
The steel strike wouldn’t have happened if Canadians gencrally | 
really understood the gravity of the situation; how desperate and 
4 = bloody the task still to do will be. War plants would be producing 
faster and more efficiently. Rationing and other war regulations 
would get readier: and stricter compliance. 

A much needed reminder that the-war has yet to be won and 
could still easily be lost was given by Minister of Justice St. 
Laurent speaking to the 99th annual meeting of the Toronto 
Board of Trade. 

The submarine menace is still growing, Mr. Laurent said, point- 
ing out the supreme importance to Britain, the United. Nations’ 
cause, and to the’lives of Canadian troops in the United Kingdom 
that this one battle—the battle of the Atlantic—we must not lose. 

Canada hasn’t had enough of these challenging, arresting state- 
ments from our leaders; not enough about the seriousness of the 
situation to every individual Canadian. Mr. St. Laurent did a job 
that much needed doing and he did it admirably. 

Some months ago both in Parliament and in the hustings Mr. 
St. Laurent made some, very isolationist statements. We hope this 
Toronto address means that he will now do his utmost to have our 
government achieve that all-off war effort which he dévlares is so. 
urgently needed. 


COLDWELL SAYS TOO MUCH AND TOO LITTLE 


Mr. Coldwell said both ‘too much and. too little.in his radio 
address last week. In picturing the Utopia which, he says, would 
come after the war under C.C.F. management, he promised and 
said too much to be wise. Of how we are.to solve the problems 
that might let us move forward and realize step by step some 
Portions of that dream, he said far too little. ~ 

tf ; “Never again,” said Mr. Coldwell, “must we allow the pretense 
} of poverty or lack of money to stand in the way of social-recon- 
struction.” That’s a good windy vote-catching sentence that makes 
No sense. The C.C.F. leader made no attempt to explain just what 
We are to use in place /of maney, except a vague reference later on 

to ‘ ‘socialization of the banking and financial system.” 

Said Mr. Coldwell: “When peace comes there must be fo return 
to the old way of doing business with its unplanned, “unregulated 
Competition or, what is oe as bad, its crushing and inhuman 
Monopoly power.” 

Here, warming up to his caeicek Mr. Coldwell went into more 
detail. Instead of private enterprise or “inhuman monopoly” he 
Offers complete and absolute government control over business. 

He cites our present war production asan example of what 
such control could aégomplish. This is nothing but: misleading. 

Where would our industrial war effort have got if it hadn’t been 
for the generations of private enterprisers which built. our fac- 


















Ment themselves and gave hundreds of thousands ‘of Copeman 
Workers skills? 

The truth, of course, is that on the best informed. estimate avail- 
able, well over 90% of the capital in Canada’s entire industrial 








advances to war plants. Pe 
Mr. Coldwell underestimates the aspirations: of 
People. Every holder of a Victory Loan, jever, 
insurance policy, every homeowner, every ‘man 
stake in the Canadian way of life and part 
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t of a life 


maintain that way of life; to avoid the slavery.of’ being told 
government official when to do this and not to 
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; entrusting their own future and the future of 
. decisions of a ment board, “Yet Mr, Coldwell 
. each totalitarian methods of. 
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tories, assembled machinery, above all learned production manage-, | 


plant is provided by private enterprise: despite the big epital 
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“PUBLICATION Rone 7 


in Cl Clothing 


sumer Purchases 


By JOHN E. LANGDON : 
MONTREAL.—While Ottawa of- 
ficials are silent, there is consider- 


able’ speculation about . whether| | 


clothing will be rationed. | 

Rationing there may be, but the 
general public might not even hear 
about it, for a form of. trade ration- 
ing, either on a voluntary or,govern- 
ment-ordered, basis, is much more of 
a possibility than consumer sation- 
ing. 

An indication of, how little the 
man on the street would feel such a 
move is the fact that there has been 
a good deal of this form of ration- 
ing within the last few months. 

Producers, on government regula- 
tions, have for some time ,been re- 
fusing to take on new accounts and 
have been limiting their. old con- 
verter customers to supplies equiva- 
lent to their 1941 orders, 

On a basis such as this a peason- 
ably. equitable distribution of the 
available goods can be managed 
without the confusion and expense 
that arise when government regula- 


tions to consumers and coupon] 


books are brought into the picture. 

The clothing situation-is tight in 
so far.as.it applies-to the civilian 
population. The trade has.for some 
time now shown concern over ‘the 
supply position on woollens and 
worsteds. 

This branch of_the industry- is 
estimated to have at least 80% of its 
capacity directed into war work, 
with the result that there has been 
a falling off in civilian production. 

There have been: imports of wool 
goods from the British Isles, but 


(Continued on nued on page 18, ¢ 18, col. 3) 


Cut Announced 
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Both Tariff and “Won: 
tariff Firms Announce 
Cuts Effective Jan. 1 


The second cut in automobile. in- 
surance premium rates has just been 
announced by insurance company 
members of the Canadian .Under- 
writers Association and the Inde-. 
pendent Automobile Imsurance Cons}. 
ference. The reductions which are 
all from the basic rate are retroac- 
tive to Jan. 1 on private passenger 
cars in different gasoline rationing 
categories as follows: 

AA Public liability ' _. property 
damage 35%; collision, 20 

A Public. liability and Patera 
damage 25%, collision, 10% 

B Public liability and property 
damage 20%, 

Bx Public liability and property 
damage 10%. 

Private passenger cars operated 
under the Wartime Industrial Tran- 
sit plan, public liability and prop- 
erty damage 10%. | 

The basic rate was that prevail- 
ing before the first cut was effect- 

























ted last April which rangéd roughly 
between 10% and 20%, according 





to mileage, purposes for which: the 
car was used, etc. The new reduc- 
tion is based on gasoline seenieg 
solely. 












By KENNETH R. WILSON 
OTTAWA. — Though government 
estimates are still ‘in embryo for 
1943-44, there is nothing secre 
about the increased load to be 
placed on the National. War Finance 
Committee in the next 1@ or 12 
months. 

For the man in the street it looks 
like a demand note for almost 
double his recent rate of investment |. 
in war bonds and certificates. 


When Mr. ‘Isley, announced his 



































War Finance 
this 
the 
be 


placed on the National 
Committee the job of “‘osing 
$18 billions gap. At that time 
expressed the hope that it might 
closed roughtly as follows: as 

By subscriptions from corporate 
institutional . and. “non-individual | 
purchasers, of war er tee mil- 
lions. 
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Regulated, But Restric-| 
tions Unlikely for Con-| 


original 1942-43 programme, « he) 
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jee ns E Photo ‘for The Financial Poet by Karsh. 
ic Nova Scotian who is ai ecto Seterad 
p these days cutting costs an 2 having 

@ sound basis. Born at Halifax.in 
graduated from Mount Allison University at Sackville, 
N.B., and was not long in becomivg a ‘leadin 
recta of meson & Black and 
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Historie ‘Afton Talks 
To Influence: Production 


» Strategy Set by. Churchill-and Roosevelt. Will 








North 

President Bsostewi and Prime “Min- 
ister Winston Churchill indirectly 
may have an important. bearing ‘on 
the course of Canadian production in 
1943—and> the early quarters of '44. 

Keen observers in this capital: be- 
lieve that, first, these conferencgs 
determined the course of the United 
Nations’ next offensive—a decision 
that can only be revealed when me 
new battlefronts are opened. Secofid 
they feel. that both Churchill aftd |, 
Roosevelt are now in agreement that 
every step possible must be taken 
withott delay. to strengthen the 
allied supply lines overseas. ' 

These can only be strengthened it 
the German submarines ate driven 
trom. the sea lanes. And ‘the answer 
to the German U-boat in the words 
of Admiral Sir Percy Noble, thé 
chief of the British admiralty dele- 
gation in Washington is “escort ves- 
se]é, more escort vessels, and still 
more escort yessels.”, ‘For Canada this 
probably means still more shipyards 
will be asked to turn out corvettes 
and, frigates to protect the ship lanes 
to. Europe and later to the Far East 
—but particularly to Europe. ‘ 

It’is significant that while the two 
big chiefs were meeting in Moroccdé 


‘| and expenditure ‘is placed s wm 


millions. , 


Individuals Fall Short ia 4 


- Analysis of! the Third ee 

y, 
suggest: that corporate savings have 
exceeded their “quota,” but the ne- 
sponse.from “individuals” has fallen 
one third ee - the ee 
mark. 


Loan results, announced 
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Bear on. Outiut of canadian Plants, —_ oe 


ton last opr som ihorniig. Hon.’C. 
D. Howe,* head ‘of Munitions -& 
Supply, flew’ down from Ottawa. 









No “formal announcement is given 
out ‘after ‘these meetings, but the 
bined’: ‘production board is the 
strumhent by- which decisions of the 


combfned chiefs of staff are trans- 


or 
ived* special consideration. 


to the’ production lines, and es- 
vessels are believed to have 


Here’ in Washington the escort 
Vissel programme has run “head on” 
into: the octane ‘gasoline and syn- 
thetic” vribber programmes, both of 
which ' have~ important claims “for 
high priorities. 

_ War _ production board Donald 
Nelson admitted ° before a Senate 
committee that he was in disagree- 
ment with rubber director - William 

effers over the number of. synthetic 
ubber plants that.can be built: The 
latter, a strong’ personality and a 
fighter, has ‘been’ waging .a vigorous 
fight for his.own. programme. He 
thinks\it can ‘be carried out in full 
along with the other programmes, 

President’: ‘Roosevelt - -on his return 


de.expected . to résoive this conflict, 


if the decision has not already been 
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In October and No- 
vember Call-ups Army 
Got Only 24% of Men 
Needed 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Spurred by the ap- 
proach of Parliament and the need 
for a. long-festering ‘sore, 
the government has now released the 
detailed story. of call-up operations 
in Canada under N.R.M.A. since 
Oct, 1940. 

Only in the last six or eight 
months have the records been ade- 
quate, apparently, for a realistic pic- 
ture of the number of delinquents 


“{and persons unaccounted for in the 


cumbersome and ill-equipped draft 
machinery which operated in Can- 
ada far more than:two years..From 
May to Dec. 1942, the record. shows 
a “basket” item, of 201,000 persons 
who either went “active,” were 
granted statutory exemption, . or 
who. are otherwise delinquent or not: 
accountable on the official draft 
machinery records. 

Of this 201 000, it is reported that 
95,000 are. known to have gone 
“active.” About 8,000 were students 
or were granted a statutory exemp- 
tion because of religious or. “con- 
scientious reasons,” This left in that 
period over 98,000 persons who are 
listed as the “number pending, de- 
linquent or otherwise accounted for.” 

Ignoring the 30-day training oper- 
ation which was only a temporary 

programme and was replaced in 
March, 1940, by the calling of men 
for home.defense service in. the ac- 
tive army, the record’ shows ‘that in 
21 months, the army requisitioned 
150,390 men and obtaimed at training 
centres about 108,000 or 72%. of the 
requirement.. ° 

In. the: last: six: military, dhs 
periods, when the manpower “crisis” 
‘came to a head and the draft mach- 











eee ee gee: 


Just how the call-up machinery 
“bogged down” is revealed by figures 
showing the dwindling: response to 
the: increasing’ manpower demands 
on: the ‘part of the army “in tlie fall 
of 1942, 

At the time of the*17th call-up per- 
iod (May, 1942) the: army was still 
getting 95% of the men it requisi- 
tioned for home defense . service. 

(Continued on page 18, col. 4) 


Quebec to Amend 
Succession Duty 


From Our Own Correspondent 

~ MONTREAE.—Two measures to 
amend succession duty laws will 
be brought down in the Quebec, 
Legislature when it reassembles 
next month. One will exempt the 
first. $10,000 of an estate. At pres- 
ent estates of $10,000 or less are 
exempt, but when they.-are above 
$10,000 the whole amount is tax- 
able. 

The other amendment would 
abolish succession duties on in- 
surance policies of children when 
the beneficiaries. are the mother, 
father or grandparents. Exemp- 
tion already is provided when the 
beneficiaries are the sisters or 
brothers. of such children. 





Double Personal Bond-buying 


The Job Indicated for’ the National. War Finance Committee 


etfective: testis or yearly “level”; loan (April: or May, (1943) there is 





of sav ‘At is these apparent levels 
of saving: ‘are being compared 
to the goals ‘which Mr. TIisley set 


forth: ‘in: his June, 1942 budget.) 
Raise Savings Goals 













stantial ‘increases: in 


Even apart from the obvious sub- 
of 


little chance of raising the overall 
figure before that time. 

‘This means that the government 
will probably fall short by $600 to 
$700 millions of meeting its fiscal 
requirements. as outlined in the 
latest budget estimates by Mr. 
lisley. Part of\this may be made up 
out of the government's accumula- 
tion of cash—an increase of $460 mil- 


lions was reported. at the last): 


budget or to inflationary bank bor- 
rowings of which $440 millions are 

already . outstanding. 
‘But to keep the books properly in 
the new “theoretical” goal 


balance 
$200/ for individual saviig is at least $1% 
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Tate a Gonna 


iisere Sees Ste 
‘Draft Plan 
Slowed Up 








and dismay in high places here this 
week as puzzled officials view the 
remains of last year’s wage ceiling 
policy. 


nounced the original sevén-point 
proposal for settlement of the steel 
strike on Jan. 19, it was obvious to 
most observers that a serious blow 
‘had been dealt to Canada’s wage 
ceiling and: possibly to Canada’s 
price ceiling policy as w 


were 
early fears were not only confirmed 
but increased. 


posal to striking steelworkers some 


down: originally. True, basic rate at 


to 46 cents an hour and the rate at 
Algoma from 45.5 to 50 cents. Even 
though these increases were clearly 
at variance with government policy 
as interpreted by two regional 
boards and a Royal Commission, the 


Discuss’ Details 
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| "Ofwwe Sees Pie Mi nister' elsfluence as Main 
Factor in Reversing Policies Followed Since 
-P.C.5963.infroduced =. 


By KENNETH Ri WILSON’ 

OTTAWA.—There is gloom, alarm} proposals did at least insist that the 
“effective” overall rate of 55 cents 
include a cost-of-living bonus. Thus 
the relief offered to low-paid work- 
ers was given in such a way as to 
conform as closely as possible to the 
earlier wage ceiling law. 

Essence of that law, it will be re- 
membered, was that basic wage 
rates must be pegged at or about the 
levels which prevailed in Nov., 1941, 
Any subsequent adjustment was to 
be done only through (1) establish- 
ed regional or national wage ma- 
chinery in the case of discrepancies 
between prevailing wage rates in 
comparable localities and for com- 
parable skills, and (2) by means of 
adjustment of the cost-of-living 
bonus. 

Basic Rate Hoisted 


The new settlement, proposed to 
the workers by Prime Minister King 
at the week end, moved the basic 
rate for steelworker's clear up to the 
55 cents an hour whith the workers 
had originally requested. Though 
the effective overall rate was left 
for the time being at 55 cents tas in 
the original proposal of settlement), 
the workers have now a basic rate of 
50 cents an hour which must remain 
unchanged. They also have the right 
to appeal to the National War Labor 
Board (1) for consideration as: te 
whether they should get a cost-of- 
living bonus on top of their now 55- 
cent basic rate, and (2) ‘for consid- 
eration as to whether the new basic 
rate applies all through the plant or 




































When Prime Minister King an- 


When the new terms of settlement 
announced. Sunday — night, 


Held to. Principles 
In the original government pro- 


attempt. was made to hold to th« 
wage-price ceiling policy as laid 


Dosco was to be raised from 43.5 


Of ‘Rum!’ Plan 


By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA.—The cabinet has not as 


yet ‘reached a decision in respect to 
the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax pla@h, 
and. it is doubtful if even Mr. ligley 
himself has decided when or h 
this new change should be effecte 
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sand shall be paid to. agriesturl pro 






in the Canddian income tax struc- 
ture." J 

But apart from these uncertainties 
there is a definite swing to the pay- 


likely come -with “1943-44 budget | - 


Ilsley will be required by Parlia- 
ment to/make a statement on the 
matter before budget day. 
Views of Officials 
Discussion of ‘the plan in’ official 
circles seems now to céntre more on 
questions of detail and application 
than on argument pro and con. 


only to those employees who were 
formerly getting less than the new 


basic minimum. 

As a result of this settlement the 
basic rate in the steel industry now 
moves from 45.5 cents to 55 cents in 
the case of Algoma workers and 
from 43.5 cents to 55 cents in the case 
of--Dosco. 

How did all this happen? 

Ottawa attributes the settlement 
‘entirely. to Prime Minister King. 

It was Mr. King who was greatly 
moved in the first place by some of 
the passages in- King Gordon's 


/minority Téeport. He was moved: by 


the references to conditions, hours 
and wages under: which ‘employees 
in the steel plants labored. He made 


(Continued on page 18, col. @) 





Ottawa May 


Overhaul _ 


Planning Machinery 


Changes Being Made 


to Facilitate Drafting of 


Postwar ; Programme; Prime‘ Minister Will 


Take Authority Over 


Committees 


By STAFF WRITER ‘* 


OTTAWA.—Transfer of Canada’s 

entire postwar planning machinery 
to the- Prime Minister, and the 
naming of the Economic’ Advisory 
Committee under Dr. W. C. Clark 
as the body to co-ordinate this work 
among all government departments, 
will probably be announced to Par- 
liament when it gets down to work 
next week. 
“It is expected that Prime Minister 
King will outline what is being done 
when he addresses the House, and 
reports are that two orders in coun- 
cil have already been passed, cover- 
ing the changes. 

One of these redefines the func- 
tions and jurisdiction of the James 
Reconstruction . Committee. The 
other .enlarges the Economic Ad- 
visory Committee and gives it a new 
directive and responsibility in 
studying and, planning a postwar 


programme for Canada. 

The James Committeé has been an 
appendage of the Department of 
National Health under Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie, and Kas up until now re- 
ported direct to a special commit- 
tee af.the House. 

Under the new plang it is recon- 
stituted and its duties enlarged and 
redefined. 

Steps up Planning 

As a result it is expected that the 
extent and tempo of Canada’s post- 
war planning will be greatly en- 
larged and intensified. The original 
setting under which the James Com~ 
mittee operated had serious consti- 
tutional and practical limitations. 

Key officials in government circles 
have been studying for weeks vari- 
ous proposals on how the commit- 
tee might best be reconstituted te 
permit for effeetive werk. 





See. Department of. Agriculture 
Administering Food Subsidies 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Retirement of Gordon 
Taggart as. Foods Administrator for 
the W.P.T.B, is taken here as clear 
indication that the administration of 
agricultural production and subsidy 
policy will now shift to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Rationing of consumer foods and 
the final approval of consumer food- 
stuff prices will be left with the de- 
-partment of Finance but thé rest of 
the administration of an z 
ing primary foodstuffs will shift, 
is believed, to agriculture. 


What sort of agreement will be 
ee in respect of subsidy policy 
not quite clear. The Department 

7 Aasteultote would clearly like to 
ea comatose tal tay 
“Ito when and in what form bonyses 


}] ducers. On-the other hand, there 


















Of course, Mr. llsley, as Finance 
Minister, has to some extent the 
final word in financial matters, and 
it would not be surprising if the 
present rather free predictions that 
subsidy control will pass completely 
to agriculture were modified when 
the final arrangement is completed. 
~Mr. Taggart’s return to Regina is 
greatly r tted -by many at Ot- 
tawa. Choarty some administrative 
changes in his department were im- 
minent (apart from. this shift .be- 
tween the two departments). But 
it had been hoped in many quarters 
that the reasons which impelled the 
prices Board to place so much stock 
in. Mr. Taggart in the first place, 


ing him at Ottawa even under‘a 

different administrative set-up. 
One factor which played a domin- 

ant part in the decision to accept Mr. 


Taggart’s resignation was tndoubt- 
edly the urgent political need for his 
return to the provincial political 
fold, 
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Whatever the weather, you ean be 
_ gure of ‘keeping snug and warm in a 
Men’s Shop overcoat... and smart, 


too, of course. We carry a compre- 


hensive stock of really masculine coats 


— from smart dress coats “and box 


models to warm, rugged Ulsters and 


_ sporty Raglans. At the Men's Shop you 


can take your pick from Tweeds, 


Chaviots, Fleeces, 


Burberrys, other 


dependable makes. Now is a good time 


to pay a visit to this shop for men. 


the Mend Shop 


Civil and Military Outfitters 
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ORDERS BY MAIL 


We are prepared to review lists 
received by mail and make recom- 
mendations. 


GoOpwWwIN HARRIS & COMPANY 


STOCK BROKERS AND BOND DEALERS 


MEMBERS: THE TORGNTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CANADIAN COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC. 


SUCCESSOR IN TORONTO TO SEAGRAM, HARRIS & BRICKER 
847 BAY ST., TORONTO PHONE AD. 9041 


ONTARIO 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


43 QUEEN'S PARK, TOROUTO 


BOLLEGE 
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No Rationing 


For Clothing 


(Continued from page 17) 
trade records show these to be only 
slightly greater in quantity than the 
amount of civilian goods: imported 
from Britain during 1940. : : 

Toward the erid of 1942 there de- 
veloped a marked shortage of. wool- 
len goods in boys’ wear lines, but 
arrangements .were made to keep 
supplies up to demand at least to the 
year end. 


Buying in States 

Now, trade circles say, Canada is 
counting on the importation of 
quantities of woollen goods from the 
United States in order to»meet the 
continuing pressure on the ‘boys’ 
wear business. 

Worsted yarns are now being spun 
in American mills on Canadian or- 
der, and before long it is hoped that 
this can be augmented by the receipt 
from the United States of finished 


~| worsted fabrics. 


Enough for Present 


One encouragikg sign for the av- 
erage Canadian is the fact that the 
clothing trade has no particular 
doubts about being able to take care 
of everyone next spring. There may 
be shortages in one or two minor 
lines, but none, it is estimated, that 
will have any major effect upon the 
availability of adequate clothing for 
the average Canadian. 

Meanwhile, rather than leave 
things to chance, the Wool Adminis. 
tration of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is making efforts to 
supplement present supplies. __ 


Crown Trust Company 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
As at 3lst December, 1942 


ASSETS 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
Pirst Mo eee-$ 326,520.43 
Call and 

233,555.00 

67,573.74 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
Capital Stock fully paid . 

83,800.00 Reserve Fund 

Profit and Loss Account ..... 

Sundry Accounts Payable. . 3,293.91 


«+4$ 1,000,000.00 
400,000.00 
41,711.38 


Provision for Balance of In- 


due 


undry . Accounts 
Othee and Denke 


Cash 
Office and Adjoining Property 


4,507.77 

14,711.22 
189,792.54 ~ 

392,492.33 


$ 1,454,256.88 


come and Excess Profits 
Taxes 


9,251.59 
$ 1,454,256.88 


GUARANTEED ACCOUNT: 
bse for Invest- 


Stdiniinltainiiaeats eA 
TRUSTS AND. AGENCY 
*Funds and Investments . 


C. Berki w 
ie 
ur H, Campbell 
2 ll 


F. Wilson Fairman — - 
H, Tegner: Pompenenney 


3A: Mann KC. 
ESAS 
OFFICERS | 


988 St. James M3636 
_ Montreal. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
R. W. Steele, President. 
Irving P. Rexford, Vice-President and Managing Director, 
W. R. Salter, K.C., Vice-President: 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND 

+ AGENCY ACCOUNTS: 
Estates, Trusts and Agencies 

under administration . 


John I. Rankin 

James G. Ross * 

Ania wale KC. 
ainwrT: 

Percy R. Wal ual: 


Irving P. Rexford, Vice-President and Managing Director. 

. _ W. Hespeler Jackson, Assistant General Manager — 

J. G, McKay, Assistant General Manager atid. Secretary. 
Howard A. Eaton, Manager, Toronto Office. 


“a Enquiries cordially invited regarding o our’ services and sat hve 
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Dos’ t Go Short FI : 
| ae 
“on Warmth!” 


lions vetbe the e Lion pr 
fiscal year, 


books is a bother, one can get re~| 
lief but it will be necessary to 
move to some of the islands off the } 
Canadian coast, or up into the fat 
Northwest Territories. or theft 
Yukon. In those remote districts, 
where their work takes them fer 


Draft Figures 
Show Slow-up . 


(Continued from page 17) 
After that, the system “broke.” 
the 20th draft period, when 25,000 
men were called, the army got only 
29% of.its requirement. 


In the 22nd call-up period (October 


to November) the figure shrank to 
24%—less than one man being ac- 
cepted for training out of every four 
needed. 

The laborious effort required to 
deliver trainees to the army door- 
step is shown in figures as to nhumber 
of medical notices sent out, etc. In 
the 21-months during which the draft 
Mechanism operated, there were no 
less than 750,000 medical examina- 
tion notices mailed—five notices for 
every man requisitioned by the 
army. About ‘11% of these notices 
were returned undelivered. 

After deduction of those who en- 
listed, were delinquent or are tn- 
accounted, only 446,000 (60%) of the 
number to whom notices were mail- 
ed, actudlly ‘reported for medical 
examination before civilian doctors. 
About 57% of these (257,000) were 
rejected as being below category 
A. - 
Total postponements during the 
period numbered 121,000, of which 
55% were granted to farmers or set 
culturists, 

Coming closer to the army eatié, 
military notices were finally sent out 
to only 174,000 (about 23%).of the 
number to whom medical. exam 
notices were originally mailed, 
Even a considerable number of these 
notices were undelivered. After de- 
duction of active enlistments, de- 
linquents and those rejected by army 
medical boards at the training centre, 
the army finally accepted 107,678 
persons, 
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Wage Ceiling Code} 


foie. 
x fuel saving include, right size 
type of fuel, snug fitting furn- 
ace doors, correct draft setting 
ee 


es e878 


hoted Washington pa sluts 


NEW DIRECTOR 


T. D'Arc, Leonard, K:C., who bas 
been appointed a director of Can- 
ada Permanent. Mortgage Corp, 
Mr. Leonard is a director and gen- 
eral manager of Canada Perman- 
ent Trust Co. dnd 4 director of 
~ Continental Life Insurance. Co, 


Steel Ruling Upsets| | 


(Continued from page 17) 
it quite clear, apparently, that he 
agreed with Mr. Gordon's view of 


government wage and economic pol- 


icy as being flexible and not rigid. 


This is a point which Mr. King had | 


himself underscored in his ‘original 
radio address on wage-price policy, 
Oct., 1941. At that time Mr. King 
said: 
“One of the primary functions of 
the boards (National War Labor 
Board and the several regional War 


Labor Boards) will be to observe]. 


hew the policy works in practice 
and t& recommend its revision or 
modification in light of experi- 
ence.” 

Clearly Mr. King still believes hi 
is keeping within his own interpre- 
tation of the wage-price ceiling anc 
that, to use his own phraseology: 

“The government throughout the 
‘conference, steadily asserted its 
conviction that its price ceiling and 
wage stabilization policy were es- | 
sential to the effective control of 
the cost-of-living and the avoid- 


ance of inflation.” —\ | , 


But at the moment Mr. King 
seems to stand dimost alone in his 
confidence that the wage and price 
ceiling policy can be maintained 
within the framework of the new 
steel settlement. 

, J 


Chartered Accountant 


desires executive accounting posi- 
tion with industrial concern. 10 
years’ diversified public accounting 
experience ard past three years 
with.Government War Board. Age 
31, Married. Excellent references. 
Apply, stating full particulars, to” 
nearest Employment and Selective 
“Service Office: Refer te number 
H,. O. 7. 


‘branches. 


BANK ‘oF MonTREAL 


“K Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” 


Modern, Experienced Banking Service ... the Outcome of 125 Years’ Successful Operation 
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Good Results for 1942 
The Huron & Erie Mortgage Corporation 


, Huron & Erie Ba bereites (Canadian) 
(held a more than, 21,000 investors) 
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ts higher at... 


over _ ,000 Dep) 


ee es 106100 


Total Assets higher at......... ‘peenemeeninmvnrernmemem 42,985,000 


“Holdings of Government bonds ; and cash are at the highest 
point in several decades.» ~ 


Undivided profits on hand are higher at... 


> 


Total Assets higher at 


239,858 


- THE CANADA TRUST Company 
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4lst Year . 
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SOREN 1S CEO Cw we DATS ES THAW EE wees 


Estates, Trusts and i being administered 


by the Company are 


Investments by public in Guaranteed Tot and 


Bl © > Deposit Certificates lightly lower) 
Tl Undivided profits on hand are higher at... 


‘hi hisdille atolle'cd sheeted elds uc 


- London 


gher at... 
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invite you to 


transact some of your business with them. 
Branch Offices i in Six Provinces 


‘ 


’C Feeeube Hamilton — Montreal St. Thomas Chatham 
} Wlediee _ Minwinas Resin, - Fdmenton '“Voncourer Victoria 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


Y ST., TORONTO 
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ING: NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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will be due to fh 


lization Corp.s.. ” 4 
sea the: 
payments to ma 


are to be made on of before ie. 
25 and payments out of the fund 
by Feb, 1. a 

In the case of transiolied ton- 

























factors, ae as orders | hand, 
rate of operations, pments, 
et¢., influenced the et a 
position, so that the “pated” 

pacity of each individual opera or 
undergoes an adjustment upward 





‘set up by R. L. Weldon, news- 
“print administrator, and operated 
by the Canadian Stabilization 
Corp. 

Under the order handed down 
recently, any mill operating over 
its “fixed percentage” muSt pay 
into the pool a certain sum of 
| money for each ton of newsprint 
‘paper transferred to it. trqm an- 
other mill. 

The office of, the pllminintreite 
has worked out the amount each 
“long” mill must pay injo t 
pool. At the same time it has pre- 
























the administrator ,orders tranis- | rating. 


ferred by one fhanufacturer to| s, far the positions established 


another for production. — the have been received favorably by 
manufacturer ‘who prodtices ard the industry, 


| ships it is to invoice #)at the full}. 


which is to be paid by the 28th| ness ‘available accruing to each 
of the’ month ‘following .invoice operator, in order of gg 
date. eens: 























‘pared a secondary figure to show| Each manufacturer who pro- ‘2 % of Total 
how much each “short” mill is en-| duces and ships transferred ton- Business 
titled to take out. This information] nage is required, when directed, |The ne: isa 
will not be made public. fo pay into or receive from the ee nseee asheneneowonns ne 

The figures are preliminary, | fund whatever amount is neces- | Powell River. caccaeedineiebal 


Sprisce Falls .....:scsescevessecds 
Anglo-Canadian peseeeeeseveeess 
Ontaric-Minnesota ...cccccccess 


sary to adjust the basic mill net 


not, final; nor is it likely that the . 
price tothe tonnage of the basic 


administrator will set a fixed fig- 


anes 
SSERE: 























" Ontario Papert ©. .s.«+6 seseeeions 4.28 
ure at any time becausé of the mill net price of the manufactur- {st. Lawrence Paper. »...sey0e08 eu 
practical difficulties in the way | ¢!’s own tonnage of newsprint. cor tne ae 
of such a step. Some Better Position bate biden eo aatens em 

The present figure will cover all} The established position of each ee ee - 
the tonnage coming under control mill was made public Jast week, | Pacific Mills ..... Eb ks tteberpeee ae 
2 ay RE ce ag 
‘ay 32 
BOX SCORE ON: NEWSPRINT = [Bate cc5c5USE0 
_ PRODUCTION S Mase lesadhonba sgt ae 
Decentber January-December . Fe Raed se cnrettcsesials 7 
1942 §=—: 1941 Dec. 1942 1941. Dee. 
Canede .o6503Ks5 244,183 -.300,823 56,640 3,177,094 3,425,865 248,771) - Few Changes Noted 


‘United States ... . 74,655 81,680 (7,025 + 952,616 1014912 62,296/ . 
‘ ! It is noted that the present rat- 
. Ns s 5,014 277,426 344 67,374 
en re = ~ ao . een ed ings, compared with the old ¢a- 
Total ......... 338,274 406,953 68,679 4,407,136 4,785,577 378,441 | pacity ratings, place Abitibi in 
SHIPMENTS FROM CANADA 7 second place, replacing Consoli- 
{ Inc. anc. | dated Paper. 
Te : Deceniber or January-December or 











Ontario Paper moves up from 











192 1M Dec. © 12 IML Dee, | rte 
Canada ..... (... WOTEL 15258 4-203 — 3202,596 190,406 45,776 | 1th Position in respect to capac 
United States ... 212,658 268,429 55,771 2,810,832 2,770,002: +40,830 | ity to ninth place in the new 
Overseas ........ 14,114 35,495 21,382 «195,312 487,897 292,585 | listing. 
Se ea a ata R nd move m 25th 
Telal .........; 243,523 319,282 75,759 8,208,680 3,454,665: 245,985|, St, Raymond moves fro 


to 24th place and Mersey from 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT RATIOS 13th to 12th position. James Mac- 


(Perceniage of Capacity) 










































Production —December— Shipments laren Co. improves its position 
1942 1941 1942 1941 slightly, being on.a par with Lake 
66.0 82.4 ' 65.8 874 St. John Power k Paper, which 
, SHIPMENTS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND previously had q slightly higher 
Ry, Ine. ® Ine. | rating on a capacity basis. 
Te December or January-December or 
. 1942 «1941 Dec. , 1942 1941 Dec. . Relative position of the other 
Newfoundland .. 91 78 13 948 742 +206 | companies remains unchanged. 
Overseas ..)..... 2224 12,307 10083. 983479 128,993 45,514 . 
United States ... | 14632 23,187 8,555 195,793 317,233 21,470 : 
WIE 0. cies 16947 35,512 18,625 280,180 346,968 65,788 n 
% STOCKS OF NEWSPRINT ON HAND on i Joe 
December 31———— j 
1942 = 1941 Cus u Pp mt 
Milts— From Our Own Correspondent 
Canada ox d webleé 2008 eer ceteerertseseer 91,985 123,571 MONTREAL.—Canada Northern 
United States EU OMS OF ERO BS BO ONS S04 ree 9,601 7,586 Power Corp. has sold its pulp 
NMewfoutidlamd ...scccccctccccccecesns 66,846 69,600 | mill property to the Canadian 
Biteintn f Splint rg ay G Corp. Sa — 
otal | i Ra , has not been in. opera or 
s+ sitiienia < Ce et ae carake : ee y | several years. Extensive‘ altera- 


: tions will be necessary to the 
building, preparatory to the pro-~ 
Grand fetal ee eee eee ewes eeetee eeeeeeees 813,924 722,265 duction of match splints. 


*All figures given are in short tons, except where no:ed. Returns are When in operation, the power 
based upon reports issued by the Newsprint Service Bureau, Newsprint | requirements of this plant will be 
Association of Canada, American Newspapers Publishers Association, etc.’ in the neighborhood ‘of 500 h.p. 
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— Eighty - five thousand Canadians 
purchased life insurance from. this 
Company to’. the extent of One 
Hundred and Thirty Million. Dollars 
-. ($130,838,000 net). 


wat 
— Life insurance in force increased 


to Eight Hundred and Sinty-three 
Million Dollars ($863, 885, 000 net). 


} 


— New funds and thosé from ‘atta 
“investments were used almost entirely 
to purchase Victory Bonds. Thus the 
Company’s assets, while employed as 
‘in years past to safeguard the policy- 
- holders’ interests, are contributing also 
to the building of our national security. 
















A Copy of the Sixty-eighth Annual Report 
will be mailed upon request. 


based on rated capacity. Other ite « 




































nage—newsprint tonnage which | or downward from the. previous | 


price. to® tHe transferring mill,) The percentage of , total ‘busi- 





Cae "($100 Par Value) 

iba ‘ih ties $100 Per Share 

| Dividend om hae of hit me acre 
from Ist February, 1943) | 








ment. In these cases, we will sadegeor to rtodde ine loon | 
‘facts on which the enquirer can base his own decisions. Address | 
~ queries to the Wartime Business Editor, The rae Post, 
ae University Ave. - fe 
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ose ene local ‘rationing bouré. 


Butter tee Brines : ob 

Ie there a’sbttiod: price far tute 
ter flow, or may one merchant | 
charge one price and another a /) 
-| different rate? . ~- 


You should not pay more for but- 
-i ter in the same store than you did 
in the basic period Sept. 15 tq Oct: oe ee 
11, 1941. Different stores may have 
different prices because basic period 
prices varied according to stores. 
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6 King Sereet West 










Wood, Gundy & & Company 
Tepe Enea asa | 


‘ et ; 45. Cte ey 
nis cad id “ail steel mill p 
known to the trade as 










and accrued dividends. Setetl Neale 
the company agrees to set up a sink-. 
ing fund of 3% of the net-profts as| *%4 ings Oe ee 
from May 1, 1948, while if at any Bing 
time the stock is in arrears of divi- 

dends totalling $7.50 a share, ‘the 

























holders will be entitled to elect one- : Milk Prices. : . 
third of the board of directors until| “when the price of milk was re- |r den Operation : INVESTMENT 
the arrears have beeti maid up. 
duced by two cents a quart, Dec, 
Ot pasticlae setinet tra tie. coli algo reduced? oe Well Maintained | 48 S FE CURITIES 
ments ontained in the circular on Saige wn est : 


the outlook for the company .as it 
represents the official v a, This} . No, this-did'not apply to i can- 
part reads as follows: ned Frosuct 
“It ispbviously impossible to pre- 
dict the conditions under which the ale 
company, pr industry in general; Change of Status 


No Falling. Off in De- 
mand; Could Market |} | es : 
More — Conserve.Cash | NESBITT, THOMSON 





will be obliged to operate in'the| —S4y'daughter is gettin _ ee tena eee the her & COMPANY, LIMITED . 

yi y da r is getting marr on o new digestereequipment, ; 

postwar petlod. aoe ska ee Where should she report her mar- | the mills wére.in good shape and 355 St. James Street West, Montreal 
duction facilities, let- alone those re ar: _———" sie tee Fr A. an wil Branches in the principal cities of Canadse 
constructed for war purposes, will dent, told shareholders of Dryden ee ; 


: depend upon the company’s con- She should report this to the local 


gation board of her district. She 
er “ane sme soa ‘should also have her changed status 


“The and wddress noted in national regis- 
ofe reserves which have been in.| tration. records. ‘This can be done 
creased over a period at a rate ex- meee any post office. 

«eeding their depletion and which 
are adequate to supply the com- 
See eee Fa i at _ Ration Coupons : 
present Tra of production, for}... 

many years. It has facilities which, 4 wnde and. 12 years old June 
under normal conditions, enable} gppiy for his tea eoupons? 


Paper Co, at the annual meeting. 

In discussing the dividend policy) 
Mr. Sabbaton said the directors 
deemed it advisable to build up - 
substantial cash reserves to cope 
.|with any uncertainties that may 
arise, ean than pay out small Abi bi Pp Sea P 
amounts. e amount to be made ti W 
available for_excess profits tax, he i d i O er aper 
added, has not yet been determined. ; 

Answering a shareholder, J, R. S 


McLernon, a director, stated that the Company, Limited 










the transportation of the ore by Fie : > h 1 

deep-water navigation to ~ — “ ‘ shea tat a ace Stat paper’. Reports ee * TORONTO, ONT. 

pany’s ore-treating plant. It has nee your son Wilt not be and practically all. th oducti 

Hydro-electric power fesources in| fore the next issue of ration books| coud be absorbed in Canada, If Owning Sea or through sobasieny companies, 
Canada which are praple for its . meer a wee until the third | 2 aoe machinery could: be obtained, mills at 

peacetime needs, and at relatively | tea and coffee rations un e thir ntinued, the com could Beaupre. alls 

low cost. It has a modern plant, the| issue of ration books. When this ol aie increase  eeedsaten. Que. ~ f troquola F Ont. 
practical experience dnd technique ___-_. | but: priorities prevented any such Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 








gained over more than forty years, 


’ ? move. 
and the benefits of affiliation with| Alberta Pacific Grain’s preferred Sault Ste. Martie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 


















the selling and research organiza-| stock has recorded a sharp advance} John Bertram & Sens has declared * Port Arthur, Ont. 
tions, as well as the other units, of| in value in recent weeks. Though] an extra dividend of five cents a x 
Aymintote pine. ‘ i mare is perhing. qfficial to explain ete on pg compton stock, payable Newsprint 
“These several factors warrant] the rise, J, R. Murray, president, is| along wit e regular semi-annual 
the expectations that the company | quoted as saying that certain nego-| dividend of 15 cents per share Feb. | Gecdaccd Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 






will be able to compete aggressively | tiations are taking place “which may | 15 to shareholders of record Jan. 31. 
in the future as it has in the past] result in substantial benefits to the | Similar extras were paid in Feb. and 
for peacetime markets.” shareholders.” Aug., 1942. ; 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
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The Pitterréd Shares referred to hérein are being ottored | in cule but not inthe United States of America. This advertisement is not, and 
undér no cirbumstances is to be construed as, an offering of this issue for sale inthe United States of America or the territories ar possessions 
' ‘hereol, or an offering to any resident thereot or a eplicitation therein of an offer to buy any of this iseue, . 


NEW ISSUE - 


He $15,000,000 
(Par Value) * 


Abdrinlntitt Company of Canada, Limited 
‘ (A tully-owned subsidiary of Aluminium Limited. Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada it 1902) v 


‘ 


5% Cumulative Redeemable Sinking Fund = ee 
| Preferred Shares “ 
> ($100 Par Value) os + Se Oe ' 





i 


In the ‘opini of Counsel, these Preferred Shares will be a legal tivvabanieie 
for funds surance Companies registered undef The Canadian and British 
_ Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (Dominion), as amended. 





, PRICE: $100 Per hare : 


(Dividends on shares of this issue accrue from Ist February, 1943) 


The offer for subscription of these 5% Cumudative Redeemable Sinking Fund Preferred Shares is made ainly by means of the ‘ 
Prospectus, a copy of which-has been filed with the Secretary of State under the Provisions of The Companies Act, and which ete 
will be furnished promptly on request by the Subscription Agents, or by any other dealer authorized to receive applications, 
The Preferred Shares are offered (under the Prospectus) if, as and when issued by Alutninum Company of Canada, Limited, 
+. subject toall légal matters rs pertaining to the issue of the Preferred Shares having been approved by Messrs. Géoffrion & Prud'homme, 
ae 4s Counsel for the ne and by Messrs. Mantgomery, McMichaél, Gomimon & Howard, Montreal, as Counsel 





















‘for the Subscription aa 
. . se ; - ’ ; 
: 

ie iio oe 4 es A. B: Amen & Co,, Limited : 
i fA ke Wood, Guady & Compeny Limited The Domition Secure Cofpcaton Limited sscak Bilurie Geliideslen tiashia 
3  wetienekomeer nea. L. G. Beaubien & Co., Limited * Greenshi¢lds & Co Incorporated’ 
¢ ‘Limited _ Meleod, Young, Weir & Company Limited, René-T. Leclerc Incorporated 
Wa “Colle, Noris& Henderson Lilie % Gairdner & Conipany Limited 
). Milla, Spence & Co. Limited === Savard, Hodgson & Co. Ine, 
a , McTaggart, Hasnalord, Birks & Gordon Limited -. Midland Securities Limited 
: o. F. J. Brenhan & Company Limited T. M. Bell & Company Limited 
Ketrigan, MacTier & Co. Limited — Société de Placements, Incorporée 
J. C. Boulet, Limitée ce) Clément, Guimont Inc. 


Limitée ~" Oscar Dubé & Cie, Inc. 
Matthews & Company 
A. Bate $5 pent 
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of time. 
Head Offi: 
137 Wellington : 
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University Tower 
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New regulations 
our envelopes — | 
Ziad to check over 
and sizes and advis 
regard to the cha 
are coming. 
Warning: If you 
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Mutual Insurance Company 
ORGANIZED IN 1896— 
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2000 Agents Across Canada, 
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Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited 
© 


For dependable Industrial and. Real 
Estate valuations, select @ company 
of unquestioned reputation, 

We suggest the services 

of this organization. 
Equipped to carry out work of any 
magnitude within a reasonable space 
of time. 
Head Office 
137 Wellington St. West 
| TORONTO ELgin 5928 


MONTREAL 
University Tower Building 


By Standardizing Enuelopes 

™y New regulations may affect 

WE your envelopes — We shall be 
We glad to check over your styles 

im and sizes and advise you with 
regard to the changes which 
are coming, 

Warning: If you are design- 
ing new office forms to fit 
envelopes, t.e. invoices, state- 
ments, cheques, etc., be sure to 
have our representative check 
over the layout for position of 
windows, matching stocks and 
sizes of envelopes before print- 
ing. This will avoid waste, 

elephone for information or 
send us one of each size of 
envelope you use that we may 
check them against forthcom- 
ing regulations. 


MORDEN, HELWIG 
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At annual meetings of Canadian life insurance companies held during 
the last week, Canada’s post war problems, the part played by life 
insurance in the war effort, and “problems, were 


, company investment 
thoroughly discussed. Extracts from the addresses of the presidents follow: 


G. Howard Ferguson, president, Crown Life Insurance Co, 

Amid the clash of arms and the horrors of the tragedy of the 
war we must not forget that success in arms alone does not mean 
the winning of the war. Of course our first duty is to defeat our foe, 
but we are fighting for more than that. Democracy . .. will govern 
our course and will demand that the men who saved for us our heri- 
tage and their dependents will have proper recognition and reward 
at the hands of the State. There must be no repetition of the situation 
that developed after the war of 1914-1918, . . . 

We must provide opportunities for the improvement of his’ posi- 
tian in life that will. be available to every returned man. Some 
will want to be established in farming—others of a mechanical turn 
of mind will seek to learn a trade—still others will hope to avail 
themselves of educational opportunities. Facilities should be pro- 
vided that will make all of these and other opportunities available. 

* * * 


M. R. Gooderham, president, Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 

Economic security for dependents, financial independence in old 
age, the provision of funds needed by our governments, fighting 
inflation—all these purposes are served by life insurance which opens 
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the way to their achievement, not through legislative action, nor by, 


Insurance Company Reports 


Canada Life. 

Life insurance in force with the 
Canada Life at $825.7 millions on 
Dec. $1, 1942, were some $10 millions 
higher than at the end of 1941, the 
company’s report for 1942 reveals. 
In addition the company has in force 
retirement income bonds with ma- 
turity benefits totalling $72.8 mil- 
lions and immediate and vested an- 
nuity contracts with a total reserve 
value of $33.8 millions. New business 
for the year was $72.9 millions. In 
the previous year it was $65.8 mil- 
lions. 

Mortality was heavier than in the 
previous year which was particu- 
larly favorable. 8. C. McEvenue, 
general manager, in his address at 
the annual meeting, stated that war 
claims amounted to less than 10% of 
the total, 

Cost of administering all insurance 
business, excluding taxes and invest- 
ment expenses, decreased by nearly 
2% from 1941. Unit cost of acquiring 
new business declined by over 7%. 

1942 1941 
ay 225,740,840 815,470,716 
Business issued .... 72,988,364 65,853,504 
Total receipts 39,864,055 
Net prem. inc. ,... 25,719,477 
11,218,182 


Int. divids 
Policy payments .... 22,956,250 
Death claims, etc. . 7,101,988 
Matured endows. . 4,798,152 
Surr. values 038,140 
Policy divids. ..... .616,850 
' Annuity payments, 401,118 
Assets 


} Business in force 


; 3 39,627, 
M 403,319 43,959,719 
| 10,301,187 to78s, 
17,052,837 18,7 
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Confederation Life 


Business in force with the Confer- 
eration Life Association at the end 
of 1942 was almost $494 millions, up 
$30 millions from the previous year 
and within a little more than $6 
millions of the half billion mark. 

Payments on policy contracts were 
$12.1 millions, of which $3.6 millions 
was on death claims, a decrease of 
$193,829 for the year. Of the total 
claims 8.5% were due to war causes. 
Mortality experience during the 
year was described by V. R. Smith, 
general manager, as surprisingly 
favorable, being about 10% lighter 
than a year ago, and with one ex- 
ception lighter than in any year 
since 1935. War claims accounted for 
about 8% of the total. 


Important items from the report. 


follow: 
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Total income 23 
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lortgag 
Policy loans 
Policy reserves .... 
Funds on deposit .. 
Free surplus 
Interest earned .... 


Crown Life 

Insurance in force of the Crown 
Life Insurance Co. as shown in its 
report for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1942, totals $276 millions, a gain of 
some $25 millions over the year 

The mortality rate experienced by 
the company is defined as “favor- 
able,” including war claims. Death 
and disability claims paid totalled 
$1.2 million, and total net payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
$3.2 millions. 

Mortgage loans outstanding on 
Dee. 31 totalled $12.8 millions, repre- 


33388 


leaning on the benevolence of government but by the democratic 
method ia self-help on the part of free, independent and self-reliant 


: ° s es . 
J. W. Hobbs, id snap Continental Life Insurance Co. 

We have heard from So theme Betas Wiss ube te an paditione 
calling on the government for total war. No explanation of the term 
is given, nor possibly can be given, as the term is only relative. It 
surely cannot mean the closing of all places of amusement, the 
prohibition of the sale of all luxuries, and the restriction of semi- 
Necessities almost to the point of elimination. Our war effort can 
only be continued with the limits of our manpower, our means, and 
our morale. . 

* * * 


J. E. Jeffrey, president, London Life Insurance Co. 

» . . Mortgage collections continued to be favorable, and arrears 
have been reduced so that overdue interest now amounts to less than 
one third of one per cent of the investment. Our experience with 
loans placed during recent years has been most satisfactory; An out- 
standing example is furnished by our National Housing Act mort- 
gages. With more than 2,100 accounts, there were at the year end 
only 11 in default and none for more than on¢ monthly installment. 

7 a s « 


D. E. Kilgour, president, North American Life Co. 

Canada should attract and should welcome immigrants of the 
right type in large numbers. There will no doubt be selfish and local 
Spposition to an aggressive immigration policy, but such opposition’ 
should not be allowed to prevail, and those who believe that we have 
a moral obligation to share cur blessings with others and that it will 
be beneficial to Canada to have a substantially larger population, 
‘should make their influence felt. I think it quite within the realm 
of probability that after the war we may double our population 
within a period of 15 years. ; 

C. S. Macdonald, president, Confederation Life Association. 

Not only have we invested in war bonds the entire net income 
for the year, i.e. revenue less expenditure, but we have reinvested in 
addition a very large proportion of the funds returned to us by way 
of mortgage repayments, bond sales, maturing securities and repay- 
ments of policy lgans. 

On this point, also, we believe we are in complete agreement with 
our policyowners in that they would wish us to follow this policy and 
to continue it as long as the war lasts, evén though it increases the 
cost of their insurance. I am not sure that every policyholder realizes 
the effect on surplus earnings of this investment policy which for all 
practical purposes means the exclusion of all investments other than 
war bonds. 


* * ” 


A. N. Mitchell, president, Canada Life Assurance Co. 

There is much talk of great changes to come in a postwar world. 
No doubt many changes will eventuate in our methods of economic 
control. Many things will be done for the social well-being of the 
people as a whole. Strenuous efforts will be made to devise con- 
tinuity of employment and means of guaranteeing social security. 
There will be great disappointment involved, however, if we build 
our hopes on a new heaven on earth. Human nature has not yet been 
deified. These things can come about only by thé voluntary co-opera- 
tion of all classes, working together for the common good, 

‘ * * Ls 


J. F. Weston, president, Imperial Life Assurance Co. 

There have been numerous attempts by both companies and 
governments to conduct life insurance through the mail, by adver- 
tising and by ordinary merchandising methods, but in each case the 


gratification for future benefit shows no sign of waning, and the 


work of the agent continues imperative for any considerable success. ' way 


property of $246,469; less than 1% 
of assets. 
1942 1941 


$ $ cee 
Insur. in force @76,627,289 251,326,113 | ~ 
Business issued .... 37,31 
Total income 
Premiums 
Int, divids. 
Policy payments ... 
Death claims, etc. , 
Matured and surr. . 


senting 24% of the assets, on which | Assets 


overdue interest was $185. Payments 


ot 
of interest received during the year Stacks 


were slightly above the amount of 
interest falling due, Real estate hold- 
ings were reduced by sales and now 
stand at $267,268, in addition to office 


“The sturdy oak, symbol of the dauntless spirit 
which carried the people of Britain through the 
dark days of 1940, has for long been adopted by 
the Crown Life to typify the deep-rooted security 
which this Company stands pledged to maintain 
for every policyholder and every beneficiary on 
its register’’—From the President's Address ot Annus! Meeting. 


Policies in Force-—-$276,627,289.00 | 
Assets—$53,485,690.21 


Surplus—$2,171,892.97 
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New Policies, 1942-—$37;,314,980.00 
Cash Income, 1942—$10,575;297.18 


Average Rate of Interest 
earned in 1942—4.45% 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Surplus 
Interest earned .... 


Great West Life 


Great West Life Assurance Co, in 
1942 paid out to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $15.1 millions of which 
$10.3 millions went to living policy- 
holders, according to the prelimi- 
nary figures just released. 

Payments to beneficiaries were 
$4.8 millions. Insurance in force at 
the close of 1942 was $698 millions, 


year was $78.9 millions; the total for 
he preceding year being $62.7 mil- 
ons. 
Important figures released follow: 
= — 
Business in force ... 698,010,493 b= Yt 


Business issued .... 78,910,662 62,766,744 
Policy payments .... 15,178,088 15, 814 


1854, 4,566,324 
holders 10,323,231 11,918,490 


189,297,807 180,608,957 


Imperial Life 

Insurance in force with the Im- 
perial Life Assurance Co. on Dec. 
31, 1942, totalled $325.6 millions, ex- 
clusive of annuity contracts in force 
providing annual payments of $564,- 
514, Insurance in force at the end 
of 1941 was $310.4 millions, Néw 
business issued during the year was 
$32.9 millions compared with $26.4 
millions the year before. Total re- 
ceipts for the year were higher at 
$16.2 millions, while policy payments 
at $6.7 millions were lower. 

In his address at the annual meet- 
ing, President J: F. Weston stated 
that of the total paid out under pol- 
icy contracts, $4.1 millions was paid 
to living policyholders and annui- 
tants and $2.6 millions to benefici- 
aries of policies fhat had become 
claims by death. Of net death claims 
he stated 7% were due to the war. 

. 194 1941 


$ 
Business in force .. 325,672,432 $10,480,303 
con issued .... 32,978,750 26, 
‘* 36,199,390 


_ PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


y For 


e 
REVENUE 


‘ 


~ Premiums ......¢sccccscessesceceeee$ 8,719,524.40° 


Interest, Dividends and Rents ......... 3,104,107.46. 
All other Revenue ............esceees 35, 


EXPENDITURES AND RESERVES 


Death Claims ..........cccccvccsveee$ 1,022,460. 26 
Matured Endowments and Surrender 
2,097,546 .25 


VAIN aks Se Gheaw ds i 68s ee 
Annuity and Disability Benefits ...... . 416,658.95 
Policy Reserves—net increase ........ 3,928,062.00 
Policyholders’ Funds on Deposit-Interest 179,832.66 
Staff Pension Fund—Interest ......... 46,796.24 
Government and Municipal Taxes ..... 197,938.40 
1,929,664 .25 


General Expenses sts eeeeeeeeeuseeses 


the Year Ended 31st December, 1942 


608 .21 “i 
11,859,240 .07 


’ Cockshutt Moulded Aircraft Ltd.; workers reported employed. 

response has been negligible and the extent of the coverage accom- en = senes be ee ak re of Poe gp = oe president; 
unimportan i o. to mauufacture plastic, en number w: - 

plished portant, It still holds that reluctance to forego présent Dotded’ plyieod fisetuges ter eh — to atound 1000 to 1200. 


Other Expenditures ........ceceeeees 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Amount written off Head Office Building .$ 
Transfer to Investment Reserve ...... 
Transfer to Contingency Reserve ..... 
Provision for Agents’ Pensions ....... 
Dividends Allotted to Policyholders .... 


941,855.11 


3,750.00 
—————$10, 622,694.01 


‘Surplus Earnings for the year 1942 ........eseeeee0s 
Free Surplus as at 31st December, 1941 .......6ss++. 


1,236,546 .06 
2,380,421. 51 


~ —- $ 3,616,967 .57 


50,000 .00 
82,734.61 


100,000.00 


7,708.41 | 
1,132,298.138 


Free Surplus as at 31st December, 1942 ....ssseeees -$ 2,484,669 .44 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 62ND ANNUAL REPORT 


New Life Assurance and Annuities ... 


$37,911,866 


Life Assurance and Annuities in Force ........+++++++$282,807,174 


cedvvcdccccccece OtGeeeeee 
Special Reserves and Surplus Funds ....,..e+es+ee0++ $6,073,919 


D. E. KILGOUR 
'_ . President and General Manager 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, 


Operations are already under-| Directors of the new en 
at Brantford with some 200! are Col, the Hon. Harry Coc 


To Our Policyholders 


At our ninety-sixth Annual Meeting we were 
able to report another year of most satisfactory 
progress during 1942. 


The report showed that the great stability 
of your Company which has been such a satis- 
faction to all policyholders was still further 
improved. 


Once more great numbers have been helped 
through distressing circumstances because of 
their co-operation with the many thousands of 
others who constitute this Company. At the 
same time the funds which have been accumu- 

‘lated on your behalf are being employed very 
largély in your country’s war financing. 


A complete annual report is available at any 
of our offices, ; 


' Assurance Company 
Established 1847 


_W. M. ANDERSON 


Assistant General Manager 


CANADA 


With |chairman; C. Gordon Cockshutt, 


W. J. Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Stuart Lee, gen- 
ise | éral manager; J. A. D. Slemin, K.C, 
tt, “ secretary. 
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bor > Blundering Legislation 
Undoubtedly the most fantastic piece of legis- 
lation ever drafted in an age of fantastic legislation 
is the new Extradition Treaty between Canada and 
the United States which comes up for ratification 
at the forthcoming session. 


_ The Financial Post is reliably informed that re- 
vision of the treaty is now getting official consider- 
ation. But revision, of course, involves agreement 
on the part of the United States. 

But it is high time for Ottawa to move promptly 
and: decisively to correct the blunder which it 
walked into. 

i What the new law comes down to is this: Men 
in Canadian financial houses are liable to find. 
themselves arrested and locked up by the police 
of the U. S. or of its states. They can be held 


. without bail for two months, This could happen to 


financial men carrying on what for decades has 
been. normal business operations; if they had any 
over-the-border financial dealings involving se- 
curities not specifically approved by the S.E.C. or 
if they had contravened the widely varied security 
laws of any of the states with such laws. 

' Canadian newspapers carrying financial. adver- 
copy entering the United States. 

Obviously. the new Extradition Treaty is blun- 
derbuss legislation designed to give authorities 
enough power to halt undesirable activities. To a 
very considerable degree, Canada was “asking for 
it” because security regulation is a provincial job, 
and some security commissions have not done 
enough to stop some undesirable varieties of stock 
operators using Canada as a place from which to 
work on the American public.. In fact, some S.E.C. 
officials are said to feel that security commissions 
here have not only been uncooperative but obstruc- 
tionist. 

A little bad stock business is bad for all stock 


"business. Some effective measures to stop it are 


welcome. 

’ But this new Extradition Treaty covers so much 
ground that’ it hits all financial business and 
threatens the gravest injustice for a large body of 
Canadian businessmen. Because it is retroactive, 
passage of the bill would make hundreds liable to 
éxtradition for business operations. which were 
normal and legal prior to its passage. 

That the treaty should have been so sloppily- 
drawn in the first place and that it should have 
been accepted by. the Dominion even tentatively 

‘indicates some pretty inefficient work. Prompt and 
efficient repair of the situation is mandatory. 


Farmers Face Labor Crisis 

It is nonsense to talk about feeding liberated 
‘Europe and China after the war while crippling 
agricultural production at home. This was the blunt 
advice of former U. S. president, Herbert Hoover, 
in a public address last week. Mr. Hoover, who had 
charge of the feeding of Europe during and after the 
first Great War, was speaking directly to Ameri- 
cans, but his warning holds for Canada as well. 

Already we are having the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining domestic food production and meeting 
export commitments to Britain. Aside from wheat, 
of which we have ample supplies, there is a seri- 
ous shortage of meats, dairy and poultry products 
in Canada, and this shortage may soon reach criti- 
cal proportions if something is not done speedily 
to relieve the farm labor situation. 

Our farms, like those in the United States, have 
been stripped of manpower to furnish recruits for 


* the armed forces and war factories. It is extremely 


doubtful. whether present limited production of 
essential foods can be maintained, let alone meet- 
ing the increases planned at the Ottawa Confer- 
ence last fall. As repeatedly stressed by this paper 
and by scores of competent farm observers, steps 
must be taken at once to make’ more skilled labor 
available for the non-wheat farms of this country 
or we are going to find ourselves facing calamity. 
Food is an essential war commodity, even more 
necessary than munitions. 


id technically have to prevent a single | 


The Financial Post's _ 

Platiorm for War ©: 

1. Effective mobilization of all resources, ma- 
terials : 


, productive capacity a 
without reservation, for an all-out war effort. 


2. A national cabinet, rerreree Cane if ms ome 
‘groups, and consisting of 
brains, 


3. An inner war cabinet, free from iauaani 
duties, to plan the nation’s war effort and to . 

_ see that the plans'are carried out. 

4, A non-political industrial executive to organ- 
ize and direct procurement of war supply. 

5. Pay-as-we-go policy, to the very limit con= 
sistent with an all-out war effort, to avert 
inflation. 


. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
bodies or private individuals. 


. A national programme for postwar Canada, 
providing for fullest possible employment and 
improving social standards, through free com- 
petitive enterprise. 


Control of Farm Subsidies 


Control of agricultural subsidies would be 
taken away from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and turned over to the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, if a powerful lobby now 
under way in many parts of the country is 
successful. ; 

This would mean that Hon. James Gardiner and 
his advisors, not Finance Minister Ilsley and Don- 
ald Gordon, would decide if, when and how, 
bonuses on butter, cheese, bacon and other farm 
products would be paid. 

The W.P.T.B. would still set retail prices of 
farm products, but the actual costs of these to 
the public treasury would rest with the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. Conceivably the sub- 
sidies might eventually amount to more than 
the price asked of the consumer, and their pay- 
ment would constitute a most serious threat of 
inflation. 

On the other hand the Department of Agri- 
culture officials should know more about farm 
production and the necessity or otherwise of 
boosting output through timely bonuses, than the 
W.P.T.B. So far the latter has not exhibited any 
great shrewdness in dealing with either beef or 
butter, the two most critical farm products to 
date. In both cases W.P.T.B. officials went out of 
their way to deny the very course they were 
forced to adopt a few weeks later. That sort of 
thing does not engender confidence. 

Officials of the W.P.T.B. apparently have failed 
to understand fundamental farm problems. They 
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parations, including financial encouragement, may. 
have to start months, sometimes years in advance. © 
They have not grasped the fact, well known to 


every ‘farmer, that almost all agricultural lines are 


competitive, with a delicate price balance govern- 


‘ing their ebb and flow. 


Because the country has a superabundance of 
wheat and large supplies of live stock feeds 
W.P.TB. seems to think that there is nothing to 
worry about in the general food situation. But the 
public cannot live on bread alone; and it takes 
time, manpower and money to manufacture live 
stock feeds on the farm into butter, bacon, and 
beef. 

These problems, Department of _ Agriculture 
officials should understand, but there is grave 
doubt whether they ‘understand as thoroughly 
the dangers arising from inflation. That being the 


- ease the food solution may not lie in transferring 


subsidy control to the Department of Agriculture. 


-It.might be much wiser to give agriculture a» 


‘greater voice in policies of the W.P.T.B. 

For months it has been an open secret that no 
love was lost between these two organizations at 
Ottawa. Undoubtedly this friction is responsible 
for a great deal of the trouble we find ourselves 
‘in today. Such friction has no part whatever, in an 
all-out war effort. ‘ 


Woes of Journalism 
Add to the woes of journalism; 
What side of a cow do you milk from? Which 
side of a plow turns the furrow? 


The Financial Post has been deluged with hu- 
morous and sarcastic remarks about a recent car- 


toon in which plowed furrows were on the wrong © 


side of the plow. 

Our cartoonist’s head has been hanging“ blush- 
fully low. Today he is uplifted — and obviously 
more learned. He is flaunting a photograph from 
the Evening Telegram, Toronto, which shows 
Borden’s famous cow, Elsie, being milked from the 
left side, , 

Most cows insist on being milked from the right 
side. The Telegram photo has a blonde “milkmaid” 
operating on Elsie from the left. 

Out of curiosity we wondered if a Borden Co. 
executive would know from which. side a cow 
should be milked. He did! 


The Postwar World . . . 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. | 


Postwar International Co-operation is Indispensable 


Sumner Welles, United States Under Secretary of 
State, outlined what might be termed official Ameri- 
can opinion regarding postwar international co-opera- 
tion, in a recent national broadcast, from which. the 
following pertinent paragraphs are taken: 

a * = 

The foreign policy of any nation must inevitably 
be a policy of self-interest. The foreign policy of the 
United States should ever be a policy based upon that 
course and upon those principles which, in the judg- 
ment of the American people themselves, will most 
clearly further the individual interest of their country, 
and the general welfare of the people of the United 
States. 

And I think-a question that we can well afford to 
ask ourselves, is whether the policy pursued by the 


people of the United States during the years subsequent 


to the end of the last world war has proved in any 
sense to be to the interest or to the individual advan- 
tage of the American people. 

During that period we refused to assume the slight- 


est measure of responsibility for the maintenance of 


world order. During the greater portion of that period 


total war of today? Is it conceivable that the material 
sacrifices which we might have been called upon to 
undertake to maintain world order in those earlier 
years could have involved a thousandth part of the 
material sacrifices which we are oom upon today to 
undertake? 

And the second question we may well ask ourselves 
is a question which hits straight at every family in the 
United States which has a father, or a son, or a brothér 
serving this country today in the armed forces of the 
United States. Had the American people been willing 
a generation ago to bear their fair share of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of world order, would our 
men today be forced to offer up their lives in order 
that they may ensure the preservation of the independ- 
ence and the security of their fellow citizens? 

Already we hear again the voices of those who 
decry all forms of practical international co-operation. 
Already we can see the efforts of those who would 
make this fundamental issue, the issue of our national 
future, a question of party politics, Already. we can 
once more follow the machinations of those special 
privilege interests which would again turn the policy 
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Post-Scripts.. . . 


Towhoats 

Chubby, good-natured, politically- 
minded Stanley Stewart McKeen, the 
new president of the Vancouver Board 
of Trade, is a leading figure in that 
characteristic business activity in British 
Columbia — tow- 
boating. 

As president of 
McKeen & Wil- 
son, Standard 
Towing Co., Coast 
Scow Co. and as- 
sociated enter- 
prises, Stan Me- 
Keen plays a big 
part in guaran- 
teeing delivery of 
raw materials and 
finished goods to 
and from the 
many coastal 
towns and settle- 
ments where Van- 
couver draws 
much of its economic wealth. 


At 45 Stan McKeen is one of the busi- 
est of Vancouver’s executives and yet 
he has managed to find time during his 
crowded business routine to carry on a 
tremendous load of community work. 
He has been active in A.R.P,, in war 
financing, Rotary and politics. He is 
still one of the most pdwerful influ- 
ences in Liberal circles on the west 
coast—a sort of contact man between 
Ottawa and Vancouver. 


Stan McKeen’s father came from Cape 
Breton and the family migrated to Brit- 


ish Columbia in the early 90’s. The son ° 


was born in New Westminster on the 
banks of the Fraser, but he received his 
schooling in Vancouver and began his 
business career there. 


Three years before Stan McKeén was 
born his father had launched the tow- 
boat business that thrived f:am the be- 
ginning, but when the elder McKeen 
suffered a stroke the son was called in 
to take charge at the age of 20. There 
was nothing that appealed to the young 
man more at that time than to run the 
business that his father had founded, 
but Canada was at war then and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force had its appeal 
too. The R.C.A.F. won out, but young 
McKeen never managed to get overseas, 
because illness struck him down while 
in training. The war was over before 


A JOB FOR A FARMER? 





















Half Century of Service 
Fifty years ago a young reporter with 
an idea that the general public was eager 
for more news of business than was then 
available in the average newspaper, 
joined the Toronto 
Board of Trade. 
This week that 
organization pre- 
sented him with a 
certificate of hon- 
orary member- 
‘ship. The business 
was 
Lt.-Col. John 
Bayne Maclean, 
founder and chair- 
man of the Mac- 
Lean Publishing 
Company, which 
among its 28 pub- 
lications numbers ™- 
The Financial /®-COL. MACLEAN — 
Post. In making Photo by Karsh. 
the presentation Dr, F. A. Gaby, retiring 
president of the Board of Trade, paid this 
tribute: 

“Col. Maclean is one of Canada’s most 
eminent publishers, one of its oldest 
soldiers, and one of its most widely- 
travelled ‘unofficial ambassadors.’ In 
the face of these attributes he prefers 
to think of himself as first of all a 
reporter. 

“It was. his ambition to be a good and 
thorough reporter, free from the neces- 
sary limitations of daily newspaper 
space for business news, which caused 
him in 1886 to lay the foundation stone 
for the publishing business which was 
destined to become one of the largest in 
the British Empire. 

* “From the outset Col. Maclean worked 
to build a national institution. His aim, 
and the aim of all his publications, has 
been to help in the development of busi- 
ness and efficiency 4n Canada. 

“Tied in with this aim was a never- 


ending crusade for good government, * 


which Col. Maclean places as a prime 
factor. His demand has been for honesty 
in government and business and for all 
things which promote leadership, good- 
will, prosperity and happiness for the 
people of the nation.” 

Now past 80, Col. Maclean is still a 
reporter, still making contacts which 
make news. On the side he is consul for 
Portugal in Toronto. 


Bush Pilot’s Vision 
Back in 1935 when the late Sir James 


'. Many stores 
hich they feat 
put. This devel 


fellow students who loaned him tWiimolicy of most 1 


money, he learned how to fly: Then, } 


fore graduating, he left to establish a zoe Poe . 
bush service. With the backing of Meee -uPOsemle * 
mine owner by the name of Phillips ya There appeai 
secured the necessary aircraft and s of retail store | 


freighting in mine equipment to qgmmeentinues to ke: 
north. that in view o! 
Before this McConachie had starigmmpplication can | 
his transport career by flying a boxfy s of trade 
of crows to the Far North and releasingiege-the retailers 
them so that scientists could follow ia 
migration of birds. ; 
After the transport of mine equine 
ment petered out, McConachie turn e 
his attention to flying fish from tay . ] 
northern lakes to Edmonton. This@a — é 
veloped into a regular business and hj 
principal source of income until he e 
visioned the opening of the Alask 
route, r 
In the early days McConachie and} mer. 
pilots used Fokker monoplanes, Bears 


- young pioneers followed fortune's fing. 


wherever there was work for 
and handled an assortment of meh 
goods so familiar to the north. Gra 
ally, as they criss-crossed mount 
ranges and the great northern 
they got to know the country. In 
Conachie’s mind there arose the ¢ 
tion, “Why not an air route to 
Yukon, Alaska and eventually tof a 
North?” r aE : 

McConachie and his men felt that t * 
route could be used both winter 
summer and pointed the way to ; 
builders of the Alaska highway. Domi. war expend. 

McConachie’s planes helped to sp , 2 expen 
head the advance of the Alaska higiyyy pesstt sales index 
way. The exact route of the high : 
was Chosen by means of aerial Pho 
raphy. The veteran pilots who hi 
flown all over the territory and 
at settlements along the way were call 
ed in for conferences. Planes wefe t 
to fly survey parties and trail blaze 
in ahead of the road builders to 
advance units, They stood by to # 
as aerial angels of mercy in case 
accident. They carried the exetuti 
to strategic places for conferences 
discussions. 

The fish flying route which Mes 
achie started out with eventually ¢ 
veloped into the Yukon Southern Tram 
port Co. He became president of t 
organization. Then a few months 
Yukon Southern merged into the Cam 
dian Pacific Air Lines. McConachie we 
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Re 
MONK. gross rev. 


there was much prospect’ of his getting 
to France. 

Returning to the Pacific coast, Mc- 
Keen plunged into the tugboat industry 
and scored an almost instantaneous suc- 
cess. Against his better judgment he 


we divorced ourselves from almost every form of co- 
operation with other powers, and as a people and as 
a government we stood aside while the forces which 
resulted in Hitlerism and all that which. Hitlerism 
implies were shaping themselves. We stood aside pre- 
tending to ourselves that the United States could keep 
itself secure and free from danger even if all the rest 


of the United States into one of narrow isolation, 
because of their belief that they Vremanives would 
, profit through such a course, 
Surely this is a question which tisipciieeiiie the 
bounds of any aspect of party and any claim of material 
advantage by a special few. 


> CN.R. net rev. . 
©P-.R, gross_rev. 
, CPR. net rev. . 


RON a STEEL. 


_ MacBrien, head of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, flew overland in the 
¥akon across British Columbia, he took 

time out to write 
in his diary: “Un- 
doubtedly 
























along. Today he is general manager 
Western Lines for the C.PAL. wil 
jurisdiction extending from Fort Wi 
liam west to the Pacific and n0 Paiel oe = 
to the Arctic and Alaska. c ONSTRUCTION— 
this ‘> Contracts awarde 


An Approach That Worked 
Restrictions on the credit sale of consumer 
goods have enabled many merchants to raise the 

efficiency of their operations very notably. 
Since credit restrictions were first introduced in 


ced: Today we are fighting this war in the closest col- was induced to stand as a Liberal can- route will be Mieke Be eBuilding. perm 
October, 1941, there has been a progressive in- - of the world went up in flames. laboration with the governments joined with us. Our didate for Point Grey in the provincial ‘flown frequently i .B 
€fease in cash sales, a decline in installment sales From the standpoint of narrow and selfish self- military operations, so successfully carried out recently lection in 1933 and was elected. He . in the future as it 


Sayings of the Week 


“If I had it to do over again, whit 
God forbid, I'd be harder and toug! 
till they cut me dow stints Hende' 
si retiring 5 - inistrator. 


and a*very sizeable reduction in the total of 
accounts outstanding of retailers. This unfreezing 
of assets has helped many merchants better to 
meet the many difficulties of operating today. 
Much of the credit for this performance is due 
to the Consumer Credit Division of the Wartime 
Prices.and Trade Board, with A. O. Heather as its 
direetor.. The lack of complaints from merchants 
is an ample reflection of the fairness in which 
credit restrictions have been formulated by Mr. 


| Flour prod., bbis. 

; Cattle salesa .... 

| Hog saless 
EA FISHERIES—? 

> ©atch, cwts. ..... 
Landed value .. 

NEWSPRINT— 

3 sroduction, tons 


‘tts eit sear your neighb INT Share ek 


know about you!” — Mrs. Franklin “oa et: tid. 
Roosevelt, commenting in her GONME tio g rec.. ‘fine 02 
“newspaper feature, on the folly - ggg 


interest alone, there are two straight questions which 
we might well ask ourselves. 

The cost of our participation in the war and of our 
military and naval production will burden the United 
States with a staggering national debt which must be 
paid by the taxpayers of this country. To win this 
struggle we are necessarily diverting the greater por- 
tion of our tremendous productive capacity into chan- 
nels of destruction, not those of construction, and the 
debt burden which will have been created will inevi- 


was a hard-working and progressive 
member, but he failed to make the 
grade at the next election and was de- 
feated, and now he sometimes wonders 
why he bothered with politics at all be- 
cause he is convinced that a business 

- career and political advancement simply 
don’t mix, 


Since then McKeen has been content 
to stay on the outside in politics while 


on different fronts, have required effective co-opera- 
tion and understanding with our allies. The very 
conduct of the war makes it indispensable that this 
form of agreement as to the strategy of our military 
and naval undertakings be continued by all of the 
governments of the United Nations, Our own security 
depends upon it, 

We realize now that in this war this form of asso- 
ciation of free peoples, struggling to preserve their 
liberty, is vitally necessary for the safety of our nation. 


ds one of the key 
Toutes from the 
United States and 
Canada to the Far 
East.” 

At .this time 
there was in Ed- — 
monton a young 
man by name of 
Grant W. G. Mc- 


tably affect the manner of life of every one of us and Do we realize that an association of the free peoples retaining his contacts with Ottawa. Conachie who had hoarding. Segoe 
Heather and his staff. There have been a few Will inevitably diminish the opportunity for the pro- of the United Nations when the war is won is just as A former president of the Vancou- _ the same idea. He Mig: ee et oraxe nous 
infractions of the rules but the record of neces-. 8tessive advancement of the generation to come. essential to the future security of this country? ver Rotary Club, the Vancouver Mer- _ —— ho 


was a bush pilot, 
with vision. 

In the winter of 1934-35 he started a 
programme which only eight years later 


“We shall make no peace until prod., pr. 
forces of the Axis, east and west, nom P riwat tte coe 
and south, have suffered final, ua i 
; takable and irrevocable defeat.” — | Bank st 
was to have a vital influence on the -Halifar, speaking in Washington on pOyy sales? ..... 
Canada-Alaska defense plans. That sea- sible Axis moves. 
son McConachie made.a few charter a9 


flights. The following summer a sched- “I foresee in 1943 victory for * 


Would we not as a people have been better advised 
if we had been willing twenty years ago to join with 
the other free peoples of the earth in promoting an 
international order which would have maintained the 
peace of the world, and which could have prevented 
the rise of those conditions which have resulted in the 


sary prosecutions is very short. The philosophy 
of this division is to help keep the retailer in 
business; not to persecute him out of his liveli- 
hood. Results show abundantly how well that 
has worked. 


Surely we must assure ourselves when we achieve 
the victory for which we are fighting that this free. 
people of ours, joined with the other free peoples who . 
are fighting at our side, will see to it that the necessary 
measures of international co-operation are undertaken 
so that this catastrophe will not occur again, . 


chants Exchange, Towboat Owners 
Association and director of the Van- 
eouver Publicity Bureau and Seamen's 
Institute, Stan McKeen gives most of his 
time not required by private business to 
the Board of Trade, led by > 


4 , fa) piled 
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Other People’ s Views . 


The Canadian 


Editerial ef the Week 
: New Deal. in Food Control 


Vancouver Sun 


‘The “planting season” of 1943 is not 
far away. No time should be lost in 
putting through a streamlined pro- 
gtamme that will place food where Mr. 
Roosevelt said—on a par with ‘planes 
and tanks. Labor will have to be given 
to farms on a more liberal basis and 
subsidies extended to growers of dairy 
products, potatoes and turnips if the 
shortages now developing are not to be- 
come : 

Donald Gordon has done a good job 
‘go far, but he needs some real farmer 
assistance to guarantee the production 
of the goods he so delights to fix prices 
upon. Mr. Gordon is.adamant on prices 
and ceilings—and he presupposes there 
oa be food to apply prices and ceilings 
upon. If you give him the production, 
is smart and tough about fixing 

ses and administering distribution. 
is more than a suspicion, 


‘learned at Washington, that there are 


important weaknesses developing on the 
production front. Ottawa is therefore 
moving to a new viewpoint — that all 
primary production will be reassigned 
to’the Department of Agriculture and 
Mr. Gordon will be left with food dis- 
tribution and processing and complete 
authority over prices under his War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, 


As Others See Us ... 


Uneomfortably True 
Brantford Expositor 


As Cartoonist Grassick of The Finan- 


‘cial Post sees it, “No Manpower Policy” 


equals “Farm Labor Crisis,” which, in 
turn, equals “Food Shortage.” This may 
be over-simplified arithmetic, but it is 
still uncomfortably close to the truth, 


Farm Labor 
Charlottetown Guardian 
The Financial Post comes out with a 


View. af whet Mx. Gardines strong amie against the failure at 


Ottawa to grapple with the farm labor 
problem. There is, it reminds the gov- 
ernment, one thing more important than 
bullets in this war and that is food. 
Without an adequate supply of that vital 
commodity for ourselves and our allies 
then the fight is hopeless. 

Coming from a so-called “big interest” 
paper, this is signal recognition of the 
seriousness of the farm labor question, 


and of the need of prompt and’ adequate 
action. 


Oleo Ban Never Justified 
Winnipeg Free Press 


The Financial Post refers to the pres- 
sure exerted by the Canadian butter pro- 
_ducers, by which they not only got their 
‘product highly protected against compe- 
tition from our sister Dominions, but de- 
manded and were granted “a nation-wide 
ban on a cheap and wholesome butter 
substitute, oleomargarine.” 

As for the prohibition of oleomargar- 
ine, that was never os and it. 
‘mow. it shows s . 


consumers in the low income class, par- 
ticularly the large families, Such people 
are not denied the use of this cheap sub- 
stitute for butter in Britain and they 
should not be denied, it here. It is no 
argument to say that butter is better, 
when the price of butter puts an adequate 
supply beyond a ape number of con- 
sumers. 


; 


7*- 2 # 
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Oleomargarine 
Montreal Gazette 


There is a butter shortage in the United 
States, as there is, from the consumer 


standpoint, in Canada, Thirty per cent. 


of the monthly creamery butter produc- 
tion in the Statés will be going to Ameri- 
can and other United Nations armed 
forces after February 1. No substantial 
increase in butter production is expected 
until the spring, but margarine, a whole- 
some butter substitute, is available om 
both army and civilian 

cial order has au 

p thes 


P,. M. Dewan, Minister of Agriculture in 
Ontario, made this statement: “We are 


placing ourselves in the dangerous posi- - 


tion when somebody is going to talk 
about importation of butter or, worse, 
of allowing substitutes.” Quoting this, 
The Financial Post of Toronto retorted 
that Mr. Dewan was completely out of 
touch with a vitally interested party, the 
consumer, a party already incensed and 
with good reason, The Post charged that 
through a high-pressure lobby and 
doubtful politics the butter producer had 
secured for his product high protection 
against imported butter and a nation- 


about it? It is not a question question now of fixe 
ing responsibility ie cnaton “< 


has arisen, but of des 


dition itself. The pr 
at fault, may be 


‘uled mail service was commenced be- 
tween Fort St. John and Fort Nelson, 
now two key points on the Alaska high- 
way. Mail and passenger service was 
inaugurated in 1937 between Edmonton 
and White Horse. Shortly it was ex- 
tended to Dawson. Later connections 
were made from Vancouver to White- 
horse and Efimonton via Fort St. Johh. 

In a few short years McConachie 
helped more than any oné man to blaze 
open the whole North., Overnight his 
north-to-Alaska route turned into a 
mainline service and a wre defense 
artery. 

Edmonton-born Grant MeConachie is 
only 33 years of age. After graduating 
from the local high school he entered the 
University of Alberta. In the summer 
months he worked in C, P. R.’s Ogden . 


teeegaaine ae pay his way 
university 





United Nations, Complete, absolute ¢ 

feat for the Axis powers. But let's ™ 

be stopped this time until we ix 

so they never will be able to rise age! 

—Admiral Wm. Halsey, comman j 
South Pacific fleet. 3 
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H ae Sales oe Increased ? qu 


Basis of the new credit re- 
griction order (Financial Post, 
Jan. 23) effective Feb. 1 requir- 
ing down payment of 3343% for 
yirtually all. consumer goods is 
gn extensive survey of retail 
credit conditions carried out by 
the Wartime -Prices * Trade 
Board. * 

From 970 cansdinn retailers 
WP.T.B. got figures showing total 


sales of $60 millions. ‘were 9.3% | cash 
higher than the $55. millions total 
for the first seven va op 1941, 
‘Improve Liqu 

The record aaa are retailers 
have been able’ to definitely im- 
prove the liquid position of their 
assets; Cash sales have increased 
substantially as a.percentage of 
total sales; .j ipstallhent accounts 
have decline’: charge accounts 



















18.6% stmiaiien ies but near- | 
ly half of furniture sales. Decline 




























which it is most important. Prob- | 
able factor in ‘decline in install- 
ee he al a | 

group the shortage of Netah setting <a 
supply which has allowed dbelers lees: sige ose 
s| to insist on cash terms, 1s 


eevee 
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sales volume for the first seven | show comparatively small change revise Credit division. ~ natal. Acots. as % of Total, Salen ye fuin. ..., . ; Business Established ed 

months of 1942 at $194 millions,| in the overall picture but have Sales Volume i * Unclassified 220225521 ts “ae TORONTO 

up 11.7% from the $173 millions | been cut sharply in some itenis The following talile shiows sales Women's clothing s.ccccsk) 8 ane lese dept. stords Tae ‘Mentreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria 
reported for the same period of} where this type otf selling bulks volume for the different tenis General clothing ..scccceeese 119 MS Set: conve teva renee oat ae ae Hotel Co. Genpirotler of : : ‘York : ang 

1941, Department store sales —| importantly. tions: reporting... for on n | Total clothing -.-+ssesesre... 92° 15.0 | Grand total»... “5% 869 | the botel for the last ten years, be =, 

roughly about two thirds of the} Retailers reported that their | months ended ae 31 eee eatae ie es. ae —— was formerly on the wef of of ‘the ; 

total—increased 12.9% from $119] accounts receivable ‘have been ¥ 1, 1942, and | parm: and radio sccccesasvns. 040 a6] Only 520-firms reported their Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


the percentage increase over the 
same period of 1941. 





millions to $134 millions; the bal- pmaterially reduced, Net effect of Total house furn, ....sese0%ss 
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102 installment accounts separately. 
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ance of non-department store! the whole situation is that the sic a | Unclassified 2... ..sdessenee _°| This necessitated some consolida- discounting This fact is shown 
Le : ~ ey Fe Pet et su RE 34} | on in 'the breakdowns. The fol-| ted installment accounte os at 
W ; Men's clothing ....... Sede MN De ee ek —— | lowing table shows the percentage vet: 
e ee in usine SS | Women ‘aclothing .... 11310918 23:0 | Grand total ........ Bh A 230} hanes io abaten actounte vente’ July 31, 1942, and a year mone 
; Ce ee crete. ees, 5 ee Shift in Settlements able from July 31,1941, to July 31,| Dceunted wen ae vents 
Many stores during the last few days have announced that sales ii Gag 1 wiseait 227 | Thus it is clear that within the| 1942, ‘The reduetion averages a “ : 
which they featured around this season during other. years are now ae Ete os $.400.980 2 past year there has been a sharp|18.2¢% and reflects the increased Total leu less Ines dept. sores + Seam nate 
Mout. This development on the retail front is in keeping with the Se 2% |shift in the importance of the | importance of charge account = Ssterenes Ae zi 
vho loaned him thapolicy of most retailers of making their present stocks last as long | Jeweern > a aeM§ 33 | three methods of settlement in the | in furniture stoves. Fe gr sg bers Sa ted Record of. merce 
how to fly: Then, t as possible, in the knowledge that replacements will be difficult if | Unclassified ea N 1,499,382 .382 11.1 /,| steres covered: Installment sales Decline in Charge Acegunts Becsivalte the ov aa ae 
. ean GF x0: impossible to obtain. Total less dept. sores so.ssesig (93 | have declined substantially in all S Faly.'teta pi Say 31, 1903, o tal We shall be pleased td® send to you 
e name of Phillips } There appears to be small possibility of any national regulation ae hee Seen oe ee of stores and particularly in | pois) house Ne of $10,780,459 in Gautalinant ac- a Record of Teuchanis'' 
.ry aircraft and startea of Tctail store hourse While the Wartime Prices and Trade Board | Otnd total «..01..<.. 1ssaaeaTs 117 | furniture ‘stores. Charge ac- | Total less.de depirworsd ice... 34 | counts without external financial which provides space for recording aad 
1€ equipment to th@pcontinues to keep the’ subject under study, the fecling seems to be| Cash sales reported as a percent- | COUntS have increased slightly in| etal ‘all types) 2.0.2: epee os assistance. .Comparative figures holdings of bonds, stocks, mortgages, 


that in view of widely divergent conditions no order of national furniture stores as this type of set-| Greatest reduction in accounts 









age of total sales showed an ap- on this item are: insurance policies and War Savings 



















































1941, the 655 stores reporting counts receivable which had been 


first three weeks of the year showing a gain of 11.9% 
showed total accounts outstanding | discounted as at July 31,1941, and 
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Conachie had started application can be drawn that would be suitable to all areas and all | preciable increase durina t tlement displaced installment sell- | outstanding was in installment ac- Ipstal, Credit Carried Without External "Certificates. 
er by flying a boxfylm classcs of trade and consumers, Limiting hours is being left toy om comparison bei oe nee ing; while in other types of stores, | counts as shown in this tabulation. Finaweine Write for your copy. 
ir North and releasing to the retailers themselves. pla am Ns nk charge accotint sales declined in} Decline in Instal. Accounts ae see ee 
° i » 104s house furn. ..... 4,737,408 
atists, could. Sono Bank deposits continue to climb, reflecting the me e ae aoe chan er ceeding Ps Or ee otal lens dept: cre 308 isis <LEOD, YOuNG Weir & Conpany 
Be ; ; Men's clothin ve edo | installment sales were cut. Cash |o.151 nouse turn. .....! 265 | Dept. stores ......... 5,272,920 8,964,513 staan 
sport of: sail actumulating pressure of higher payrolls and’ full Wee's ceubie 69.0 — 60.2 |sales formed a much larger propor- | Total less dept. stores oe. ae Total (all types) ...... 10,780,459 16,621,515 
. McConachie | “employment. D.B.S. index: << December stood at} General clothing ...0+014., 969 7) tion of total sales in all types of Re reek oe Hi} Concludes W.P.T.B.: “The firms sdiosisctinna te addins Torento 
flying fish: from’ _ 189.0 as against 185.1 in November and 154.7 a year Total Purnltare stisieseetees $4.2 568) stores. The first objective of cut- Only 302 firms supplied an an- have definitely succeeded in in- ; Telephone: Bigin 0161 
Edmonton. This ¢ ago. Ranic & sine eppucenondisss ec’ ae 308 ting credit sales was thus achieved. | swer as to how fgr they had to-de- | creasing their liquidity and have Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottowa, Hamilton, London, 
Cae me Railway carloadings so far this year are running|-~ “srtsensteseres | _ Second objective was to improve | pend on outside financial support |.concentrated particularly on re-|f) : ore » 
ning of the Alsi f a little below those for last year, with total of 2.2% Sewellgey jrerecsssvsvsevsess an 345 | the financial position of rejailers|to carry their accounts receivable. | ducing their bank loans. | ee 
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: o 4 Charge accounts on the whole | at $43 millions. By July.31, 1942, | July 31, 1942. » IFFERENT METHODS ‘OF LEAV- 

re on rs ae ji ve contracts let have shown a rather sharp | fotmed about the same percentage | this was down to $20 millions, a| _Dipeountef Instaltment Accounts EX PLAININ ING AN ESTATE SO THAT SHRINKAGE 
a eee — with — of material being a factor in | of sales as they did in 1941. Charge | drop of 31.74. “teed “ioe CAUSED BY THE NEWER TAXES AND DUTIES MAY BE LESSENED 
riss-crosued aaa : vee ermits er 1942 totalled $103.8 mil-| accounts were more important in Cut Receivables 1. | Total Nowwe, fur... he we HAS BECOME A GROWING PART OF OUR DAY-BY-DAY WORK. 
great northern ar ons, GowA some 23.3% from 1941. clothing and jewellery stores but| The following table shows the less dept. stores .... 129 16.0 INVESTIGATE THE PROBABLE EFFECT OF THESE METHODS AS 
y the country, In ® -Cotton consumption’ continues at a high level at | the greatest declines in importance |importance of consumer credit eee $6, 10.0 APPLIED TO YOUR ESTATE. NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART. 
there arose the ¢ al close to fhe 16 million 1b, mark monthly. For all 1942 | during the year were in those/ regulations in this regard, First Total Reduced + 


an air route to t ' 


and eventually vee. 


consumption amounted to over 195 million lb, a 
: Charge Accounts as % of Total Sales 


is shown the percentage change in The sli 
decrease of 1.3% from the 1941 total. e slight change in the figures 


, | accounts receivable from July 31, on, proportion of discounted ac- 
1941, to Oct. 31, 1941, showing in- eounts conceals the: fact that there 
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tag 4 % 
d his men felt that & Men’s clothing ..... stecesees 241 





































































: : 6.3 | rans th ‘ 
used both: witteGa@ Physical vol. of busines, DBS.* gers Sea sae nest® Genpeal einen ects sua. SRT creases well in the majority and) tog been a substantial cut in the 302 Bay Stseet COMPANY LIMITED + 
| . dei. National Income, D.B.S.0 ...... Re “Hon vece (648.2 0003 rrteeesereee S12 30-7) an average increase of 5.7% with- | 5457 indin = 
inted the way to come é . - total accounts outstanding and, | pegeeeseeepee————e E@ evecutor and trustee since 1897 @ 
; Nat. In Index ena eke wa ner 190.1 176.6 | Total clothing ..... cosseeeees 266 281])in the three-month. period. The 
Jaska highway, Dom. war expend. (million $).. 218.9 209.6 175.9 207.3 124.0. | wurniture >...... sr emeeecaces 289. “abe . consequently, in the total of bank | — - : 
lanes helped to Dom tcahgupeote {anh 21. Some ek SR ORES HUE | Betinmnacing se ssfaceress: eS. he [Dew seeuiaiane ome oe , : Si ; 
a at the . Retail sales index no, serie eae 162. isa ‘igs 138. and Fado «ssvsseaeeeeee 122 101 Fabout the-end of October and the; == 5 : 
” a sales index n eseeee weer le . . @ Bh house furn. second © - od 
route of the I Whoiceale saieg index no. Rie seek 151,8 170.7 177.9 lanes yates Favs thatddice ae 4 <! cok shows the ditfer- bP ings RHR. ob tr ene 
feans of ‘Serial Country store (% change pe. PRs, cnc, +1505 8438.7 / +126 +5.0 we es SUIS! g10 49.3) ence between accounts receivable ‘ 
eae Divd. payment index eivsdeceee » 122.7 123.1 123.3 123.5 120:3 aniiten: plait at Oct. 31, 1941, d t Jul 
teran pilots aBank deposits (1926-309) ...... 189.0 185.1 179.1 170.1 154.7 | Total less dept. stores .......236 23.9) 2% and as at July 
1e territory and J ‘Cash and cheque . index .... eves 197.8 161.3 139.7 132.2 paw ces vessece 24.8 26.9131, 1942. There is not a single in- 
Bark debits (1935-39=100) ..... atae 164.0 135.7 134.5 113.2. Gel Silo 
ong the way were val Money supply (C) ..+++++++: Sa ciah seeks 4,280 4,120 ~- 3,937 3,901 | Geend tothl .....-scécscccces 244 25.9} Crease shown and the average des ' 
nces. Planes wete USe@P yewsrRinT % OF CAPACITY— — 
irties and trail bBlaz Production ratio dnWokeh gh vg nees ° = a as me os Ne Wa e 
- road builders to Shipment ratio .....-0.sseeeseee X . \ 87. arti Re t 
They stood by to acip RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— ew me € a 10ns 
of mercy in case . TOMS sccceada eo eegeeseerteereses - eene 73 hp as ies 4 3 

carried the exGeuUWOM oon ow wcuweteremmenstsnefs sere OR iene és + |. Post Summary of Latest Rulings from Ottawa | 
es for conten OE DBS. index ..... saan ase capi pe 118.6 117.8 117.4 118.8 FERTILIZER FOR TOBACCO., LABELLING FURS. WP.TB. Or- 

| E EMPLOYMENT INDEX Nes. D.B.5.— W.P.T.B. Order A-548, Jan. 5, regu- | der A-558, Jan. 12. The correct\ fur 
g route which MoCo BPE PALL industriG® ......00. seeee tees eee 363.3 181.3 179.3 iets lates the - of ee > ence: name must be marked on anery fur 
t with eventually Gq) "Manufacturing ..............++46 ones . eB growers in the counties of Norfolk, | garment and. no person shall adver- 
Yukon Southern Trani "Passel ane? i ‘Tes ee se aa 3 210" ise | Elgin, Oxford and Brant in Ontario. | tise any fur without giving its cor- 
came president of : Jan. itedate .  % Adm. of Fertilizers, G. S. Peart. rect name. Adm. of Fur Skins, 
en a few months: agap*4'Lwars— 1942 1941 1942 1 = Change eee Michael Morris. 

’ ’ ‘ —2.2 ® 

merged into the Canam Ss"'osdings (week Jen, 2 $ 4.255000 4198000 12:900,000. 11 a2 ii? | MARD FIBRE AND CORD pe. . 8 8 
Lines. MeConachie wen C.N.R. gross rev..... (NOv.) $ 31,866,000 27,292,966 338,695,000 276,365,487 +226 | M..é& S Order CS-1, Jan. 9, p GLOVES AND. MITTS. W.P.T.B. 


CNR. net rev. .... * (Nov) § 6.602.144 5.719.863° 78,266,506 00347801 429.6 
is general manager CPR. g vo 5) GNov.) $ 22,414,905 20,207,692 232,340,753 200,241-838 +160 
for the C.PAL. will CPR. net rev. ..., (Nov.) 8 5,260,425 5,201,227 42,993,380 40,866,786 = +5. 


restrictions on the use and purchase Order A-557, Jan. 16. No person may 
of hard fibre and cordage. Dept. Con. make more than two thirds the num- 
of Supplies, G. Peter Kaye. ber of styles of gloves or mitts that 





oe ae bese 7 oe ican a fuction tious) 170,878 149,783, 1,810,633 ae +32.9 *-* 8 hé made last year. A schedule sets 
he Pacific ROEM Steel production ,.. (tons) 270,812 . 247,931 2,851,527 ee +108 | ere FRUITS. WP-TB. Order | out the styles and colors permitted 
bee a ee bi.s08 see 5 | 4-883, Jan..8, establishes the maxi-| Adm. of Work Clothing, A. Brad. 
¢ a 3 9,608, 81, 100 7300 \. 
. UF .Serizaete awarded - (Dec) $ f.e0ne, 'glet Soe lassen ieaoraie cats [mum prices which may be charged| shew. _ 


3 
Cement. prod., bbis, (Oct.) 1,146,307 1,042,685 6,190,624 7,324,025 +118 


f th Ww. o,f AGRICULTURE i . 
) eek D Fiour prod. bbis. .. (Nov.) 1,973,401 1,664,803 18,607,561 18,804,286 —1.8 
© : B Cattle salesa ...... (Dec.) 109,830 116,022 1,173,714 1,239,526 —8.3 


for certain dried fruits purchased 
rough the — ty Prices ~ p 
bilization Corp. F Adm., J,.G. 
Taggart. 





























. do over again, Hog saless ........ (Dec.) 722,284 «796,177 «= «228,163 | 216,207 «+68. ia 
be harder and toughely ¢rA risnerizs—: : 
ee Catch, cwts. .....05 Nov.) 761,600 921,100 10,047,300 10,483,000 ~—4.1 | “ARMORED CABLE. W-P.T.B, Or- 
do le —Leon Het 3 Tanta ebloe 556% Nov.) 1,494,300 1,396,100 30,259,300 24,541,800 +288 | der A-552, Jan. 12. Except with writ- 
dmhinistrator, NEWSPRINT— ¥ ten permission no person shall 








‘¢ * : Production, tons ... (Dec.) 244,183 300,823 3,177,004 3 ee cat manufacture flexible metal-covered 
what your neigh rs anions salt ae (Dec.) 226,772 303,924 3,006,144 3,287,898 3-7 | Oa, of the type e commonly called 
— Mrs, Franklin Oe eos) prod., tons... (Nov.) 1,618,113 1,828,037 17,103,950 16,411,908 (448 = Oe Y spi co oma > a : ts 
nenting in her dar eGold rec., fine oz. .. (Dec.) 349,459 401,716 4,594,487 5,081,480 9.5 e IT’S A SECURITY DOLLAR 


armored cable, or BX cable for any 
article ordered by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply or any of 
the defense departments. Adm. of 
Electrical Equipment, A. L. Brown. / 


*Petroleum prod., bri. «Nov.) 838,350 £55,003 9,504,201 9,226,961 +38. 
ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(November)— - 

Total monthly, 1,000 kw-.h.’s 3,180,153 3,185,962 , 33,860,720 30,224,560 +12.0 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 


Shoes, prod., pr. .. (Nov.) 2,884,992 2,935,564 30,549,537 29,910,628 +-2.1 
Cotton conten Ib. (Dec.) 15,797,619 16,150,612 195,701,570 198,389,402 ~—t.3 


ure, on the folly @ 


ke no peace until te 
is, east and west, ne 


‘buying protection ene and your family in an unsettled world. 



















Cigare ,045,660 753.932 9,277,039 7,861,717 +-18.0 ae ; | 

cuftectell final, snmis- nnn , No.t (Nov.) 1 H BOXES. W.PTB, Order -Cinipas already — ‘ : 

vocable defeat,” — Bank debitst ....... (Nov.) $ 4,906,558 3,428,906 . 41,331,641 35,556,411 +163 | A-§50, Jan. 12, provides that a per- tral 

yin Washingtomon POR Pond ics’ Dec i 6, M2302, (AT) SMe eltnagy an. | son who pells fish at wholesale may|°  prospergus fu : 

; sUnrevised figures covering N.S., eas N.B., Que., B.C, charge a deposit on bed en ‘market is building - v tg A WAR DOLLAR 

‘ee aeial at Nesbitt’ Thomson & Co. ro0n'omitied. 100 te nsf peat wate whe 2S haere ae soundly and surely for | | 
1943 victory for ™ a) ‘Compiled by Canadian. ‘Bank of Commerce. ) All i tries. Foods, Adm.,. +S. eee ge y estas fee —helping, through War Bonds and other investments, ag finance 

Complete, absolute 4 ; : . ye. tomorraw’s re A ag 3e : wat production } 

s powers. But — ~ Are you preparing to ' ; P . 


time until we fix Soe 


ll be able to rises ea share in the tretnen-° 


a ae Time Gea equals Lives Saved | avg frm Bee I, yy, 


—" which post-war years {|} =. "= ee. 
iancial Pt 





Sometimes the smallest thin a et cause or avert a; catastrophe. In these will bring?“ Perea oe Te IT’S AN ANTI-INFLATION NOLLAR 


times a minute or a second saved may save a life or many lives. Se = 





























Burean af © inter-related and complex is the machinery of wor with thé: ‘industries se oe ae o* —4 an force because it is not competing for consumer goods. , 
yspaper, ¥ ! which give it power that events, most remote and seemingly a "T'Hit cone to cultivate the [1 way | | 
sensual ysiness 1 mer come She tree of manT4 { rural market is NOW! The : | , 
in Canada. 3 ii The office on which most enterprise depends for guidance, sirection ‘place is in the Famil icy | 
po contol fous playa import so eto at Mi Ui Pin mand Im | place weikiy Sa: ees “It’s Your Life Insurance Dollar! 
plished te small. The second that is saved in the office may sqv Hibs biche sOMATIONAEtuteh' be eh | : co 


duction that may well save a lite or win a battle. 
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Firms 


‘dncoousd | Liquidity, Steady. Karninigl M 


Canada Trust 

Canada Trust Co.,. London, Ont, 
had net profit of $85,458 in the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1942, or $884 per 
Share,. as compared with $88,462 in 
the previous year. A total dividend 
distribution of $6 per share was made 
in the year, The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Huron & Erie Mort- 


The company will hold its annual 
meeting at London, Feb: 10, when a 
new by-law ‘will be considered to 
empower. the directors to appoint 


an executive committee of not less’ 


than three of their number, should 
the need arise, with such powers of 
the: board as they may delegate to 
them. 


corse 


principal were so good that 
rang ped ver png 
gage loaning during the year the 
total of. mortgages declined $332,884. 

et ee hoe erie) 
permitting. a large ‘sales, 

with the result that real estate held 
for sale was reduced 


Income and Surplus Account 


gage Corp. Years ended ee 31 


almost 
1941 000 to $195,701, w: isthe! lowest 
. figure for many years. 


.482| Sterling, debentures out 


Net profit 
60,000 | showed a further moderate decrease 


Less: Dividends . 


Surplus for year ... 
Add: prev. « 
Less: Tf. pens. 

War charities 


' NEW PRESIDENT ; 


28,462 
68,375 
22,586 

2,500 
71,771 
$8.84 
36.00 
1941 

» 
7,498,652 
1,761,473 
5,661,923 
‘1,671,771 


9,095,167 
26,932,184 


currency ‘debentures increased’ by 
$251,452, ~ 


Inceme and Surplus Account 


Surplus forward '... Years ended 2 
1942 


Earned per share .. 


$6.00 1941 
Creditors Pesition $ 
-> 


Net. earnings. .... 340,579 


Less: Taxes ...... 138,000 


Net profit . 210,881 
Less: Dividends 200,000 


10,881 
110,468 
10,000 


Trust funds and int. 

Secured by: 
Liquid assets 1,971,352 
Mortgages & int... 5,413,195 
her net assets .. 1,683,741 


9,078,268 
30,712,567 


7 feo ,304 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prev. surplus... 
Less: -Tfr.,.emp. fund ‘ 


anatase, ete, Surplus forward ..i.¢ | 121,348 
‘ Earned per share $5.27 
,Toronto Gen. Trusts Paid 5.00 

Net profit of Toronto, General Liabilities to ® Ty ’ 
Trusts Corp. was maintained during coe fie ee ea 
saat at.almost the same level as in Deposits 3500,003 2,897,815 

Annual. meeting will be held. at 12,389,022 12,531,188 
the Toronto head office Feb. 3. ese sik aah oak 


Income and, Sarplus Account 
President of the Dominion Brew-» Years Ended Dec. 31 sie ae 


ers’ Assoviation at: the annual . 73942 1941 , eacobeg. Seba taeis 
meeting held at Ottawa. on sen 184 16,994,407 17,044,556 


January 21. Net earnings .,...... . ne 
Huron & Erie 


Less: Taxes ..sseseses 
ue i ‘ =a #8 oy C 
pes | Ree OREO. vs : Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp. re- 
id a 5 000 9. | ports net profit for: 1942 at. $202,554 
against $247,846 in 1941, or $5.85:a 
share against $4.95. 

It is officially stated that the exact 
liability for Dominion taxes. cover- 
ing the past two or three’ years has 
not been clearly determined, but that 
rulings will probably be - obtained 
from the taxing authorities during 
the co ing year. Meanwhile, the 
company’s provision of $100,000 is 
said to appear ample to cover an- 
ticipated levies. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years ended Dec. 
| 1941 


$ 
295,973 
48,127 


od 


247,846 
vidends ... 200,000 


47,846 
153,958 
4,500 


D. CLIVE BETTS 
Vice-Presidént of Canadian cured) by i 
Breweries Limited, was elected —- Aa enn 
Other net assets .... 400, 


44,649 
503,803 


Surplus forward ... 548,452 
Earned per share $7.15 
i 4.00 


Crediters’ Pesition 
1942 


Surplus for year-..... 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 


Classified . 


z . 

7 2 
Advertisements 
Classified ads. eost 4c. per word 
and figure for each imsertien, 
Minimum ad. 12 werds. Add six 
words when box: number is 
required. When replies are te 
be mailed to advertiser, add eT te 

10c, Classified ads, payable in posits 
advance. Contract rates on 
application. 

—— 


44,144 
459,660 


503,804 

$7.14 

4.00 
1041 


$ § 
7 491,317 10,943,265 
6,666,550 6,847,848 


17,157,867 17,791,113 

Secured by: 
Liquid assets .... 6,529,403 6,317,395 
Mitges. & int. 10,628,462. 11,473,717 
Other net assets... 5,061%92 5,003,804 
22,219,457 22,794,916 


beacecse 228,225,769 225,090,056 


SEASONED EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


High calibre; resourceful business man, 
18 years’ management experience, gradu- 
ate engineer, unusual coérdinating and 
operational abilities plus foresight, judge- 
ment and leadership qualities, is available 
to do a real management job for a pro- 
gressive company. Inquiries confidential. 
Please write Box 123, The Financial Post, 
Toronto. 


Estates, tic. Net earnings 
» Prov. 


& ‘munic: taxes .. 


Net profit’ 
Less: 


Ontario Loan 


Payment of mortgage interest was 
exceedingly good during 1942, re- 


ports Archfbald McPherson, presi- {Surplus ‘for year ... 


Add; Prev. surplus . 
Less: War charities 
w/o off premises . eveeee 


Surplus forward ... 197,304 
$4.95 


N. ew I veal Earnings per share., 
Se, Paid 


ALUMINUM COMPANY: OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


5% Cumulative Redeemable Sinking Fund 


Preferred Shares 
($100 Par Value) 


Price: $100 Per Share 


(Dividends on shares of this issue acerue from 
ist February, 1943) Ss 


[urns (ross Deriton 


LIMITED 
Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO AD. 9371 


CHARLES BURNS W. H. DENTON 


Liabilities to the Public- 
1942 1941 


$ 3 
138,034... 25,227,791 
10,061,466 * 9,841,422 
266,519 254,178 
35,466,019 35,323,411 
Secured by: : 


Liquid assets .... 6,597,038 6,138,974 
Mtges., etc and int. 29,5 30,860,329 
5,073,412 

ie 


Debentures ......... 
Deposits .. 
Interest - 


543,828 
Other net assets*. 6,214,511 


42,356,377. 43,117,175 


“Including stocks of Canada Trust Coi, 
carried at $1,553,480; unrealized ee of 
The Peoples Loan and Savings Corp., car- 
ried: at $671,783 in 1942, $729,407 in isi, 


British Mortgage 

Both guaranteed investment re- 
ceipts and deposits held by British 
Mortgage & Trust Corp. of Ontario 
for the public expanded during 1942, 
combined total of $5.9 millions com- 
paring with $5.7 millions at the end 
of 1941. Nelson Monteith, president, 
states that the second and third 
Victory Loans caused quite substan- 
tial, though temporary, shrinkages 
in the deposit item. 


during the year -to: $97,818, . while |. 


head office. ta. ‘sete 0 
mins a ; ot 


~*~ Oi : . 


Net ieee’ arenes’ : 
Leas; 


WSs enlierateet a 


us for year Piet is 

: Prev. Surplus ose 
Surplus forward . . T 3a0ee 
Earned. per share ... ene mo 

Paid ....04. S hdanis ss 


Liabilities to. Pablic 
1942 


7. i 


$. 
Gid. invest; receipts .. Sid 3,441, 211 3,383,391 
Deposits 


2,473,780 ° 2,360,823 


Secured: by: 
Liquid assets 
Mortgages & int:’..: 
Other net assets.....: 


Total § 3.560% be RSs 7,192,837 7,825,822 
Sis ne enlace 
Eatates,-etc..........2) 9770753 - 850,301 


Central Canada. 
Central Canada* Loan & Savings 
has for a‘number of years: operated 
as an investment trust, holding con- 


trolling: interest in, the Canada’ Life 
Assurance Co., together with shares 


* 2,382, 
3,049,871 3,371,078 
1,877,948 1,872,608 


in National Trust Co.,” Canadian: 


Bank of Conimerce, “Western. Assur- 
ance Co. and the: Canadian Real 
Estate :Co, 


"inopnte. and» eathise, Account ; 
—_ — i 


Net profit for year . 
Less: Dividends 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prey. surplus ,... 202,394 
Surplus forward 
Earned per share ..... 
Paid’ *....:. ssénee . . 8.00 


Annual meeting will be held’ at] 


the GREAT-WEST LIFE 


The Great-West Life is filling an important role in the 
nation’s wartime economy. During the year, the Company 
invested over twenty-eight million dollars in Victory Loans 
on behalf of its policyholders—representing hundreds of 
thousands of premium payments. In addition, over a quarter 
of all male employees have entered the armed services; while 
others are giving their time to the many organizations 
essential to the war effort. 


The Company’s Position at the End of 1942 


Insurances and Annuities in Force - - $698,010,493 


Providing protection to policyholders 
and their dependents numbering more 
| than a million. 


New Business Placed - = «-« = « -« 


New protection added by men and 
women to provide for their future. 


Payments to Policyholders & Beneficiaries 15 aiesw 


$5,000,000 was paid to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders — living policy- 
holders receiving $10,000,000. 


abe. eds © mj pitiorng yim Ae amb enti 189,297,807. 
Resources held to fulfil obligations to 
policyholders and — preenens, ae 
' 


- DeGREMT- WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY: 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


78,910,662 


i 


step in helping t 


ee Total 
+ 5,914,902 . 5,753,214 


"Tisconet Sores 
Surplus $0 for ear caren 


500 Kens: Tat eserves 1 


685 | Surplus’ forward. fee ! 
pe rae c 


5.00% 
ire of of. 9100 00 par value, on 
leas to: rabiss ma 

1942. 1941. 
$ $ 
+1 9,087,287 


» 1/784;,100 
273,187 
388,240, 


2,191,756 
<M 383,229 9,831,056 


Guar. trust nec. fous 
ee indies 

: Merounee 260,960 
Other net mane épen 


~ Earnings-of Lambton Loan & In- 
-vestment, Co.; Sarnia, showed -some |’ 


contraction. during 1942 to $2.63 a 
share from $2:96'in: 1941, the com- 
pany's ninety-ninth annual report 
shows. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Dec 31 
: 1942 


Net earnings ........ 41,521 
Less:, Dividends . 39,487 


Surplus for year.,.... “2,034 
Eaened per share . $2.63 
2.50 


ir to, Peviic 


2,623,269 


1,074,220 
Mortgages & int... 2,685,000 
Other net assets* oy 438,859 


OR pcs e ashy Leake 3 98,784 4, 
teeing Ls Lambton rst Co, stock ‘care 
ried: at>$330,000. 


‘Total;,... 


SAL actbeteeames! " “3 
15,000 Poop ; 
Fat] Beatle 


sodesdouscepes ? 


Nat peotit’.. 
Less: Dividends 


wilh 


. eregeesee.: 
mo penee . 


tee 


1,812,824 


Deposits BME SS # Oe oF Oe 
Liquid 
~ ‘Other net assets. sere 
Total ... 


Montreal ees 
Starts. New Course 


A course in taxation-and>govern- |: 


ment controls. is being ‘started Feb. 
4 by Sir George Williams. College, 
Montreal. It will consist of a lecture 
on Thursday evening of: each week 
by: a qualified expert on;such. topics 
as wartime price. regulations, .war- 
time wage controls; excess» profits 
tax, corporation and personal income 
taxes, sales taxes, succession duties, 
Chairman of the course, which con- 
tinues to May’ 13, will be P. T, R. 
Pugsley. A similar course ‘last year 
was taken by 30:business and indus- 
trial executives. 


Dominion. 
ae 3,262,150 duction of coal'in 1942 totalled 5,- 
oe 5a ,429tons, .as against 6,095,925 tons 
- 580,085 ~ §,901,397'| in 1940,- the- last normal year -since 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


ares 
f 


~MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 


Steel. & Coal Corp.’s pro-; the sit-down: strike in 194] 


senteeism. and: enlistments, 


r ‘ 


TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


A.four-month evening course for business and industrial 
executives. Under the leadership ‘of guest specialists, cur. 
rent government regulations are interpreted and discussed, 
Chairman: P. T. R. Pugsley, C.A. 
Thursdays, 8:25 to 10:15 p.m., starting February 4th 
Information from the Registrar 
1441 Drummond Street, Montreal, MA. 8331 


Sir George Williams College 


OF THE MONTREAL Y.M.C.A. 


FOR THEM - @ new earth! 


Fak toln'nilih ei Ws Sl kan inbinteniont: A world: happy in the certainty that an ageres- 
sor can never again imperil their future ... To-day post-war planning in business is just another 


to make our post-war world, safe. It is a challenge to advertising, and to those 


engaged, to do their part. For advertising must offer leadership in newer and better ways to pro- 
mote mast prodction meee dierfpuion and mass education ir.the new world that Wes ahead. 
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What ts the Prope Tax For 


pet A 


To answer the questions involved involved ioay's aithpiicatad © 
tar setup, Molyneux L. Gordon, KC. ee has written 
this new and authoritative series of arficles for The Fingn= ‘ 
cial Post. 

Mr. Gordon has specialized on tax questions, and’ is the 
guthor of “Digest of Income Tax Cases of the British Com- 
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Those “Miscellaneous” Tieduciioan 


ARTICLE NUMBER EIGHTEEN 
By MOLYNEUX L- GORDON 

Most arrangements with competitors either to keep up prices or 

to refrain from competition are. illegal in Canada. If money §is 

expended to purchase shares and ghus obtain the voting control of 

a competitor or to buy his plant? these payments are- usually consid- 

ered capital expenditure dnd non-deductible, notwithstanding the 
fact that the plant is closed down or scrapped after purchase. 

On the other hand, payments made to induce a competitor to 
refrain from competition or to defray the expenses of an association 
whose main object is to keep up prices? are generally deductible. 

Payments Out of Profits 
? rhe tax is charge on profits and one of the strongest. principles of 
income tax law is that the application of profits is immaterial. It 
frequently happens that rentals or salaries are based on profits. The 


Privy Council decided $ that the Pondicherry Railway Co., which had 


agreed to pay one half of its profits to the French Government, could 
not deduct the amount so paid but was obliged to pay tax on the 
whole. Lord Macmillan stated that a payment out>of profits and 
conditional on profits being earned cannot accurately be described as 
a payment made to earn profits. 

If the reasoning of this judgment had been literally applied, it 
would have caused a great deal of confusion, but in a subsequent 
case before the Privy Council, Lord Maugham pointed out4 that 
there is always an exception to every rule and that the payment of 
a managing commission was deductible. 


This case was followed by the Court of Appeal in an English | ya, 


case 5 where certain manufacturers had agfeed to pay the Skoda Co. 
20% of their net profits for technical advice. It may now be said 
with considerable ccuracy that all salaries contingent on profits, all 
rentals based upon profits and other, like payments, may be deduct- 
ible, but in other cases most payments out of profits are non- 
deductible. 

As, for instance, if a doctor purchasges-a.medical practice, paying 
part cash and: a percentage of thé profits, or if. your,partner dies 
and you agree to purchase his share either for a fixed sum or a’ sum 
based upon future profits, such sums are considered capital expen- 
ditures and are non-deductible. 

Return of: Moneys Spent on, biipecvedsints’: 

Frequently business concerns agree to alter or improve rented 
premises, advance money to construct a siding, or make other similar 


| payments.”.In most cases these. payments are considered capital: 


expenditures and non-deductible;. but the question usually depends 
on the form of the agreement. . 

In 1924 a quarry company requested a railway ‘to provide a siding 
and agreed’to pay the cost of the same upon the understanding that 
they should obtain a rebate on part of the freight ‘until the original 


ben Ally deat with in he preceng account can form a trading | 


neceipt ay ther year in which it is granted. 
Taxes 

Income tax is eateaned’ a share of the profits and consequently 
all taxes which are levied upon income are non-deductible. Thus, 
you cannot deduct from one year’s income the tax paid in that year 
on the income of the preceding year; nor can you deduct from the 
Dominion tax “income tax paid to a province or municipality.® 

On the other hand, Customs duties, municipal taxes and license 

fees which are payable whether you make profits or not, are deduct 
ible, subject to the limitations contained in section 6 (0) which-has 
been recently enacted. This section forbids the deduction of any 
provincial levies which were imposed subsequent to June 24, 1940, 
and in cases where such levies have been increased since that date 
forbids the deduction of the amount of the increase. 
Under section 8 a taxpayer may in certain cases deduct from 
his income tax paid in Great Britain, other parts of the Empire and 
foreign countries, The provisions of this section are somewhat com- 
plicated and ‘should be earefully studied. 

If you purchase a property which is subject to municipal taxa- 
tion you are permitted to apportion and deduct the taxes for the 
period during which you own ‘the property, ' but if you commute 
water rates or local improvements, this is considered a vo expen- 
aithre and is non-deductible.1! ° 


= (1) Collins 
(1915) 7 aera 


“REFERENCE 
. Adameon (1938) 1 K.B. ore @ 'Grahamston _ c. v. Crawtord 
239; (4) Indian 


25, (3) Pon erate tee 58 Indian App. 
Radio & Cable v Commissioner (1937) 8 LTR. 270: 6), British Sugat 
cturers v. Harris (1938) 2 KB. 220; (6) Vv. Hadnock Quarries 


ufa Westcombe v 
16 T.C. 137; a . Flettons (1980) 22 T.C. 455; (8) British Mexican 
Co. v. Jackson ( ) 16 TC. ; Roenisch v . the Minister - (1931) Ex. C.R. 1; (10) 
ewe hogy Case No, 73 Listy ° 'S.A.T.C. 64; “an Income Tax Case No. 228 (1931) 
A. 


cost had been liquidated.. The court held that ® the quarry company | 


could only deduct as an expense the actual amount of freight paid 
to the railway company less the rebate; : 

‘ Nine years later a brick manufacturer eriteved into a similar 
arrangement for the construction‘ of another siding, but before exe- 
cuting the agreement took the precaution of to idering the tax 
situation. and a clause was added rapes agreement ° provided 
that, as s00n as Tebates were 
cooneactle the prick company would transfer. the siding ‘to ‘the 
railway company: ‘The court held that? the: moneys* received by 
the brick company ‘were in: payment for the siding and consequently 
were a capital receipt and nori-deductible. 

These two cases. are very good examples: of the extraordinarily 
fine distinctions which are sometimes applied. and ‘the importance 
of considering the question of tax before signing written documents. 

Settlement of Liabilities 

lf a taxpayer incurs a bona fide debt, he is entitled to charge off 
this debt against his profits. If in @ subsequent year he js’ able to 
settle this debt for léss than the face value, the reduction is not a 
profit of the business and consequently the accounts: of the prévious 
year cannot be opened up and jthe debt Valued-at-the amount actually 

aid, 
" This principle would not asniy when the debt‘ w. was settled i in the 
year in which it was ‘incurred. 

In 1919 the British Mexican Petroleum Co. agreed’ to Hutehese 
a large quantity of oil and on June 30, 1921, owed sundry creditors 
£1.4 million of which over £1 million was due for oil.’ It had also 
contracted to purchase four steamers from Harland. Wolff-&(Go; In 
the following year these creditors agreed to reduce their claims by 
the sum of £945,000. In the House of Lords, Lord Thankerton stated 
that § he was unable to see how the release from a liability which has 


“From everything which bas happened in .the past 
we may draw encouragement for the future’? 


Chawctecle 


Churchill's words, seasoned, with prudence, sein 
with courage, apply not only to our Commonwealth's 
steadfast course through “this present unpleasant ° 
ness” but also to our progress through the strains. | 
and stresses of the peace which is. to follow it. 


Already upon the horizon, now lighted by a red 
dawn, we see strange shapes ’ appearing — old - 
forces in new forms and power demanding to be 
adjusted to national and international life... : 
But we in the British Commonwealth of Nations need: . 
not be dismayed. We are fortunate in that we can ~ 
draw upon ‘deep’ reserves of’experience in adjusting 
the dynamics of: individual initiative to furtherance 
of the common. weal. True we face 

troubled seas; but we do sa in a stout 

ship.well balanced’ with sound common 

sense ond manned by men of -wisdom 


EMPLOYERS” 
\ASSURANCE / 


to pay for the cost: of: 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Arthur F. Jones bas joined the 
Toronto office of Walsh Advertis- 
ing Co. as account executive, Mr, 
Jones was with MacLaren Adver 
tising Co. for thirteen years as a 
copywriter and account executive; 
previously baving been connected 
with Lord & Thomas of Canaa 


Alberta and British Columbia from 
the Gillespie Grain Co. No financial 
details of purchase have been dis- 
closed but transfer is to start Mar, 1 
and a change of ownership is ex- 
ae by Apr. 15. 
mpany operates a 
terminal feed and cereal mill in Ed- 
moenton and a leased terminal at Vic- 
toria. Most of its country elevators 
are in Edmonton district but there 
are- some in the Peace River and 
Dawson Creek areas. 

- Following the acquisition of Gilles- 
pie Grain Co., United Grain Growers 
will have a total of §11 elevators ex- 
tending from the lake head to the 
Pacific coast, 
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Public Liability, Property Damage, and Collision Insurance 
¢ on Private Passenger Automobiles Substantially Reduced i in 
Pesca? Cost, Effective January Ist, 1943 


OLLOWING their action of 1b April, when rates for 

.public liability and property damage insurance to auto- 

_ mobile owners in the low gasoline rationing Categories were 

; substantially reduced, member companies of the under- 

| signed bodies writing automobile insurance announce a 
. further substantial reduction in rates, effective January 


lst, 1943. 


“The - reductions apply to. public liability, property 
jcentee and collision insurance rates. 


This voluntary action by the companies is the result of 
a continuing study of conditions brought about by reduced 
"gasoline rations and a consequent reduction in the mileage 


ot passenger automobiles. 


: Tt is part. of the programme which provided for a 
‘plenaas review of rates which was instituted by these 
‘companies a3 soon as reduced mere Spmanreton 


-, became a war measure, 


“iF 


a Ic will be apparent that hdapintiiie eng ai have 
_ Most no’ time in’ implementing: theis giocaners Policy of 


PUBLISHED BY THE INSURANCE COMPANIES; 
CANADIAN UNDERWRITERS’ 


j 
: 


‘tor, | 
‘ 


keeping rates in line with wartime gasoline rationing; 
reduced travel and a presumptive decline in the accident 


rate. While the latter, has not, in fact, declined as markedly — 


as conditions might have led one to anticipate, nevertheless 
it has declined: : 

Thus these member companies have decided to take into 
consideration in naming the new reduced rates, a lessenin 
of the general hazard of motor traffic which may be 
reasonably anticipated, although not yet actually achieved. 

The progressively reduced rates for automobile 
insurance, being based on conditions which are the result 
of war measures of a temporary nature, must be considered 
themselves a war measure and contingent upona continuing 
of these conditions, 


Owing to heavy reduction in staffs dos to wartime 
manpower shostage and restricted transpottation; it may 
be impossible for the member companies’ agents to contact 
all their policyholders. Details of the new rates, effective 


January 1st, 1943, should be obtained from your insurance 


agent. 


MEMBERS OF 
ASSOCIATION 


INDEPENDENT AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CONFERENCE. 
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E.R. Adair 
Professor of history, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 


Winding die war be ant an end ta 
itself but only a means to an end, 
Therefore the most important thing 

“ is to discover how to use properly 
the peace that follows. The Domin- 
ion parliament ¢annot directly run a 















































war but it can plan fof peace by| Pay Bilkey : 4.-Watch nxraagnt rec Ww. 
safeguarding what liberty we have. increase in expefiditt oH 
This heh do'by constant investigac| et Cn ere 5, Restore its traditional. su 


tion and control of an overpowerful, If government does not submit al acy and exercise a more ‘ayant ee ta oa : 
_evergrowing civil and military|comprehensive war plan at. the) supervision .and ‘control, over’ all} én ae ae Syne 

Gun ot re resmrsdegtc © ne nei “ig aredt reguilations. |. = ‘|would help achieve “the maximum 

tion of the younger generation from | should ask for it, There has been no/ -6. Give consideration and: anecieids 



























unnecessary military demands, by|such plan hitherto. It shold provide| place only to--waging war, to re-| — = ee maintaining’ home be given fair -prices-and.an assur- 
setting up competent bodies to ex-|for scientific distribution of man-| establishment. Those men who, like|” 5) A thoroughly: constructive dis. | ce, of am adequate:labor supply. it. goes into action. 
amine the problems of establishing | Power to meet the needs of war, in-| myself, were: in government during es of the war organization with Yea hg The government s should be requir- 


peace and social and economic se-|dustry, agriculture and overseas/ the hardest-years:fromi 1929 are most 
curity, and by encouraging the gen-|@tmy, with special reference to the/ determined ‘that there wn tec no 
eral public to think by giving com-| Probable demand of heavy reinforce- | repetition. 
plete publicity to these problems and | ments this year. Parliament should) 7. Plan‘ for closer trade relations 
to what is being done to solve them. | recast its labor legislation, put teeth|/ with all English-speaking people 

< in it and ‘prevent strikes in war in- | and join.them.in provisions for con- 

Bee dustries. It should give greater at-| trolling aggressive countries. 
Garfield Anderson ae 2 Sees SL eer : 
e y war departments or those 
Mayor of Fort William, Ont. iministering. civilian. services,| J. R. Burnett 


a view to’ increasing flexibility es- of se eg ad eu tyyecendy 7 

pecially as to production, to make | F, Letarte fuel and other vital services which 

possible: quick: adjaatment +o enna President La Corporation de Prets| are ‘beyond the: control of local or 

wi is: nage age aga a ber of other corporations, Quebec | sistripution of manpower. It is im- 

"| .2. An overhaul of the whole set-| City. portant'to find mieans of establish! 
up of labor legislation and methods} 1 assure Canada:and her allies an | better relations with labor especial- 

of dealing with labor troubles. increase in farm production; adopt |ly, to ensure uninterrupted opera- 
3,A critical examination .of man-} , new jegislation to maintain farm- | tion of war industries. 


























1. Mobilization for total war. There is great need of this, greater| Editor, Guardian, Charlottetown. ie ee ek ‘ae ee ers on their farms. and bring a pp 
‘ ; S : e them / 
© Democratié:control-of thdustry.{.. Te es realized by the| © Restoration ofthe: dominance of coud ‘coteably evideat help back there, and assur : 


taxpayer. iament should’ ; busi- roportionate to that . 

— * parliament should’ be the main busi-| “4 “adoption of the, Ruml tax plan po ah nan ee . Sis . W.F. Nickle, K.C. 
ness’at the coming session. ion toerand aluamtibicalten ntti other working Classes.. ’ ; 
Instead ‘of being on’ vacation the | 25 SicP ‘ward simp ica ©! 2. ‘To prevent strikes arid intensify| Singston, Ont. and s former On- 


t Canadian : tax PENS, . production, make uniform wages tario attorney-general. 


Asia effective in war industries through-| 1. To convince’the Canadian: peo- 
Brooke Claxton _ lout the Dominion, prohibit strikes | ple and’ our Allies that’ the: life of 
Montreal, -and. member» of House | for the duration ai:d favor natiénal | Canada is being co-ordinated with- 


3. Public ownership or where this 
is not feasible in wartime, at least ; ae 
complete government control of all Percy C. Black! : ee part 0! year, parli 
war industries so that each plant should be in session, even if this 


+4 Amherst, N.S., and member of ; ; 
becomes a unit in the national plan. ° necessitates an increase of indem- 


e*#« 


































farmer and consumer organizations,} 3. Provide true selective service} departments might’ be adequately} 4, Prevention of waste of» man- 
and replacement of dollar-a-year| for farm, mine, woodlands, fisheries|taken care of. The -government.| power and money in services and in- 
men by national administrators paid | and war industries, to ensure essen-| could provide for these in its esti- | dustry. 

only by the state. tial production. mates, 5. Simplification of tax: laws and]. | 
procedure, 

6. Méans for inereislax efficiency 
and responsibility of government and 
parliament. ; : 

7. Reconstruction (rehabilitation, 
education, employment, social insur- 
ance, labor standards, development 
of resources, constitutional arrange-, 
ments with provinces, organization 
of industry and agriculture). 

8. Relations with’ other ‘countries 
—conduct of war and plans for peace. 

To help in this we need: 

*_ A, General recognition of Can- 
ada’s achievements, a sense of na- 
tional purpose, the feeling» that 
Canada is going places, a burning en- |, 
thusiasm for Canada. 

B..Informed and lively . public 
opinion.” _ 

_ C. Constructive help from the op- 
position and press—less ra 
criticism. 

« D. A more lively parliament: 

KE. on of ser tuhaataet pro- 
cedure permit concentration of 
discussion on subjects suth as above. 
This is practically impossible under 




















11lth Annual Statement 


he Bank of Nova Scotia 


Capital Paid Up 
$12,000,000 



































Balance December Sist, MOAT 8 ie USE SES: Ges bl te $ - 1,266,493.24 
Net profits for the ene alan December 3ist, 1942, after Dominion taxes 

$1, P87, 178.16 (of Thich $70,076.14 is refundable under the pov of the 

Excess Profits Tax Act) and 


) after making a to Contingent 
Accounts out of which accounts full provision for and Doubtful Debts 
has been made e@eeee Oe 1,860,262.38 


$ _ 3,126,755.62 | 
Quarterly Dividends, Nos. 289, 290, 291, 292.” ee eowegeaeeseareseoeeeewaerere .$ 1,380,000.00 





































Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund eseeeee eeeeeeeeereeereneseoeereeeee 210,000.00 present rules, 
~ Written off Bank Premises............0+...4+ espe prvvcdscageeestasese 250,000.00 F. Smaller war committee of mini- 
Balance carried forward December 31st, MONE cS ss sme shad tect eats 1;286,755.62 sters with top level economic*and|‘” 


military’ advisers, all substantially 
free of departmental duties. ~ 
G. Separate ministers of re¢on- 


_$ _3,126,755.62 
General Statement as at December 31st,1942 





























































LIABILITIES j struction and information (films, 
apital paid Wis club oes Ccdduan .6cb FER aunee aes oes $ 12,000,000.00 broadcasts, arts, educational. serv- | 
eeeeseeeeaseeers Se eeseeseersesesHeaesseses 24,000,000.00 ices, research, voluntary war serv- 
Dividends is declared and unpaid. ,..,..-.+..+¢ ts Yeti oe oo stl 302,106.45 ices, etc.) and possibly also’ @fiex-. 
Balance of profits, as per profit and account.......+.+. 1,286,755.62 ! ternal affaits, because the rapidly. 
wiih. decemiien = % wosaaiess 5,033,216 Py 37.588,862.07 extending field of Canada’s external 
De its by and Sennen due to conaiel eereeeeese @eaeeeeveoer we ie’ relations. puts an undue b de on | 
goverment. 3 2. 2. visa ods doe he hehe "s 25,522,326.01 the prime minister when’ his other | ° 
- Deposits by and balances due to provincial responsibilities are heavier than ever 
——— ines oats ace eek eee. Fs 130/587'63.90 before. 
posits y public no ae interest. . ‘ ‘ * @ @ 
e Deposits by the public bearing } 
enna 180,413,570.06 Gordon K. Frazer 
—_———————._ 337,591,980.58 Lakefield, Ont. and member of 
eee 625,197.03 House of Commons for Peterbor- 





ough West. 

There are many.main jobs facing 
parliament at. the coming session; 
but in order to keep up the-morale 
and ‘health of our people the pro- 














































pb us dabne cesayoscecleas’ coueens Meaweeruhsvees 8,949,337.35 
Depoaita iy and balances due to banks and banking co 
respondents in the United Kingdom and foreign counties. 4,060,234.40 
$350,634,768.78 


Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding.................+0+ Mineo Ka; eee ‘614 62 















































Liabilities to the public not included wiser the foregoing heads............ 998,809.53 duction. of food I believe is one of 

$410,467,055.00 the most important. Numerous 

3 ——— farms will not be fn production this 

Gold held in Canada. .....0..04iveesenssestviees was 9.79 Oe 

Subsidiary coin held in Conada.-....0 000s. ssessceseseee, 418,981.59 hp. 1 SURE Irt THRE SAFMS DO: UE On 

Gold he elsewhere eee eee ensece eeeereseeesreeseseeeeesese 4.55 a munition basis. I also suggest a 
Subsidi cgin held elsewhere. .....ssseccesscescsseesese 951:121,68 survey be made of-all farms: to see : 
plots of th Banke of Canada 002202000002 10,898,029.25 which ones can -be tractor plowed | | 

e wr oo OMAGH. ceecevessse eeeeceeereseee \ an seed i 
Notes of other chartered banks. ..............s: geenecese 90, 071.20 . eas ae tees a eee 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian. weeese+s| 10,668,785.43 to plow. disc and th 
—————$ 44,483,637.53 pi Lb eerste bier nsmecscn A 
Con ues on otbbe banks ocevnwba Eek s MLSE EL cae esse. -15,775,203.83 on a custom basis at below cost. 
y banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than in Canada...... 28,843,881.66 _ | These tractoy-corps should operate 




















24 hours per day. Women’s land 


89,102,7 
$ 02,728.02 army of uniformed corps should be| 


| Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, matur- 




















ing within two years, not exceeding market value,................-...5 76,035,762.45 formed and capable: farmers ‘work- | * 
Other Dominion ee government direct and guaranteed securities ° ing on poor land should be moved 
not ex mar GS ic ck doi kako enue > Mant cake he tok orek 61,216,094,28 to good ‘land to —, rahe 
Canadian municipal securities, not ae market 'value................ 095,690.60 
—— securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value......... 3,691,794.40.. 










F. |. Ker ‘sf 
Editor, Spectator, Hamilton. 








nds, not exceeding 
Call and short (not excoeding thirty days) loans in Canada on stocks, deben- 






tures, other securities, of a sufficient marketable value to cover... $,198,600.37 sbaiaae 
Cal se ee eer et et ce aurea see e omen us etre pacar ce for’ Ws 
Caan ne err ome (340,296.00 ° authority which ist a verylowebb| ” 





















$254,162,959.76 - 

included, : 

Poe Pe cdaa swe sane GG a pee $110,120,660.55 
not 






a ¢ =a * curb the law evasions of| 
vradescks ‘ ; pe other truculent minorities, Having |- 
MB vn whe 3s ty shiv eniod +e e oivo my 231,956.39. ‘ "} necessarily: delegated much) of: its |” 

2 sets 5 power to government by order in 























eeeheereeeeeee 















———- $126,777, 447.39. council, Parliament must: insist: that 
speenmeae nya an epee ws - ee etre ; es its neuen 
on real estate solid by the Dank, .........62-ccsscceeevcwaveee... 
Bank at/not more than cost, less amounts written off. . "0 4 cteubaphiele a be| 


enforced to meét.thée}! 
conditions which made them neces- . 
sary with scant regard for political | ' 
consequences or academic  sophis-} 


pomsions, Aa 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation. . roe eres 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies... /...........60. ec ececesee’s 
Other assets not inchaded under the foregoing heads (but including refundable 

portion of Dominion Government Taxes)....isssssssoveevesyesns eee ae 201,427.37 


J. A. McLEOD, President H. D. BURNS, General Manager 
eer eet apnea amieaneg uieonis 
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|, Tonowro,Camapa, 18th January, 143, Hn eeroeniine gaa 





“In reference to - 
| war service overseas, release many | burden. 
, }hundreds of draftees from training} For projects after the war rural 
,|camps where they waste time on|Caniada offers conservation and re, 
en | lesser notions of ‘defense.’ Drastic |forestation on a*wide scale simijq, 
‘| compulsory measures are needed fom) to work alresdy in progress on Grang 








Second, would ‘be preparation for 


[the peace which seems to be 
‘Rélior, San, Brandon, Man. ; ‘| proachinig. Speaking for rura) On 


ores seems to me the ‘main task/|tario the chief problem now is lack 
en ‘isthe manpéwer | of power. Farmers and townspeopie 
‘Most .of the} are now overworked, many have 







of aitiultls “ahead.’. Definite stands | reathed their limit and hope that the 


ae ‘are needed. this. |new legislation for regulations wi 
i cisions : lj 


give relief rather than add to the 


civilian labor for: war plants and es-|River! Preliminary legislation is 
sential services in Canada. needed to prepare ier these projects 
‘Some. vital recommendations _ of 


Sirois:report should-be implemented | A. T, Whitaker 


to assure the federal government} Editor, Expositor, Branifo 

, rd, Ont 
of power under‘constitution to make} 1. The replacement of bureau. 
real attempts to solve the problems} sti. authority by that of par 
that will arise aftér the end of fight- ¥* 


f ment. 

ing ~ war.) 2. Postwar planning, including the 
\7 * 28 ®@ de-limitation of responsibility ang 

Ldn Eo ‘le Dine participation between the federal, 


: provincial and municipal gover. 

eae aa House of ae ments. 

or erin-Simcoe, On 3. Insistence upon cabinet res 

president Great Lakes Paper Co. ibility for departmental vue 

Among the many problems facing |place of references to bureaucrats 
Parliament at the approaching ses-|who will not respond to letters o 
sion are manpower and the delega-| appeals and conduct themselves ag 
tion of Parliamentary responsibility |“high-hat” super-authorities againg 
to Boards and Commissions. whom the. public has no protection, 
























4. The elimination of present mon-| 1, Build up the morale of the] dictatorship will run riot ‘and‘ledd|- of Commons for St’ Lawrence-St. | labor unions. out fear or favor'to-secure-a maxi-| ‘To achieve the desired results, con-| _ A parliament whose members wil] 
opoly controls of industry under/ Canadian people and concentrate] to the spread'of’such a‘deplorable| George. 3:Keep high schools open: in mum war effort. F sideration should be given to the fol-| respond to the occasion would soog 
which workers and farmers are| everything possible on winning the | calamity ‘as ‘we’ have seen in ‘the| At this*session: Parliament should: order to have technicians euring and| 2. To convince those who through |lowing course of action: ~~ relegate these usurpers of democratie 
os as oe — ae Ae geri war, “~ aera oe i wz ipoumdi deal -with:” . | after the war. this: attainment’ of such an‘ effort] 1. Manpower for military, agri-| functions to the oblivion they de. 

anadian people mus e n year. roun ment} 1..Manpower organization. ir ‘li ls 73 s h erve. 
direction of the war effort by ade- 2. — that there gph aes " would necessitate shang Z. taser policy. 5 ‘ = eae: ic pn and Bare peek Sei ate Oe ON ere See 
quate representation upon the ap- ee a ee @ armed ers, in order that the business of| 3. Production and fair distribution: pase Br ‘ ns 
propriate war boartis from labor, | *Fvices. parliament as well as of the various | of food. Ad 7 ? 





















@ tn this. national : transportation emere 
gency, Toronto street-car passengers suffer 
much less inconvenience than would other- 
wise be the: case, because. of “Staggered 
Hours”. - 


Traffic is growing so fast that for every 
100: persons: ‘carried. by: T.T.C. in -morning 
rush hours last Februaty, 125 persons were 
carried ‘during the: same period in 


~ December: + ° - 


+ "But, in: spite of this: heavy increase, 
"staggered hours” levelled out traffic so 
successfully that ‘duting’ the most critical 
half-hour: peak only: 101.2 ‘persons were 
carried’ for every 100:in February! War 
-workers are thus being given transport- 
ation service that could not be provided 
by ‘any other means, for no: additional 


street-cars or buses are available to T.T.C. 
is { 
_ Eveningrush hour.records are even more 


startling. ~ Evening: traffic. in December 

- showed’ an’ increase: over February of 
23.47%. But “staggered hours” helped so 
much in “spreading out” this extra traffic 
that ‘during ‘the 60-minute evening peak,) 
the- number of paséengers carried shows. 
an actual i increase of only 0.67, 


" Transportation’ problems will continue to 
“multiply, but “staggered hours” show one 
very effective way of relieving the strain. 
We’ bespeak. the fusther co-operation of 
“employers. and employees in extending 
“staggered: hours” to, an..even. greater 
number: of workers i in:the next few months. 
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the corvettes and mine sweepers. 

Increased efficiency, achieved 
by good management and inten- 
sive study, have brought aBout re- 
ductions in necessary staff in 















after the war rural 
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_ progress. on.Grang machine tools, with a consequent 
inary «legislation s king of the pressure upon that 
a these projects, | Se set a industry, and substitutions of ma- 

e Shiftin tides of combat — which have reduced costs 
ri g and the opening of n new oats welailies ‘i import- : sand relieved the strain on some 


“SY that of perige ance of some weapons, make others less essential. We have reached some =~ - 


tng a armament goals, and can expect progressive revision of ovr targets. 


f responsibility. ang : oy 
o ee satin By ERIC CRAWFORD With the shift from defensive to offensive, ccbaenta 
Ov eT RA While lumbering operations are , : 

tarved for help, ask gua aides changes nue had to be made in the pattern of Canada’s 

express concern over new candi- War production. For example, the current emphasis is of 

dates for their machine shop train- necessity on shipping, on corvettes and other craft to 
ing classes, another plant with a th l 5 

gun contract lays off 30 men, an protect the ‘sea lanes, Logically, other war products, such 

arsenal reduces its staff by 10%, a8 shells, have been soft-pedaled. Here Eric Crawford, 

Editor of Canadian Machinery, outlines some of these 

changes and their implications for Canadian managemeng 


The Net Result 


What will Canada have out of 
her war effort after the War? How 
much of present capacity which 
a has been achieved as a result of 

; the war will be of use afterwards? 
Anything, of course, in answer 
to these questions must be a guess. 

There will be physical assets— 

large, well-built plants: complete 
' with heating systems, time clocks, 

bookkeeping machines and elec- 
trical plant. There will certainly, 
in the case of a gun plant, for in- 
stance, not be the need for guns 
on the scale of present activities. 

A large proportion of the build- 
















into. secondary positions: because. 
time. had permitted, or the enemy’ _ 
had forced, the designing or bring- : 
ing into production of newer, moyef fe | on Wes 

powerful ones. ; x i ai 
Britain Speeds Up | , 5 

In ‘certain gcases eighteen |; 

months‘or more of :freedom: of: 
British factories from bombing has 
allowed production’ to resurhe or® ' 

pass its earlier rates, ‘and the 

need for, alternative sources *in' 
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explosives and filling plants lay 
off hundreds, and both employees 
and outsiders wonder if war equip- 
ment is as badly needed as they 
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t critical dustry—is flowing from C.G.E. workshops. the armed services. 
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have been told. 


The Canadian war production 
picture changes every. day, but 
eacl. day brings a little gain, and 
sees some part’of it crystallized, 
for a while at least. Some of our 
goals have been reached and some 
passed, Many -weapons and ve- 
hicles have been pfoduced in such 
quantities that now we have: 
enough of them to fill present 
needs and those of the apparent 
futtre. 

The sum total of Canadian and 
American production has reached 
such proportions tpat shipping 
facilities cannot keep up with it, 
and stocks of all but the most urg- 
ently needed materials are piling 
up at warehouses “and ” railroad 
sidings all along the line. 


New Phase Develops 


A new phase of management has 
entered into the picture; manage- 
ment of the overall war produc- 
tion machine; rearranging prdduc- 


tion schedules.so that the most 
needed items get the preference in 
materials and manpower, without 
shutting down all the other plants 
which have been brought into pro- 
duction with such difficulty. 

For the? last 2%. years, goods 
have beén flowing:out the ship- 
ping door—“The door where /Vic- 
tory begins”—of. our: hundreds: of 
plants, some of which were open 
spaces eighteen moniths ago. Hard 
to realize that some’ of them have 


finished the work they started out: 


to do, that they’ have turned out 
equipment faster than it could be 
delivered overseas, or ‘that..there 
isn’t space left to store it,’ 
‘There is still need ‘forall that 
every hand can do, but the need 


..is changing. 


One reason the. need ‘is chang- 
ing is the obvious one that we have 
shifted, from defensive to offens- 
ive, Some items have been. out- 
moded by the changing nature, of 


combat operations and are no 
longer necessary. 
Different Weapons 

Fighting in The desert requires 
different weapons, both of offense 
and defense, than in the moun- 
tains. It was not possible, ‘of 
course, to make all the weapons 
we. needed at once at the begin- 


ning of the war; that was the key-. 


stone in Schickelgruber’s plan. The 
need for some defense weapons 
was so pressing in the earlier days 
that several sources had to be tap- 
ped at once to get enough at the 
earliest possible date,’ and to pro- 
vide against possible failures of 
these untried sources. 

There was no time to design new 
weapons; existing designs were 
put into production at‘once. Some 
of these: have‘: proved amply cap- 
able,.some have been discarded as 
inadequate. 

Many .of our first line guns, 
planes, tanks, have been forced 


Canada or other places far Te- 
moved from the battle zones ‘is 
less pressing. This very change 
in needs is taken advantage of; be- 
cause there is a ceiling-on our ca- 


pacity for producing certain basic» 


goods. 


Steel is an example; it goes into ; 


virtually all of our armament and 
munitions output, - particularly 


shell. When it comes -to.a choice. ‘these days of'the submarine pack, 


‘between shell and ships, the ship-’ 
building programme wins, be- 


we have too much shell. Untikg 


get to the battle zone, there is no © 


use for ammunition, and until the 
ships..are available, even the gun 
can be of no use. 

Even: in-.shipbuilding it is more 
important to provide fighting es- 
cort than cargo:ships; there is no 
gain in building cargo ships faster 
than the enemy can sink them, be-- 
cause every sinking loses ‘not. only : 
the ship, but precious cargo which 
takes.a long time to replace, and 




















When it comes to a choice between shells and ships, i in the shifting pattern of our war 
pon, the shipbuilding programme now gets first priority because our big prob- 
em is not to’ make weapons, but to bring them to bear on the enemy. With new 
' fronts om opened, construction of fast, tough escort vessels, like this Canadian 
corvette, e Of prime: mnpemanee. 


whigh’ cuts further into. our. sup- 
ply ‘of critical’ matérials. So in 


protection of shipping’ is of first 


cause we are short of shipping’ and Sey ce 


” Shells vs. Ships. 


So when‘ shell output must be 
curtailed, shell-filling is also re- 


duced; ‘less explosive is needed, 
‘cartridge case and primer produc- 


tion suffers}but more brass is re- 
leased ‘for: other purposes. 
Increased efficiency of plants 
since they: wentinto operation has 
released many employees; not to 
be returned to the ranks of the un- 


employed, but to move to’ other 


jobs. "The sum total of labor re- 


aes does not shrink on this 
redistribution, . because aircraft 
and ships are -still. needed in 
“green light” quantities. 

When output catches up on these 
items, another shift will take 


~place, back to the products which 


are now being cut down: This, of 
courses does not make the move- 
ment of labor any easier or more 
desirable, and it is the duty of Se- 
lective Service. 


A review of Canada’s war pro- 
duction picture at the presént time 
and its progress divides itself into 

(1.) equipment Canada is pro- 
ducing in decreasing quantity, 

(2). What we are producing at 


a rate which may continue for the 
duration, and ~ 

(3). the relatively smaller pro- 
portion of the programme which 
is still growing in volume, 


The. Decreases 


Enough has been said above of 
the first proof to indicate the gen- 
eral nature of its members. Not 
only shell and the smaller, lighter 
types of artillery, but motor ve- 
hitles, with all-steel bodies, which 
might properly be replaced by 
wooden-bodied: vehicles, . This 
would be a measure to save im- 
portant amounts of steel. Of course 
in the motor vehicle group there 


is also a number of new designs” 





ings, equipment and machines will 
technically belong to the govern- 
ment—Dominion or United King- 
dom, There will be use for little 
of it back in government—the 
arsenals being already equipped 
for full-scale operation.. The 
promise: has been .made that it 
will not be given away, but if it 
comes on the open market it is 
easy to see that the buyer able te 
make the most favorable offer for, 
say, a machine tool of general ap- | 
plication, such as a milling mach- 
ine, will be the manufacturer who 
does not need to add to his bid 
the cost of dismantling, new foun- 
dations, electrical conduit and 
wiring. In other words, it’ will 
tend to stay where it is. 


Job for Management 
Management will be confronted 
with the job of finding new prod- 
ucts to make—new markets to 
sell them in. If they propose to 
produce engineering products, 
(Centinued on page 33) 
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» Abe caches, she, Uaioe 


Ne iew Deal For Mine | 


A new survey ‘a uside dedi 
_ and the fairneSs of the proportion 

_ weceived by mining sounicipalities 
~~ has announeed by R. A. Bryce, 

president of the Canadian Inptitute 
of Mining and Metallurgy, speaking 
before the Kirkland Lake bench of 
the C.LM.M, 

Reporting that. a ‘Sunbibies had 
been set up to Compile data, Mr. 
Bryce declared that from informa- 
tion now available, the tax set«up 
seems inequitable: and “a greater 
part of the mines tax, paid annually 
to the Federal Government, should 
be diverted to the niunicipalities in 
which the taxed mines are*located.” 


Suffering “Depression” 

The move for a greater amount of 
tax revenue was instituted by 
Reeve Ann Shipley of Teck Town- 
ship (in which ‘Kipkland Lake is 

situated) as one way. declining tax 





, Making Your Will 

5 a. Will because they do not 

wt it, Others make ao hurried 3 
‘ill, naming a member of the family, ” 

ac Hany, 9s executor. 

have not yet made a or - a 
present one, ov. Our kno 

or we “ertafe mations and our sietuborship 


perience een ae lan a sound Will, designed 
Spt hie Cohaties of your dependents and 

















tee which hopes to eons sncundes 
data’ on the’ tax situation. Our aim} interests ¢ ny i 
is to attempt a redistribution of] work is en 

‘Thine taxes so that the narra ‘With 600. to 800 ‘houses. 
ties: in which the taxed mines are| Kirkland Lake and other gold min- 
located will receive a greater pro-| ing municipalities suffering in I * 
portion of the money. 4 jer degree, the probtem of adequate | 
&: ae Money Returned _—~_—'| revenue has re a arming or 

“A Jarge toll is. exacted by the| problem’ for more one are’ bf 

Dominion Government and little tax | municipalit “A mill t with a i eerie 
money is returned to the locality; War in stries have ba ‘sug 50-75 tons daily: is to’ be. ins 
where “it ‘will accomplish most| gested for these areas but as yet}and production -will be resumed)" gi 
good,” he ‘stated. “Although many | little has been done aside from hav- after the old workings have); — 

town councils may doubt the sin-|ing the mines carry on war work in sce wowiany iat tite auabel in 
cerity of the,mining industry, we their’ machine shops. ne an eat Sachikes dyersthge tre cats. at ieation. 


of Blood Indian. a 
of finished graphite a month, which 
was marketed for foundry and lub- of British Columbia few vat Ross} 


Struggle For Control ~ [80s Berge: pe itiremns oo is 
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% The EASTERN TRUST Company 


HEAD OFFICE — HALIFAX, N.S. 


_ BRANCHES AT: 


Charlottetown St. John's, Nfld. Montreal 
Menecton Saint John, NB. : Toronto 



































































Foothills No..14, north Turner Val- 
ley test in Isd 6 27-20-3w5th, topped 
its waliiaah limestone objective at’ 
6,940 feet, and was expected to run 
production string of casing during 
the week end. The well is located é 
quarter of a mile eat of the Foot-| crew into the Wildcat Hills aréa to|Creek area in the Alberta foothills, 









gramme is in charg ! ‘ 
bisher Exploration Co., subsidiary | s+ the Royal Sun test on the Liy 


ingsténe Range. 
Of B.C. Mining Firma | f3:c3is Si chery Atoms winiarey vcs 


‘still in the field called them in pend- 
















































revenues might set, Kirkland : or tee * |ing retugn of milder weather. hills 6 producér and the same dis-| stake a well-site for immediate | Imperi#i has already done consider. 
Lake is .suffe SoC | Contest Over Grull Wihksne and Yen Magnet Consolidated has demon-| . eee bare. ee. tance west’ of the Royalite 35 pro-| drilling. Wildcat Hilis lies north of | able geological work in the area, and 
caused by the Seine and ‘sub- d Arouses Wide Interest in Van-| strated once again what a large ele- Woes “ ducer. __ |Cochrane, and south ‘of the Grease | holds extensive acreage. 

sequent shift Of ghiners from Kirk- Consolidate ment luck plays in mining. The| production Delayed ee The Royalite ona “— be vice cinerea 
land Lake to Sudbury. If something ; ircles company secures most of its ore sa dit- 516 feet in the Madison lime a 

can’t be done, it is reported that the om Financial Ci trom a single narsow, high grade Because of the weather, and 


‘7,132 feet, apparently in the top of 
the lower porous horizon. Royalite- 
Lowery No, 1 was drilling 120 feet 
in the lime at 7,756 feet, not yet in 
the upper porous. 


. & 
Production Allotments i When ead 


Production allotments have now}; fi} 
beer assigned by the Conservation; jj} H 0 f) T R £ 4 I 
Board to all of the seven Turner : 


Valley wells completed during the 
last three months and operated “on 
test” during recent weeks. The al- 
lotments are as follows: 

Atlas-Br Dominion No. 3, pro- 
duction quota 6,250 bbls. per ten-day 


period with daily maximum yield get i Me of affairs naturally stop 


From Our Own Correspondent ficulty’ in securing supplies and 
Ks the old board heeded by. W. C. Dit- ore shoot and officials were natur- 


mars and comprising some of Van-| #lly concerned when, this ore ‘shoot sd usietiests us iavah eat to 
couver’s most prominent business-|@d not turn up in. the expected 


north Turner Valley extension was 
enon Wan’ tineeniod en: @ ual ae position in drifting on a new bet- still: not-on: pubdéetion “earie~this 


; tom level. . : 
y es ee been upheld by But the. situation. was changed week, two weeks after completion 


of drilling. By last week end, how- 

President WwW. J. ot sre Sect ie ee ever, the crew had cae toverect 
minister of mines, “er re By * high grade vein—possibly the down- storage tankage, lay Bas and oil lines, 
ment replying to pu ee tae ward extension of the ore opened at circulate out the ‘drill-fluid and re- 
of A. N. Wolverton, abe ent o : e the upper horizon. A crosscut was place’ it with oil, arid run the gun- 
Vancouver stock ie ange anc 4| carried over to the new vein and|Perforator to shoot the liner opposit 
large Grull stockholder, os the first 96 ft. of drifting in it has the oil-bearing porous horizons of 
Mr. Wolverton has — on! returned ore grading a half ounce| ‘he Madison lime, After one shot 
saat tne now Doe ae Sa some Be, (O8 ETO an average width of : 
oe ing to obtain {21% OF ore comparable to that on| pyrites, and produce elemental sul- 
sinister way, endeavoring 9 0 , the upper levels of the mine, p ur and very pure iron oxide. 
control of certain scheelite claims : é new development is known as 


Township may face a 12-mill in- 
crease in its tax levy. 
Calling the mines tax “exorbit- 
“ant,” Mr. Bryce,informed the Kirk- 
land Lake C.LM.M.: “The mining 
industry has set up a committee to 
look into mine taxes all over Can- 
ada. To date there has been no at- 
tempt to centralize information re- 
specting mine taxation. Now the 
mining industry has a good commit- 
















, VANCOUVER. — Interest in min- 
ing and financial circles has been 
aroused here over the contest for 
control of Grull Wihksne and 
Bayonne Consolidated. The battle 
will be resumed at an extraordinary 
meeting called by the new board for 
Feb. 20 in Vancouver. 


It will be recalled that at the an- 
nual meeting of Grull early this year 


















































































BASE METAL AND 




































recently optioned by Bayonne,” ee oe ; | tél Westcott: process. and bas been | 0? Pol : Hy at The Windsor because of its 
OIL Ag ARKET says the statement. Pyrites may mean a great deal to| develaped beyond the pilot plant| Foothills No. 9, production quota) ff convenient location and its well- 
“The short answer is that the| Canada’s future, Prof. J. V. Mac-| stage, he stated. 9,120 bbls. per 30-day period, with established reputation f urtes 
new board has unanimously gone on'] Ewan, noted McGill metallurgist de-| The process is said to be that de-| daily maximum set at 325 bbls. rep on for co Ve 
‘ record against the acquisition of|clared recently at a meeting of the veloped by ermac Copper some Northwest Hudson Bay No. 8, pro- comfort and service. 
We believe the Base Metals and Oils are these raw prospects. A letter has|Sudbury Branch of the Canadian| years ago. The iron developed by | duction quot 10,350 bbls. per 30-day The Wi ial oa ee 
behind the general market. We have pre- > been sent by them to the Bayonne | Institute of Miging and Metallurgy.| the Westcott method is said to be| Period, with daily maximum set at e Windsor is recognized as 
aa ies cemlwelia  Renehd dhe \s board, requesting that all further |Noranda Mines, Golden Manitou and| adaptabie-to the powdered iron tech- | 360 bbls. ore place for business and 
ee ee ose g work and expenditures on these|Aldermac Copper Corp. possess} nique which is being used to produce| Northwest Hudson Bay No. 9, pro-| |} “social meetings. 
Metals: — Mining Corporation, Normetal, claims cease. large quantities of pyrites in their] iron shapes and forms. duction quota 8,700 bbls. per 30-day 





Golden Manitou. Among the Oils:—Home 
Oil, Calgary & Edmonton and British Do- 
minion. You may have a copy on request. 


HARAS CORPORATION 


15 King Street West 
TORONTO 


“All members of the new board, | ores. Noranda and Aldermac are al-| The process was seen as posstbly 
who spoke on the matter at the! last | ready turning out pyrites and some| making Canada independent of for- 
annual meeting, told the share-|Cconsideration has been given ta! eign sources for iron ore and crude 
holders in the presence of Mr. Wol-/| their recovery by Golden Manitou. | sulphur. The side reactions of the 
verton that they thought this new|To Noranda, the future value of| process are numerous and compli- 
undertaking improvident. pyrites is of first importance as the| cated but gold recovery is possible 

“Mr. Wolverton further com- {Company has not located any quan-| and by proper control, chlorides of 
ments on the share holdings of some} tity of high grade copper ore at| copper, nickel, cobalt, etc., are left 
members of the new board. Hej|depth but hrs nevertheless tre-| with the gangue and are recoyer- 
states several members pave only | Mendous tonnages of pyrite. | able, The -iron oxide is of very high 
one share, referring obviously to] ‘Prof’ MacEwan outlined a process} purity, reduction tests showing. a 
Mr. Agsselstine ‘and E. Grattan | which has been developed to utilize powder analyzing 99.96% iron, 
Lynch.’ Mr. Asseltine has 22,500 ; 
shares of the company and Mr. ’ : 

Lynch is a large shareholder in ~ 
Bayonhe.- All the other members 
of the beard, including C. E. Marr, 
president of Sheep Creek; G. L. 
Fraser, John Grull and Frank Van 
Waas, have very substantial hold- 


period, with daily maximum 325 bbls. 

Northwest Hudson Bay No. 11, pro- o* #6 
duction quota 14,010 bbls. per 30-day 
period, with daily maximum 500 bbls. Nos WVinvsor 

Royalite No. 64, permitted to pro- 
duce at rates up to 300 bbls. per day.| ji} 

Royalite No. 69, production quota 9 N DOM OW DOMINION SQUARE NION SQUAR "i 
8,100 bbls, per 30-day period, with 
daily maximum set at 300 bbls. a ee 

When road and weather conditions 4 : 
permit, there is a strong probability Be. nt ie... 
that Imperial Oil will send a survey 
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SERVING THE 









































ings in Bayonne or Grull.” ’ 

The new board states that William ee oe ae 
Genger, mentioned in Mr, Wolver- WITH WAR ALCOHOL 
ton’s ‘statement, is not associated * 
with the board, even indirectly, oe 







although he is a large stockholder. 
Issue Before Meeting 


Mr. Asselstine points out that the 
chief issues before the annual meet- 
ing were the high cost of mining ' 
operations at the Bayonne property 
and whether .the company desired 
the appointment of Mr. Lynch as 
consulting engineer and director. ~ is ¢ 

Although the final vote resulted in 
overthrow. of the old board, the new 
board was requisitioned the next day ‘ 
by the following directors and share- 
holders to call another. méeting for 
the purpose of holding @hother elec- 
tion of directors: 

A. N. Mercer, John Hillas, R. M. 

Brink, Archie Bassett, Lorne E. Col- 
lum, A. R. Hager, H. B“Meilicke, A. 
Wolverton, Ed. J. Meilicke, A, J. B. 
Fell, Gordon Bell, J. C. McPherson, 
Charles J, White and B, R. Wolver- 
ton. 

The new board, condemning this 
procedure on constitutional and 
economic grounds, contends that the| / 
request for another meeting is de- 
serving of criticism and in a letter . 
to shareholders it asks that proxies 
be made out-in favor of the present 


directo : 
The pew board claims that the 
newly-Acquired scheelite claims, re- 
garded as “raw prospects” by Dr, 
Victor Dolmage, geologist, will cost 
the company $69,000 if all option 
payments are made, plug art’ over- 
riding royalty of 5% of net smelter| ° e : 
returns, and that it is not improbable 
that development costs will run as 
high as} $200,000 before the claims es : | } 
reach the shipping or milling stage. : r pa ; | 
Additional financing would be 


necessary as neither Grull . nor ; ay 

Bayonne has the required capital, } oe | 

the board states, arguing that the| ‘- 

company should stay in the gold| ° , : | | : 


mining business, ° 


Naybeb Gold Mikes creditors aed a 
been asked to and thelr clams t | Ae cee WI T H WAR ALCO H OL 
been thelr | “a eve 

log is 


@ Enjoy a periect winter week-end or vacation 
in the Limberlost Country — where the snow is 
deep, powdery, fast. Thrilling skiing on grand 
slopes and hills including “Top of the World,” 
Snow-decked woodland trails. 


Fun for all, sleighing, riding, ice-fishing. Warm 
cabin actommodation. Good: meals, 























White Snow— 
Happy Days! 


A modern resort in the snow white 
Laurentians. All fooms with private 
bath or running water, Beautiful lounge 
rooms with crackling log firesor sunny 
open decks for healthful lazing. Ski 
with the famous Alpine instructors on 
designed open hills. Ski all down-hill, 
or on sunny trails. Two ski tows. Skat- 
ing to_sparkling music, friendly ‘sleigh 
drives to Nowhere. Gay evenings in the 
3, Habitant Room. Delicious and varied 
et meals, Regular trains. Restricted 
clientele. Write BkIit, 





















THE ALPINE IN 
Ste. Marguerite Stati 
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*: -Cought n'ai Ghswleaal' die the. pilot fighté “des free again... : freed from 
‘ the h f 
| ee ne by alcohol. — : de ee 
‘ees the edge begins to He pulls 6 bal Basak bs We MeN. se oa on 
ga lever, ond from the. tose of his machine @ thin stteem tions plants, WAR ALCOHOLis playing its essential pert. 
,Of pure alcohol shoots out to be sprayed by peg, in this fight of all free men. To produce this vitol moterial, 


whirling propellers. As the alcohol setties on’ the mn 
wings, the ice cheppedrs like magic. The plane whe pean such fobulous eens. § our = are 


moe | > bar ps Ae WALKER - -GOODERHAM & WORTS MITE oe 
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By GORDON M. 
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wiedige By GORDON M. GRANT stated whether this means Cana- 
torship what will the Steep Rock  pro- | dian or U, 8. funds but as the pros- 
signed :— st? What will the company pectus is an American one, it prob- 
$s and ‘e eee sis ore? ably means the latter. 
“xy information on these Fi Gi 
a as provided in a report of er 
pany M. Roberts and William H. Under the prospectus heading 
eo, mining engineers and “Proceeds and Application There- 
cists, of Duluth, Minn., con-| of,” the total requirement for the 
‘ned in a “preliminary prospec-| development is estimated at $5,- 
Jontreal HE. tor 2 $2,250,000 Steep Rock | 932,200, Canadian funds, including 
Toronto. a c sue. This prospectus, put | $1 million for working capital, 
Tc ut by Otis & Co., of Cleveland, | $492,250 for interest during the de- 
s been withdrawn for changes. velopment period, and a 10% con- 
‘ Expect R.F.C. Loan prenatal marge sory of $290,790 on 
, what officials of Steep Rock developnient costs. 
ert toothitie 3 vse will be the final financing ar- Concerning the disposition of re- 
one consider. i gements are now apparently a | Maining funds the preliminary in- 


formational prospectus had this to 
say: 


“It is contemplated that the 
balance of the funds, which it is 
estimated will be approzimately 
$ (amount blank), will be used 
for additional stripping in the 
‘B’ ore zone during the pre-pro- 
duction period, in order to pro- 
vide for larger, quantity produc- 
tion at the outset of mining 
operation, and any remainder of 
such funds .will be available for 
opening up the ‘A’ zone with the 


5 wDlions loan from the Recon- 
ruction Finance Corp. (reported 
pproved by the Steel Division of 
pe War Production Board but still 
king final seal of approval by 
ners) and the $2,250,000 54% 
on underwritten by Otis & Co. 
» which the 48-page “prelimin- 
y prospectus” was issued on a 
ject to change” basis. 

The $5 millions expected from 
be R.F.C.—when and as received 
will be in U.S. funds and will 
vide $5.5 millions of Canadian 
mnds-for development. The Otis 
Co. loan, bonused with common 
ock, will provide $2,250,000 in 
@fanadian funds, it is reported, 
king a total of $7,750,000 antici- 
ed from the financing. 


What Development to Cost 


As the Otis & Co. prospectus was 
sued on a “subject to change” 
, some estimates of the 
Most of the project are included 
hich do not appear likely to be 
tered. The report by Roberts 
nd Crago, of Nov. 1, 1942, men- 
Miions $4,540,000 as the amount re- 
uired for the development, in- 
wding $1 million as a provision 
we working capital. It is not 



























tions simultaneously 
zones, 

“The amount of $410,000 tabu- 
lated above for pre-production 
preparation of the open pit on the 
‘B’ zone provided for a lower 
initial production rate than now 
planned and required the strip- 
ping of only a portion of the ‘B’ 
zone prior to production, with the 
balance of the stripping to be 
undertaken as mining proceeded. 


“The total estimated cost of 
stripping the ‘B’ zone is approxi- 
mately $2,534,000." Any portion 
of the funds not required to be 
used as set forth above will be 


in both 




































































Wing your way to a hi-speed duplicating record with Script 
Mimeo Bond. This fuzz-free stock Is made for smooth per-: 
formance--won't pluck, won't clogg, won't buckle. Will save 
time and paper and see you through to a flying finish on 
* any duplicating job. 

Order Script Mimeo Bond, Provincial's free-running mimeo- 
graphing stock, from any leading dealer. Take your choice 


of white, blue, green, buff or pink. 
. FOR A NON-STOP RUN, PUT IT ON 
SCRIPT/ MIMEO 


200, 


A PROVINCIAL PAPER 








_ EMPLOYERS ATTENTION! 


National Selective Service needs compre- 

hensive information on present and expect- 

: ed employment in each industry. This is 

f needed to help plan utilization of our avail- 

: able human resources. A “Report on 

‘ Employment” is now being required from 
ee employers to furnish basic data. 


D> EMPLOYERS WHO ARE REQUIRED TO REPORT: 


All employers except— 
(1) Formers and horticulturists. 
eid (2) Household employers of domestic servants. 
(3) Governments, with respect to regular govern- 
mental activities. 


+ f]_~—s-D> Numer OF COPIES TO BE FILED: 


Three copies of the report should be meee 
two copies to be sent to a Local Employment and 
Selective Service Office and one to be retained by 
the employer. 


ae D> INFORMATION REQUIRED: 
‘ ’ Report the number of employees as of January 30, 
943.- 


1 D> DATE OF FILING REPORT: 
On or before February 6, 1943, 


DEPARTMENT.OF TABOUR 
Pema | 





Agua Be Dicocter of 





Minister of Labour 


view to conducting mining opera-' 






Engineers’ Report on Financial Aspects of Proj pject : 


uséd for general corporate pur- 
poses,” 

Higher Rate Planned : 

As. outlined in The. Financial 
Post some weeks ago, the initial 
rate of production from Steep 
Rock is to be stepped up at the re- 
quest of the War Production 
Board. The advance prospectus 
mentions an initial production rate 
of a million tons a year, but it has 
been reported that this is more 
likely to be two million tons a year. 
Production plans are also said to 
have been speeded up and the 
Engineering and Mining Journai in 
its January issue states that July, 
1944, has now been set as the date 
scheduled for a start, with a mil- 
lion tons of ore. to be turned out 


that year and two million tons the 
next. 


Figures On Ore’s Worth 


Still bearing in mind that some 
revision may be nece$sary in data 
presented, the preliminary pros- 
pectus contains information, in the 
report of Roberts and Crago, ‘on 
the value of Steep Rock ore and: 
the cost of mining it. On the value 
of the ore, the report has this to 
say: 

“The 1942 Lake Erie price for 
Old Range Bessemer ore carry- 
ing 56.42% natural iron is $5.22 
per long ton of 2,240 pounds, ex- 
clusive of any premiums and 
without any discount which may 
be necessary for marketing pur- 
poses, 

“It is beligved that at least this 
price can be obtained in the open 
market, because of the low-silica 
and low phosphorus content and 
because of the generally desirable 
character of the ore, 

“As previously stated, it is be- 
lieved that 25% of the Steep Rock 
production will be trade ‘lump 
ore’ which carries a substantial 
premium in the market and of 
which there is now a dearth. 

“If we ‘assume that only 15% 
of the ore is ‘lump ore’, carrying 
a premium of 50 cents per ton 
(which is much less than the 
usual premium) and. disregard 
any other possible premiums for 
low-silica, low-phosphorus, etc., 


the average selling price becomes | 


$5.30 per ton.” 


Allowing for the present ex- 
change premium, and that a little 
lower price may be necessary to 
secure long-term contracts, an av- 
erage price of $5.61 is mentioned 
for Steep Rock ore. But tests com- 
pleted since Roberts and Crago 
made their report indicate the 
Steep Rock ore as the best on the 
North American continent and this 
may mean an upward revision. 
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THE FINANCIAL Post 


Aiding iid edasin “ 


Roberts and Crago estimated the 
profit at $2.15 a ton at a million 
tons of ore-a year or $2.37 a ton at 
two millions a year, with a reduc- 
tion to $1.76 and $1.98 a ton with 
exchange at par. This profit would 
be pefore interest, amortization 
and profits taxes. | : 

Through a contract entered with 
Premium Iron Ores Ltd., selling 
cost is expected to call for an in- 
crease of six cents a ton in cost and 
a proportionate decrease in the 
profit margin. Only the 18% 
corporation tax is expected to be 
paid during the first three years 
of production. 

Annual interést on the R.F.C. 
loan on the proposéd terms is ex- 
pected to absorb $200,000. while 
$123,750 would be required to ser- 
vice the debenture issue. Both 
figures are in U, S. dollars. 

The preliminary prospectus says 
the company will sell units com-’ 
prising $1,000 of debentures and} 
250 shares of stock to the under- 
writer, who plans to sell $1,000 of 
debentures plus voting certificates 
representing 200 shares of stock at 
an unstated price, On completion 
of financing, 5,364,005 shares are 
expected to be outstanding. 

Roberts and Crago estimate 25,- 
060,473 tons of high-grade iron ore 
is available in the “A” and “B” 
zones, of which 10,682,764 tons is 
proven ore and 14,377,709 is prob- 
able ore. Substantial additional 
tonnages of prospective ore are 
stated to exist, 


HEADS NEW FIRM 


C. Gordon Cockshutt, who bas\W. 


been elected president of the re- 

cently formed Cockshutt Moulded |*8 

Aircraft Ltd., Brantford. Mr. 

Cocksbutt is also president of 

Cockshutt Plow Co., and a director 

of Imperial Bank ahd of a number 
of other Canadian com panies. 





Mining Concentrates 


Berens River Mines production in 
the December quarter was higher 
than the previous quarter, but a 
little below that for the second 
quarter. of _ year: 


Quarter ‘ons Tons Recov. Total 
ended: seo lied daily perton recov 
Dec. 31, 338 $17.73 $368,444 
Sept. 30, a 21, A70, 15.84 340,023 

* 


Bralorne Mines has secured results 
on its Takla mercury property 
which warrant continuation of the 
programme of diamond drilling and 
sinking a two-compartment shaft. 
The property. is located about 100 
miles northwesterly from Fort St. 
James, = C. Another mercury pros- 
pect and two tungsten prospects are 
also ‘diamond drilled. A sub- 
sidiary, Summit King Mines, in 
Nevada, has been forced to shut 
down but is actively searching for 


‘la strategic: mineral property. 


Demé Mines reports .a slight de- 
cline in production for December, 
although tonnage milled was higher. 

Tons oe meee a 


1942: milled Sally pee 
December . 3 900 i ytd 411. rH $525, 137 
November .. 43,000. 2 1.460 ‘ 12.24 535,937 


Hard Rock Gold Mines reports a 
lowér production for the last quarter 
of 1942: 


Quartér Tons Tons Recov. Total 
ended: —— daily per recov. 
Dee. 31, 1 361 Poe $301,278 
Sept. 30, 1 31354, 343, 10.43 329,166 


Macassa Mihes produced stig tly 
less in December than ‘the previous 
month, although average recovery 
was thé highest for 1942: 


De, ae, co 
1942: ™m per recov. 

Decembe 9.578 $19.68 $1 51 
November :: 9,855 328 1p. 489,342 


MacLeod-Cockshutt ‘eaaiicoui a 
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$3,581,000 of Dominion bonds, $1,- 
699,000 U. S. treasury notes, and 
g1.400 000 of other corporate securi- 
ties. . 

Other major items in the portfolio 
are 20,100 shares of Amerada Corp., 
105,000 shares of International 
Nickel Co., 15,000 shares of Standard 
Oil of California, and 37,930 shares 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 


. * = 
Sigma Mines (Quebec) realized 


the highest production of 1942 in 
December: 


16a: Mee: Sah Peete reson 

: ‘ ¥y m recov, 

Decem . 33,586 1,083 87 $264,377 

November .. 33,270 Lor 740 246,377 
*~ * * 


Sullivan Consolidated recorded a 
substantial increase in production 
last year. ™:tput was valued at 
$1,674,871 compared with $1,364,759 
the year before. Bullion shipments 
in the last quarter were $389,384 
compared with $394,584 in the last 
quarter of 1941, 


Berkeley 
comfort, service er 


next time yeu 
moderate. 





rf Five sainstes from the aos of the eity: The 
maintains a 


secey Sapees SS ee: eee ee ak 
Mak ur acquaintance with this fine hotel 
* me: yen visit Montreal. 


Single Reom ..... 
_ Double Reom oveneee es ie eae 


year. This ore is close to 
mined out; future average reco 
may be nearer.$7 a ton instead of of 
the $9-$10 average of the middle 
months of the year 

With the. shart de deepened to 1,425 
ft. and new levels established at 


tions of 0.35 oz, across 7 ft. and 
0.239 oz. across 11 ft. at. 1,000 ft. 
depth, and 0.276 oz. across a true 
width of 30 ft. at 1,125 ft. Continuity 
of the zone was established to 1,650 
ft. depth. 

Crosscut New Levels 


Mining is being carriéd out on all 
levels to 750 ft., but no stoping is 
under way at the 875-ft. level. Cross. 
cuts are being drivén on the 1,000 
and 1,125-ft. levels. The crosscut on 
the former is close to the main shear 
zone and drift developments to the 
east should be under way early in 
February. 

The operating record of the com- 
pany in 1942 is as follows: 








4 weeks Tons Toetél Aver. Oper. 
endéd: milled recov. ’ 4 Nal 
Jan. 28 8.204 64,023. 7.72 23,977 
Feb. 25 . 7,592 ies 8.19 24,345 
Mar. 25 8,200 = 62, 7.68 25,1 
Apr. 22 391 $703 11.77 88, 
May 20 132 864 16.56 46,533 
June 17 8, 86,645 10.52 a 
July 15 8,1 os 9.41 40,879 
Aug. 12 1,7 @, 8.99 25,141 
~_ 8.275 71,369 8.62 37,004 
ye raed 60,530 7.47 26,285 
Nev. 4. 7 (708 7.43 19,150 
Dec, 2.. 8,240 783 $7.18 19.517 
Dec. 31. 8,009 51,526 6.43 0,997 
Year® ....4. 105,701 909,567 8.60 422,619 





Broulan Profit 
Little Changed 


Earnings of more than 11 cefits a 
share were realized by Broulan Por- 
cupine Mines in 1942, President Bert 
Lang reports, compared with 12.4 
cents a share for 1941, The reduction 

is attributed to a slight decrease in 
production and increased operating 
costs, 

The last quarter of 1942 was the 
highest for the year, amounting to 
$277,193 from 28,978 tons of ore, an 
average of $9.57 a ton. Total output 
for 1942 was $1,038,593 from 137,701 
tons of ore, dn averagé of $7.54 4 ton. 
This compared with 1941 recovery of 
$1,067,657 from 138,888 tons of ore 
for an average of $7.69 a ton. 


Tonnage Below Normal 


Tonnage milled during the last 
quarter of 1942 was 25% below the 
average for the first quarter of the 
yéar dug to a substantial reduction 
in manpower. During 1942, a drastic 
reduction was made in development 
work and at present only one drill 
shift remains on this work. 

Although it has been necessary to 
practically discontinue development, 
the mine is in a position to continuc 
production for a considerable peri- 
od, as ore reserves at the end of 1942 
will show only a slight ,reduction 
from the 636,000 tons reported at the 
end of 1941. 

Cash Assets High 


During 1942 two dividénds, total- 
ling six cents a share, or $161,640, 
were paid and net current assets 
were increased from $78,554 at Dec. 
31, 1941, to approximately $315,000 
at Dec, 31, 1942, A further dividend 
of pt cents a share was paid Jan. 
15, 1 
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NAMED DIRECTOR 


Russell D. Bell 0 Greenshields & rates + ss als Ge W- 
ed adirector of The Cuba Railroad 


very | Co,, 4 New Jersey incor 
Mr. Bell is pee of Jamaica 
Public Service Co. and Industrial 


Acce 


of 4 number o other com panies. 
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Selinger, Conselidiated, hopes. to|1t J ualbinded’ week 
have the new mill for its Kamis- ree coe ae 
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e Corp., and is director 


THE 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE © | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


3ist DECEMBER, 1942 J 
ASSETS 
BONDS 
Government and Government Guaran Securities ..... $1 8 
Munleipal and Other Public Body Bea OCC R ECO ecceee 
Public Utility Bonds SeereseoseFeee sees eeeeseeeeceeeecesese i 
Other Corporation Bonds Seeeeseeeeeeeesseoeseseoeseoesece 10,288,149.10 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


Preferred Stocks SOCHHH SEK Sooo See eEEEE OSE HSEE EEE ESEEEEEES 4,970,546.76 
Common Stocks SCHSSOSSO FOSS HES EEEETEE ESO SESHOEESHOSSOSS , 7,350,387.51 


f 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE 


Urban Properties Ceecccesesccccccsesesesocesesesescescocs & yelp nr 
Farm Properties .ccccccscnccsccccsvcccvececccceseseccccs 4,387,477 





12,821,484.27 





21,964,602.53 
LOANS ON THE COMPANY’S POLICIES 
Loans made to peltayhadiors on the security of their é 
policies in accordance with the provisions of the Com-° 
pany’s policy contracts BOC COST SESE ESESEESEESESESEO TEE OES 18,165,663.05 


HEAD OFFICE PROPERTY, OTHER REAL ESTATE AND. 
SALE AGREEMENTS 
Head Office Property ceococcccccccscccsnccsencsscessccocs $. 
Other Real 


Bale ASTCCMeNts .cccsescecccccccccvesseessesesseserceses 


ae 














CASH ON HAND AND IN BANES .....0ccccccccvsscsacsecs santaene 
TOTAL LEDGER ASSETS  .coccccsovcccccccseccesseceoce $214,688,633.44 
Interest due and outstanding ...cccccsccccscccsecsessoes § 54,306.51 
pe ener yor gent oh garde earns pee SHRI | 

6,440,146.30 
9201,138,779.74 





LIABILITIES 


Cee ta respect to its policy and 

The actuarial liabilities of the Company in po 

annuity contracts pec cceccecccccccecccccctenccccccec Reb eeesccccccocccs cQlMe emt Amen 
DEATH AND DISABILITY CLAIMS AWAITING PROOF 


Claims of which the Company has received notification but for which 
the necessary documents are not yet complete eee eee ee eseeeseceseseaeese 


PROVISION FOR UNREPORTED DEATH AND DISABILITY CLAIMS 


A reserve fund for death and disability claims which may have occurred 
but notification of which has not been re¢eived by the Company ..... 


FUNDS ON DEPOSIT 


roceeds and dividends left on deposit with the Company by 
aealenars and beneficiaries and accrued interest thereon 


RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS TO Se eee 






















































































860,000.00 






































10,280,686.82 


eeseeoece 
































Soe proeaten Soe somend 
dividend policies.....+ 


























OTHER LIABILITIES TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Amounts deposited for payment of future prémiums and miscellaneous . 
inane 8 to policyholders’ ACCOUNTS coccccecdeccccccsoceoesseseseseaseess 


STAFF PENSION FUNDS 
The accrued liability of the Page nen in respect to the pension funds 






























GOVEBNMENT TAXES ACCRUED 
Provision for Federal, Provincial and State taxes payable in 1943 .....+- 


®UNDRY LIABILITIES. 
Accrued rents, salaries, commissions, agency balances, GRE. scvcccveccccce 


SHAREHOLDERS’ FUND 
veipoes stock 500,000 balance ane te the credit 
7 8g — Sere a asset (ged al provision fer taxés and for 
o iaies payable January 2nd, IDES ceccccccececcccsesdescceseeccrccsors 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE eee ee eee SOSH SOTO HESSHSSES OSHS ER OHESEHESEEESOSS® 3,500,000.08 
SURPLUS pee ceccceccccceseccccncceseneeeseeseveseesesecesssesecseseneeteoes 6,776,346.78 
$221,183,779.74 
ela e.g Se 


General Manager. 


1,108,629.08 


2,510,121.68 





Seen aE UE EIN Sa EERn Enna 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE POLICYHOLDERS AND SHAREHOLDERS 











examined the above sheet of The Company as 
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AN. INVESTMENT 
“© “(OPPORTUNITY 
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>>. Phere is no type of investment available in 
ae this country which, from the standpoint of 
' ” gecurity of principal, attractive interest yield 
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ae and ready marketabi ility, can compare with egal. st = = 
oe ve policy has been disappointing in “MOMINION OF CANADA BONDS on SO : 
iy Pie It would be appreciated if you | some quarters, the fact remains that . : e sinan 
; ee eee ee anne _ | would let us eT ee we ee rere os padi paicwd share- r, Waverley 8681 spments war 
i a 1e will be 80 in.a few | the Canadian Pac way. holder proved substantially. daphone wher taxes. 
ie si ak an * wer re ee ee receiving | 8r¢_ interested in the ordinary In en yeas, 8 psi | :  Unl many oe 
is securing over the British Stage ‘Noel such tributes as usually only come] 9 | _ ways in Canada, inestablishing any-| | * DYOMLINION SECURITIES [B22 cewiere 
and Screen. In wartime, London | Coward, Clemence Dane, J. B.}1o a mana century after hisdeath.| G,,sgian Pacific Railway's posi-|thing like an adequate earning ; CORPORATION LIMITED nus year’s levels. 
remembers more than ever that it | Priestley, R. C. Sheriff, and others | agmittedly the growing adoration | tion has strengthened in the last| power. For the immediate future, for the year aft 
is the heart of a great Empire and|who rescued the stage from the|o¢ the “Happy Warrior” is influ-|four years, The company has been cart epee such earnings appear as- TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONOON. exe, [i - njominion faxes were 
that young men from the Colonies |tawdry depths into which it had | enced by his reaching the 80 mark. able to effect a substantial reduc- pe ee T° Street West, Toronto AS compared with $1. 
; : : tion in funded debt and interest King jon After 
and Dominions are making their | fallen in the last war. In fact 80|'Thomas Hardy was not regarded charges, and at the same time im- Robert Mitchell i ne previous year: 
first pilgrimage to the Imperial | formidable were the British play- | as a genius in his middle years but | prove net working capital position. ‘i pscriber to The Financial 910,000 for officers oh 
Mecca. wrights then that Broadway com- | when he lived to be 80 the nation |The war has created a record vol-| 1° wouhaiwia hat ead choudht nd ee nt “ 
Determine the amount of When these boys get leave they | plained that the American drama | new that he was a great author —_ of ee aie _ —, ‘x :Jok wae Sieve | Suan, opinlonsan wat wae oe : 
money you intend to =“! make for London town and natur-| was being crowded off the stage|and buried him in Westminster t0 total atennd 44°38 s ohane: pgain| thé common stock of the Robert ft equal to 2°". 





trollable expenses accord: ally they want to see thc shows |in New York. Abbey. If Sir William Mulock|over those in the preceding year.| Mitchell Co. 





[DAN AND BEBENTHNe 


























pasty. WS nelp yee: ur take their girl friends to a] Now the picture is completely |jived here he would be the toast|In so far as the ordinary shares See LONDON, CANADA 

with Hon Your money will cinema. In the latter case we give |reversed. The influence of the | o¢ the whole country. ane pasetnes, Bovey a aeons Mitchell Ca : rs = a BO | aaerente motes Co ynsellors in 
available : boun : n 7 EPTED - ENTUR 

ir regeare Whee you rb: ne gers atadinae casane Pucele me go ee ae Lloyd George did his best be-| paid in the immediate future. piney Me eeeeders ae, ae. oo ete ais” ble ‘and Debentures (31 Dec., 1941), $12,531,188 Real Estate Matter 


tween the two wars to ruin his}" tne policy of the board appears| Profit on operations amounted to 


. : nearly $2.3 millions compared with 
own prestige but just failed. Now |to be one of conserving resources $402,971 in 1940. Net preat totalled 


is inden ar forgtn [nea he ian er Cacao apt fa see The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
in contemplation of his ens®\take care of maturing obligations. | ¢fore. As a result of the improved HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA WwW. H. ) EY 
services to the nation up to 1918. t ing | earnings, the company paid a divi- OFFICES $ . 

ition : There is also the need of conserving | CBN NE™ en Cours ot hb ea ~ 98 Adelaide St. 
Nor is it only for his indomitable resources for the readjustment end oO $ . a e, as against Agency Suilding - ” = . - monton, Alta, . ; 





Mr. Cagney, Miss Rogers (what a 
brilliant actress she is!) Mr, 
Bogart, Miss Garland, Mr. Astaire, 
and the rest of Hollywood's stars 
and starlets.“ Occasionally a 


the pictures become tuned to the 
sound and pace of American pro- 
duction. When they visit the 
theatre they want the same thing. 
Let us look then at the situation of 
























































British film shoves its way on to|the drama, that is the “straight | jeadership in war that people re- Peni. i! doug iim iabtinn 5 a. Le: + <- Reston’ Gash. “TORONTO 
the screen, and in some cases like | plays” in London today. member him. His brave fight to] War Office order that soldiers; | reflected in the fact that the com- 411 Avenue Building - ©e©« « » Saskatoon, Sask. 7 a 16 
Coward's Win ‘Which We Serve") (Here is the Amprican as bring in social security for the|in their study classes, must not dis-| pany paid dividends totalling $2 a fieee : ; 
Head Office, 320 Bey St., Toronto does extremely well, but broadly Claudia. workers, a fight which brought|cuss the Beveridge Report. It is| Share. For the duration, volume of | al . 
Assets Exceed $66,000,000. speaking the British cinema has The Man Who Came to Dinner. | him a life-long heritage of hatred, | dificult to realize how he could business handled by the company —~ 








. : . should continue at a high level as 
is seen now as the awakening Of |have blundered into so contro-| it is understood that the profit base 


the social conscience. A few years | yersial and indefensible a mistake.| allowed to the company will pro- 
ago we were saying that Lloyd|Ry this time the Army would| Vide sufficient net earnings to pay 
George would not live again until | probably have forgotten the re- satisfactory dividends. 
he died. On his 80th birthday he | port, but now, as the forbidden re ae 





Watch on the Rhine. 
- The Petrified Forest. 
Arsenic and Old Lace. , 
Three more American plays are 
in process of production which 


been handed over lock, stock and 


Canadia ; barrel to American pace, Ameri- 
holders of he Obtain se can humor, American psychology 
bonds, Series “A,” that the coupons | and American background. 
due Aug. 2, 1940, and on Feb. 1, 1943,) And in fairness let it be admitted 


One Benefit of a Trust Fund 


A Trust Fund under the care of this coms 
pany as Trustee is a safeguard for your 
family’s welfare. This plan enables you to 















PROFESS 



































i] : ? ws : s : : : Q . supervise its management in your lifetime, - 

ote bes terete apaiaes at that Hollywood maintains a very | Will bring the list up to eight. —_|is confounding the prophets once | topic, it is the one thing soldiers Consolidated Paper and may later prevent loss to your estate ee 

bonds will amount to 15%. high entertainment level. In the musical shows there are: | more, want to talk about. I would like to know if the ehrough the inexperience of personal trus- Mie, NELL, PORTER : 
Du Barry was a Lady. * * *& Si ill bonds of Consolidated Paper could tees. By establishing such a Trust Fund, you aie 
Let’s Face It. The Littler Georges ir James will be knocked about] be considered a sgfe investment are assured that the financial provisions eat PeMNe EE oavis 


; by the M.P.’s when Parliament} with respect to principal as well 
So much for David Lloyd | next meets and he will have a dif-| 2 interest. 


George. What about the David | ¢iouit task to defend himself. Un- 


you have made for your family will be 


The Belle of New York (re- carried out in accordance with your wishes, 


vival). 


© BARRISTERS, SOLIC! 
Telephones ADelaide 7382 




















Pape CABLE, ADDRESE, “THI 

a nent ae fata race Lloyd George who will also have | fortunately he is inclined to be iat ak eae eee Taunielae MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY “TORONTO CANAD 
‘Atnerican sow ik tendat aan birthday later on this year? short tempered and impatient —/| purchase. The ‘fact that this security are Montreal Trust Building Toronto —— nie 
He is 19 years of age, slight of | jong years of authority breed such | is selling ata substantial discount invited CONS 


managers burning the cables to 
try and secure any new hits Broad- 





build, soft voiced, humorous and | qualities—but the House is not | i%dicates that there are some specu- 






































: sre than his share of ; lative features surrounding the x 
way may develop. rivethag geen the : hs ao of casily daunted. ues. > ORS. - ~ THE GENERA 

ee we : In private conversation Grigg is} Under present restrictions of out-| newsprint which should help to re-; tablished for purposes of incomm 
Major Gwyllim Lloyd George who | ynconventional and amusing but | put and rising costs, it is doubtful if| establish earnings of the company. | tax and excess profits taxes. Indiql ENGINEE. 
Many heads are better than African Revenge is the only son of Lloyd George. | as a Front Bencher he must be put | "evenues for 1943 will be as large} It-is somewhat difficult to ap-,tions are, however, that revenwij< OPERATI 

: 4 Gwyllim went to Eastbourne d f Churchill’s “prob- | 25 they were in 1942. On the other] praise the position of these bonds) should be sufficient to take care@e 

one. Americanization of British Coll did young David samy ee urcnhills "Prob- | hand, it is possible there will be an|as we do not yet know the base| interest charges on the first mom 100 Adelaide St. 

entertainment does not end there. Gavia Se + Psi College, lem” Ministers. increase in the selling price of' upon which profits have been es-| gage bonds. i 

. « : 3 ’ 

When you appoint this ce dais eriyorinlieedis mt Cambridge—so did David but he ‘CHARI 


BBC programmes is the dance 
‘|band. I have no idea how many 
hours a day are given over to the 
tom-tom music of the swamp and 
jungle—the music of jazz which 
is the African’s revenge over the 
white man. 

The British genius for light 
music, whose greatest exponent 
















Company executor, your estate 
has the benefit of experienced 


group judgment. 


ANADA RUST 


got ascholarship. Gwyllimjoined| . — 

the Artillery in the last war—j| © eee 

David has done the same in this. NORM AN B. Mec 

Thus do sons follow in their ; slain 

father’s footsteps. Incidentally apaaee cnt 
; Phondr WAveriey ® 






















Lloyd George has another grand- 
son in the war, Robin Cary Evans 
who is training with the Royal 
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7. ; was Sullivan—has not renewed Air Force in Canada. ‘ . wv. SECAR DeR 
OMPAN Y itself or is out of fashion. The a AP ; _ "& McMILL 4 
: lilting gaiety of the Savoy Operas Griggs in Hot Water “a . : : 


: Managed in connection with 
! Huron & Erie Mortgage Corporation has been replaced by the crooning 
imbecilities of syncopated senti- 
ment. “ 
Only in one aspect of the popu- 
lar arts does Britain hold her own. 


> Chartered Accou 


DAY AFTER b=: 


Politics, like every other pro- 
fession, require training. That is 
why businessmen’s governments 
always fail. Sir James Grigg, the 
Secretary of State for War, is the 















Branch Offices in Six Provinces 


Hamilton Toronto Montreal 
St. Thomas § Chatham Winnipeg 


































inn | UTHERFO 
~~ SemOeER eH “See In the realm of classical music her | latest proof of this adage, He was ¢ *. Ch 
young composers are the best in | the Permanent Civil Service Head : therford Williams« 
the world. For ten years there|of the War Office for some years J. Sales, C.A. 
has been nothing in any country | and was therefore on the fringe L 
to equal the vitality of the younger | of politics, yet when Churchill Rotherfer@ Williamson, 


school of British composition. The 
British people as a whole do not 


mad. him the political chief he 
showed his inexperience from the 








know this, for they.are inclined to | beginning. ; a ,. CLARKSON. 

demand genius with a beard, but Now he is in trouble because of i 7 
“PROTECTION... BY THE PEOPLE. FOR THF PFOPTF. WHEN THE WHISTLES BLOW and the: eeecit* 
ang PE bells ring, and we all join in the hilarious victory * 

sal THE PEOPLE. . - FOR THE PEOPLE celebration—what shape will your plant, your | u 


product, be in, to meet the new conditions? 





















Will you be in a privileged position with the good- 
wp 1 h : will of your product definitely established? Or will CHART 
you be on the same footing as the small competitor . Ci 
0 ove, Cc erish nas and who has just started in business? Licen: 
protect ‘eres that’s what I Wire the wunte cient ws sie Goodwill can only be built up over a long period of \ MONTREAL 





time. The advertising you do now will bear fruit, 


one, three, five years hence. | MILLAR 


If you hope to hold your own in the post-war era, § 


smile and said: “It's a boy,” George could 
have kissed her. But later, when the doctor 
told him, with a grave face, that he couldn't 
go in yet, he sat waiting in a daze of fear. 






_ said Ann, wasn’t it?” 


Even when the danger was past and Ann came home with you should certainly advertise consistently now—in Gh 
the “family,” George kept talking of those awful minutes when The Star Weekly. - WI 
he thought he might lose her. ‘5 ‘i ay 


This national publication is now bought and paid _————————— 
for each week by more than 600,000 Canadian 4 

families. It covers every province, goes into prac: W ILTO f 
tically every city, town and village. Its circulation is § 

concentrated where buying power is greatest. It has HI‘ , CHAI 
more reader families than the two next-largest F 
Canadian publications combined. ie 


“It would be worse if I lost you," said Ann, “and especially 
now.” 


“We'll simply have to save more, that's all" said George. 
“But how can we, with all these bills coming in?” 2 


“We've got to, Ann. On top of our insurance we'll have to 
Put more info war savings. I can't remember the marriage M 


service, but didn’t I say, ‘To love, cherish ... and protect .. 
till death us do part'?” 


ck ee 

"THATS the way a family man feels, He dosm’t worry much | 
about his own future.} But when it comes to the future of his 

loved ones—that’s another story. That's the story of life insurance. 
It came into ézistence because men and women and children 


needed it. It grew because people had to have it, H’s'the people's - 
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t yield : - which have preceded it, the 

‘e with 4 ul statement of the Bank of 

INDS Mies Scotia for the year ended’ Dec, 
3 m2 reflects the effect of the 


ernment war financing and 


taxe 
ee many of the other banks, 
: th in Can- 
a gws current loans bo 
ITIES 4 pe elsewhere above the pre- 


ears levels. 
i the year after deduct- 
(K LONDON. Ee, MM. pominion taxes were $1.8 mil- 
— a ns compared with $1.9 millions 
t. previous year. After deducting 
10,000 for officers’ pension fund 
000 written off bank prem- 
profits of $1.4 millions was 
1 to $11.67 per share com- 
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Hiccets at New Hig 


Earnings Per Share Slightly Lower at gist] | 
Investments Up $28 Millions. From: (19413) 
Total Deposits Higher at $345, Millions i 





pared with $12.34 the previous year. 
On total shareholders’ funds 


loss balance, the earnings equalled 
3.7%. Dividends. slightly less 
than in 1941 owing to the reduction 
‘in the dividend rate which the 
bank, like most Canadian banks, put 
into effect after the increase in the 
excess profits tax. 

Comparative: figures for the two 
years follow: 


1942 1941 
Profits* ....... sevavce, 1,000,988 _1998,000 
IW/o: premi seocess. | 290,900 ~ 250, 
Pension aevaguss 210,000 205,000 
Dividends ..........; 1,380,000 1,440, 
P, & L, bal for ome 20,262 40.602 
Earned per sh.t ...... 11.67 12,44 
aid per share i..... 11,50 12.00 


*After appropriations for contingent ac- 
counts including provision for bad and 
doubtful debts and her Dominicn taxes of 
$1,357,773. im.1942 and $1,061,949 in 1941. Of 
1942 taxes —_ is refundable under the 
excess profits ta 

tAfter premises write-off. 


Assets of the bank exceeded 9410 
millions, an increase of over $30 
millions on the year, Noticeable 
among the assets was a rise of over 


Ww. H. BOSLEY & CO. $28 milliong in Dominion and pro- 


vincial securities, mostly the former 
it is believed, reflecting in part at 
least, investments of the bank i 
Dominion war and Victory loans. 
A- rise in current loans in Canada 
was probably due in part to. bor- 
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equipment, boosted the deposits of 
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(Continued from page 27) 


they will encounter the fact that 
already prewar engineering manu- 
facturers ‘have in the meantime 
expanded their plants, are equip- 
ped with just the type of machine 
tools they have long wished for 
and have acquired for war pro- 
duction, and these firms have,} 
during the war, been strengthen- |- 
ing their connections with cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 


The aircraft industry will en- 


counter the fact that before the} ‘ 


war the United States had some- 
thing like 1,000 commercial planes 
of all types.. There are now mili-| 
tary types’ which have been de- 
veloped directly from peacetime 
types, and which are turned out 
at a rate that would produce five, 
or eight, or ten tintes this amount, 
perhaps 80% of each aircraft dir- 
ectly applicable to peacetime 
operation, in four or six months. 
If this were done, and the entire 
economy saturated, only renewals 
and maintenance would be neces- 
sary. 


One of the suggestions brought 


forth for the peacetime operation 
of large arms production plants is 
to operate them with a single-unit 
skeleton staff, moving from one 
production line to another in turn 
so that all machines are used once 
in a while, and so kept in condition 
against the next time they may be 
needed, 

Changes in machine tools, meth- 
ods, and weapons bétween 1918 
and 1939 would to a considerable 
extent have nullified the effec- 
tiveness of this plan. 

Central Plants 

Howéver, one extension of this 
thought that*suggests possibilities 
is to combine, for postwar keeping 
alive of the techniques, all small 
arms production in one master 
plant,“ perhaps at Long Branch, 
Ont. No.4 and Boys rifles, and 
Sten, Bren, Browning and Vickers 
machine guns, together with any 
new similar weapons which might 


scope for an important organiza- 
tion. Artillery, both field and 
naval, could occupy the attention 
of a Canadian Woolwich.- 
There are, of course, many dir- 
ections in which Canada might 
look to expand; there will be a 


need for reconstruction overseas. 


which Canada Will be in a position 


to undertake almost immediately; 


there will be ships and sailors to 
carry goods from ‘this side across, 
there will be sources of raw ma- 
terial, such as aluminum plants, 
steel mills, arid*behind these mines 
and other plants able to supply 
necessary materials in huge vol- 
ume, 3 

At home, too, there wifl be re- 
construction; the building of new 
housing, because there will un- 
doubtedly be a large movement 
“back home” by people who have 
moved to other municipalities to 
undertake war jobs, and who will 
be in a position to — new hous- 
ing. 

The Human Assets / 

To cope with these needs, we 

will have, as compared with pre- 


war conditions, a large number of 


mén with proven managementex- 


perience in large plants, we will] 


have new experience in dealing 
ands of men and women who ordi- 
a chance, have proven themselves. 
teachers, 
We will have manpower, mach- 


ine power, natural resources, man- 
agement, capable of anything. It 


be introduced, would offer ample |_ 


narily would not have had such |, 
capable foremen, leaders, and - 


with personnel’ relations; thous-| - 


is the natural duty of management, | — 

|p ma of = 

markets to make use of these} — 
expanded re-' 
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HE BEER SHORTAGE | 


STOR Gap ecinn W stlecoed tanta i Adis © Un ose a eutulns tao toms, 

As brewers we have an established position in Industry end in. hip. -We feel duty bound te place the 

plain facts before the public because the prohibitionists aré, as in the past, using WAR as « means of forcing 
Seer ee eer ee 


¢ - 


~ \ 


a } 


- Some Plain Talking About 





















~~ 


WHAT 1s THE EXTENT oF THE SHORTAGE? 


(Answer) The available supply of beer under the new regulations is less than 70% of today’s demand with 
en neers ogee 


‘ 


, 


/ 


WHAT HAS CAUSED THE. SHORTAGE? | tod 


_ (Answer) The Dominion Cabinet by Order-in-Council has restricted the quantity of beer which mey be sold’ 
between November 1, 1942 and. October. 31, 1943: ; 


” 




























WHY DID THE CABINET BDO IT? 


~ (Answer) It is believed the Cabinet did it without careful study and principally to placate the 1S hires ‘ 
who, by means of a powerfublopby, misrepresented conditions to the Prime Minister. In placating that element - 
of society the Government was placating the same class of people who, years ago, did everything they could 
to prevent:-Sunday street cars, who more recently have denounced the sending of beer to the very soldiers who, 
in the blistering heat of North African deserts, were fighting to preserve the liberties of the people back home; 
and who in their narrow-mindedness have effectively blocked proposals to have our picture theatres opened 
on Sundays for the benefit of enlisted men on week-end leave; who also even ms sieeed the false story that sugar 
_ is used in the brewing of beer in Canada. 


WAS IT NECESSARY? noes 


(Answer) Beer has long been regarded the people's drink in the | free democratic countries of the world: 
Canadian consumption has been low in relation to consumption in Great Britain end the United States. 


Consumption 1942 ‘< 


Canada + & 8 & & & & & 100,000,000 Imperial Gallons, equivalent to 1.3 pints per capita per weeks 
United States + © © © © © 1,750,000,000 Imperial Gallons, equivalent to 2.0 pints per capita per week: 
~ /Britain- + + © ¢ © © @ # 700,000,000 Imperial Gallons, equivalent to 2.3 pints per capita per weeks 


Beer is brewed from Canadian wae dients which are in plentiful supply and not required for the war effort: 
Canadian beer contains no sugar. Tea, coffee and sugar are transported to Canada by sea and their curtailment 
nas been made necessary Only by a shortage of ocean shipping. 


WHAT WILL BE THE CONSEQUENCES? 


(Answer) Many of the evils of the prohibition era will return. Many of our soldiers, sailors, alrmen aad 
war workers are eee eing deprived of the nourishment and relaxation provided by a glass of. beer. 






‘WHAT 1S THE REMEDY? <9 satel 


~(Answer) Ina democracy 1 a government is tie servant of its people: Goremmeste are not infallible and from 
time to time, acting on bad advice, make mistakes. Whereas they should be quick to correct such mistakes, 
experience has shown that they are slow to do so unless the force of overwhelming pablit ppinion makes 
itself known. The rémedy in this case, therefore, is in the hands of the people of Canada, who believe in tolerance 
and moderation, to take every opportunity to publicly abd privately express themselves against the Government's 
too drastic réstriction of the sale of beer. Osnerinte fanatical minority will be able to continue to impose 
its wishes upon a tolerant majority. 


If the last war (1914-1918) the British Goves che : sage 
ee ee ae rament dino d 
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Answer Is Yes, 





Thomas C. Stapea: editor: of 
Engineering News, approaches 























experience. Born in Scotland, 


prove vital to North America’s 


By THOMAS C. STEVEN 

Canada {§ turning out a 10,000- 
ton merchant ship every three 
days, is employing thousands of 
men in her shipyards. At present 
every ton of shipping is needed in 
the shortest possible time, But, 
when the war ends, where will our 
‘shipyards stand? 

The answer will be deterenindd 
by whether we can get construc- 
tion costs down to a level compar- 
able with those, for instance, in 
the United Kingdom, and also by 
whether we adopt sane and sound 
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BRACKEN 


ishe Prime Minister calibre? 


Read this intimate account of: the 
farm boy who rose to be Conser- 
vative leader of>Canada. See this 
granite-hewn Canadian at work 
on his-farm; his four sons, two of 
whom are in the armed forces; his 
charming wife who does much of 
her own housework. Has Bracken 
the stuff of which prime ministers 
are made? Read John Bird’s art- 
icle in February 1st Maclean’s. 


BEVERLEY BAXTER 

























Bring you interesting highiights'on 
the man Beveridge and his historic 
report. 


Over Toronto in The 
World's Fastest Bomber 


Fly with Ronald Keith, with 
Geoffrey de Havilland at the con- 
trols, in a Canadian built, plywood 
Mosquito plane — “the weapon that 
will win the war.” 
















Up Montreal’s Mountain with ‘Stephen 


Leacock . . . Thrilling fiction . . 
Backstage at Ottawa... Will Beef, 
Clothing Be Rationed?.. . Is Private 


Enterprise Getting a Last Chance? 

. Why the Doctor Shortage? ... 
Canada’s First Minister to Russia . * ee 
other features. 


At Your Newsstand Today 
5 cent? 


Maclean's 
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oe ae 


with a background of many years shipowning and shipbuilding 


wise as well.as transoceanic service, both fields which vill 


‘is tomove our own products across 


———_—_—————— this subject now by the United 





and DOUGLAS REED)’ 


aaah 
AN 


If We Cut Construction Costs, A 


.* ‘ 


Casatian Shipping and Marine 
the postwar shipping problem 


he has had -ships in coast- 


coming shipping problem. 


regulations which will foster the | 
growth of a large mercantile mar- 
ine and enable it to coz profit- 
ably. 

Fora period, after the war, there | 
will be so much freight offering | 
that everything which can float 
will be used, but this will not be 
permanent, If our merchant fleet 


oceans, is to be a factor in long- 
range prosperity, we should  al- 
ready be taking steps to consoli- 
date its position. 

That thought is being given 





draft ment-owned war-built tonnage at 

Canada should consider a sim- considerable loss, a ae eee 
ilar change. While it might have tired from ship-opere Ing. Yes 
been desirable to turn out ships for one small profit-earning line 


‘of the present design in earlier to the West Indies managed by 


phases of the programme, there the Canadian National Steam- 
is now no reason for’ building ships*Ltd. 


craft which are not likely to be As Canada is closely linked to 
commercially profitable after the in. United’ States in maritime 
oe : : : affairs, construction costs of ton- 

The United States is stepping nage being similar end opera- 


up the speed of their “Liberty” tijn91 lines following practically 
ships, but it is doubtful whether on the’same pattern, the di 2 
this will add to their postwar of what is wrong and. the solu- 


utility—whether. tramp ships of ,. . . 
ey ; tions suggested will-apply equally 
this size can operate at high speed Sok twee. enaankelans 


and show a profit. More speed : : 
means a much higher operating Since the dispersal in 1925 of 
cost, which will not be offset by the: fleet of steamers controlled 


any extra freight. It is probable by the ‘U.S. Shipping’ Board, ° 


that the speed our 10,000 tonners there has been a persistent han- 
are now being given, 10411 knots, kering in marine ‘circles for a 
is the most practical for normal merchant marine which would be 
commercial operations. active in transporting the im- 

The disastrous results of all mense' output of American-made 
attempts madé by the United products to all corners of the 


States after the last war to com- world. The desire was and still is’ 


pete succegsfully in the sea car- 4 legitimate one, butethe methods 
riage of international trade must of carrying it out did not bring 
clearly point to some other reason successful results, financially or 
than unsuitable tonnage. No one otherwise. To get tonnage, built 
can seriously suggest that the and operating in international 
shipyards in that country are un- trading under .the Stars and 
able to deliver vessels to any Stripes seemed to be the one 
specification put forward. The dominant desire, no“matter what 
magnificent showing during the ‘the cost was to be, 


last 12. months proves this defi- Up till the commencément of 
nitely and conclusively. this war there were three funda- 

The U. S. Shipping Board, mental’reasons for-the failure of 
formed after the last war to Oper- the American Merchant Marine to 
ate the vessels built in 1917-19, participate in international trade, 
left a record of staggering losses and one reason, only why the im- 
when it was finally decided in mense possibilities for developing 
1925 to call it a day and retire coastal services did not appeal to 
from the business of government American ship owners. The three 
ship-operating. It sold what had reasons were: 





We're building a 10,000-ton- merchant ship in Canada 
every three. days, and shipyards on both our coasts hum with 


activity, provide jobs for thousands of men. 
After the war, will these yards be silent, or will shin 


continue as going concerns, as sound and profitable 
industries? é; 


The answer lies in whether we can get construction costs 
down to a point where we can compete with other ship- 
building nations, and on’ the adoption of a code of regu- 
lations which will advance the interests of our merchant 
fleet, put operations also on a competitive footing. 
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The 10,000th S & S- 
~ Propeller was delivered 
to the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, on Janvary 
21st, Faas ee 


4 This arrangement, while it ’pro- 
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cause in the failure of American| 
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the U. S, is more than ‘double'the’:on' the same route during these six 
cost of building in Great Britain, months, the sum:*due for rebate 


The 10,000-ton. cargo vessels now: was forfeited. with you on any of your problems. "Your enquiries are invited 
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. For: dependable ee — cost, and pase ete bes 
is evi ; deliveries on time—put your problems up to us, Following is a brief : 
ee et ee LBaspiety) ikem _ - Since 1938°we have been assisting prime con- fsonie’ of the Fortu 
tion of the American Maritime MANAGERS! tractors in meeting ‘theig production schedules, from its public opini: 
Council, with functions stated es If you require elosely machined and on the most ‘difficult assignments we have a 
| follows: sae eine ea tae = made shipment of the finished work on time Think Democ 
“Ty, ll the facto#s re ” and to‘ the required’ standards. With the minor e 
icc, Xe tad Ameri ‘This picture shows launching of. the first 4 '700-ton cargo vessel at Pictou, N.S., and Manufacturers who have been working exten< Negroes there is a « 
g to the future of rican | : ; eo) 
shipbuilding and shipping, and . ts the first, of 18 similar ships now being constructed in Canadian. shipyards. This is sively with sub-contractors tell us that our abou ac cadet 
: ' r , : a size and tyfie that will fit in well with poslitersitansporranen needs. service is notable for the ease with which our working force ‘e vi 
2 ets oe Sk cae * nine 3 NAVAL GUN PARTS, ete., oft. facilities can be synchronized with their produc. , democracy Sean ut 
€ to tne futur ae Bs . x 4 
oe both tadutvien® cost the American taxpayers more 1. The high cost of construc/’ of attaining this-end. By this ar- The following departmen Ce Pe ee eee ee meee net = os es it need 
iti mhis than $100 millions for approxi- te: pnctonses menparedewith Te i Seapeert were ree ater the initial explanation. and .placing siidiee Vea eeient rincrit} 
“The U. 8. Marjtins B.Com aoe mately $1.5 million, to \Henry other maritime countries. , ed to pay an additional percent- cae a der, 
sion is now altering the design Ford, to be broken up for scrap 2. The laws and regulations af-. age on every freight, usually 5%, eae : ; do away sa 
pene NO, ee ye mere ith’ record of never having fecting steamship operations. . described on bills of lading as Our factory is complete with’trained men and ee ate — 
them spofe length, breed@r and. ooo any year at a loss of less. _3. British shipowning interests. “primage.” This primage charge||} — the machinery ms the prension peeecure pore ce 
engine power. This will have the m8 $50 milli el High Costs~ | ~was'colletted and held by the ship- of vie ee xt erent rf ee cosa er taioc ia 
efiect. of. making:, them) marg)"T%" Taking the above fs aa in the gwners fot six months and if mer- i. unis . a A icanahia rs Sincocion ae ; the . oy : 
light-draft vessels, enabling them Canadian Tonnage order stated, the ‘facts _chandise were shipped by any WOODWORKING ‘ Geaiad bea Cis ccasakinuteievatall times ; ranging ie tl 
x ie ane wile haute: Canada’ also sold her govern- 1. Construction~in: anada eae ornee) Cepmpmting tiie: of stenmners ready to assist with your prodiiction: problems, a 
no 


(except Negroes)—t 


oroughly haulir 
ent * Whether your needs be large or small, we will be pleased to work : sae ikot giv 


being .constructed in: Canada on It is‘now several years since the ‘we will: assure you of a prompt response and careful ee ag Collectiviz 
what practically amounts to mass, U.S, Government ruled that this attention: to the: details. of - planning. for your requirements. \ * 
production methods are costing’ system of deferred’rebates' was il-') One thing that labor 


approximately $1.7'millions each,’ legal, so‘instead of this arrange- 


does not want is colle 
andthe Liberty ships-in the U: 5. ment the Atlantic Shipping Con- THE JOHN: GOODISON THRESHER COMPANY LIMITED dustry. They don't ev 





in the neighborhood - of, $2\ mil-: ference, for instance, decided that SARNI A CANADA dustry regulated wher 

lions. “In-contrast io, these figures, two rates would <be quoted for Poe, , thé mankfacture of ; 
a well-known firm of shipbuilders.-every class’ of cargo-carried—one = cities As for utilities, alr 
in Scotland offered: within the last‘ much lower than the other ifthe} sia eo Lees regulated, and coal mi 
12 months. to‘buidd* for Canadian shipper: ‘signed a contract for a4 ceesla Soe aie : wringly sore spot in 
owners a ‘similar 10,000-ton’vessel, year binding him<to ship all his’ ficult it was for any* American). .To* see “100% ° British-owned ports, must -natGrally create tigations, surprisingly 1 
but to. slightly. better specifica- goods.only on. lines“ within ‘the shipowner to utilize ‘his vessels} steamers.arriving ‘in.sNew, York| desire on “he .part of Americagy tiesseem willing to gre 
tions, for £180,000; equal to a little’ Conference. between perts: served ‘by the, dif-| regularly .every: week, and load-|'shipowners to get at least a shagplaissez faire, and rela 
more than $800,000. Delivery was ,,.,The.Conference Lines were able ferent Conferences, especially ing completely with merchandise | of their own business. minorities. agree wit! 
guaranteed in ten.months from to give fast and efficient service, when his operating: costs Were also| manufactured inthe .U..S. A’ for|; Rear-Admiral Vickery, Vicapestes of public owner: 
signing of contract, and'this price and it will readily be seen how dif- much higher. * | delivery, say, to South American (Continued on page 35) The greatest differ 


was for one vessel only, not 300:as 
ithe yards in Canada-‘are now. busy a =: a SEER ee eee : 
constructing, and 150 a’ month in PO a) a 
the U. S. oe 

“Legal Probléms 

2. The laws and regulations in 
the U.S. A. and to a similar ex- 
tent in Canada have legislated 'the 
steamship ‘operating ‘industry out 
of business in the international 
markets. 

Take the White-Jones Act for in- 
stance, which was passed in the 
United States. after the last war: 
Every American shipowner. is 
obliged by this act to pay the 
crews of his steamers just three 
times more than ‘any of the Euro-: 
péan ‘maritime countries pay for ; ec r 
the same work. Crews of Ameri- : oe 
can ships work, only eight hours a 
day i in place of 12 hours worked by 
British and European crews, which 
means carrying. a crew to work 
three shifts every 24 hours instead 
of two. A third more crew at three 
times the wages ofother countries: 
requires considerably larger earn- 
ings, which are not obtainable in 
competition , with internationa 
shipping. 

When steamship tonnage in’the 
United States reverted to private 
ownership “after dispersal of the 
Shipping Board fleet, the govern- |" 
ment brought in legislation to ‘al- 
low an advance of 80% of con- 
struction costs to owners, with re- 
payment out of profits spread over 
20 years. Presumably the govérn- 
ment had a first mortgage on any 
vessels built on this arrangement, 
but what action was taken when 
an owner was unable to make pay- 
ments when due has not been’ 
learned, 
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"BRISTOL ‘AERO-ENGINES power many ed Britain's 
_ most advanced light and: heavy bombers. They are ° 


‘ splaying;a:major-role:in the battle to establish and 
“maintain Allied ‘supremacy in the skies. 

















vided most of the capita! requir- 
ed for’ building; made’ 'no provi- 
sion for earning the.necessary, pro-j, 
fits to repay the capital sum, so it 
was not long before ‘the govern- 
nent instituted the arrangement to 


= simply _ a “subsidy, but de- 
scribing this. ns ‘of U: 8.4: 
Merchant tonnage as “Mail Con- 

tracts” probably helped the tax- 






| The British Angle 
3. To say that British shipown-| 
ing interests were-a-contributory 
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tonnage ‘to‘compete inter¥ational- 
ly, perhaps requires some’explana- 
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, Wants Voice in Management, Share in Profits 
















Goals a eo 


Objectives of labor in the United 
nates are a voice in management, 
is in profits, a ceiling on in- amount of knowledge the ond- 
nes and a sound peace, These ents possess (based on a scale of. 
Tiefly ate the findings of the lat- information qhestions described: 
Ft survey of Fortune Magazine last month). The well informed 
to appear in the forthcoming -are very much more strongly for 
government regulation and op- 

posed to government ownership 


in the figures come from the 


Teecubes feel somewhat better 


© off than they did a year ago, and than are the less informed. 


they see after the war improved 
ts for getting ahead. They ; one ee 
aitly well satisfied with their. With astonishing — uniformity 
and working conditions... labor groups in ajl oceupations, 
They regard unions as benefit- union and nonunion, well informed 
and are inclined to credit-at 8nd uninformed, north and’ south, 
‘Jeast a majority of union leaders voted for the limitation of incomes 
with honesty and fair dealing, yet by a close plurality just under 50 
they also believe that employers Per cent—all except the miners, 
want to be fair toward labor: For- who were higher. The only ex- 
tune finds that U. S. labor is far ceptions to the rule, with small 
from radical but that there is an pluralities opposed to income ceil- 


Want Wage Ceiling 


are f 
wages 


| emerging body of opinion that de- ings, were female factory workers, 


the werking man Young workers between twenty 
before. and thirty-five, and southern 
brief summary of Negroes. This near division of all 
kinds of labor on a question on 
ts public opinion poll. which the U.S. public as a whole 
from se Deneurny tle has so overwhelmingly taken the 

i io opposite_side, time and again, is 

With the minor exception of probably symptomatic of several 
Negroes there is a consensus.Of things. The most obvious explana- 
about two-thirds . all parts of the tion is that the publicity given to 
working force be 2eViINg that our “the recent $25,000 wartime limit on 
democracy is about right as it incomes has given the idea of a 
— that it needs nb import- postwar limit a sort of official 
ant changes. . sanctity. 

The radical minority that would But there may be a less topical 
do away with democracy alto- and more significant reason: under 
gether seems too _ to be dan- the title “What's Itching Labor?” 
gerous. wast 4 : interesting last November, Fortune reported 
group ae , =< course, iS upoh the apparent upsurge of an 
the sizab assent pomncae aN oe feeling among work- 
ranging ers. ey are willing to work 
quarter of all groups of workers overtime, they are willing ta give 


mands more for 
than he has had 

Following is a 
some of the Fortune findings 


5 (except Negroes)—that favors up the right to strike, they are 


thoroughly overhauling the gov- ready to make sacrifices for the 
ernment without giving democ- war effort—if the other fellow will 
racy up. 
No Collectivizing reap new profits out of all propor- 
One thing that labor apparentiy tion. Suddenly the whole subject 
does not want is collectivized in- of top earnings may be appearing 
dutry. They don’t even want in- to labor in new terms—in terms of 
dustry regulated when it comes to a class-conscious definition of fair 
the manufacture of automobiles, play instead of a frontier-conscious 
As for utilities, already much definition of opportunity. 
tegulated, and coal mining, recur- In spite of the fact that a ma- 
tingly sore spot in labor re- jority of U.S. workers were found 
lntions, surprisingly large minori- .in last month’s Survey to be re- 
ties seem willing to grant complete markably — satisfied with their 
hissez faire, and relatively small. wages and working eonditions, and 
minorities agree with the advo- that they credit most employers 
cates of public ownership. with at least wanting to be fair 
The greatest differences found toward their employees in- these 








Gas cooking is easily 
Hence the neat battery 
saving methods enjoyed by our men. 
age of its opportunities. % 4 - 
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The Navy “Cooks with Gas 
(When the Conditions are Favourable) : ea eer eae 
Here is a view of the galley of His Majesty's Canadian Ship “York”, where 
oe aus being. preidved tor hs slong in frtining:: my He 


available to the “York’. because she is 
of gas ranges here shown and the time-and, 
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matters, labor almdst . a i Beta 
demands a vole in them, thie sdlress-in ‘New York to Macine cowitries: has | 
workers may not think that labor ning plan- yards, factories and 


Soman in management is 
needed: t present wrongs, it become 
is natural for them to want to have 
a Say in’ what »most closely con- 
cerns their own welfare. _. 

On ‘employee jurisdiction over 
the pay. of the bosses, opinion is 
more closely divided, but leans to- 
ward favoring the idea. This is 
probably another symptom of the 
equalitarian desire to prevent the 
higher-ups from getting more than 
is believed to be their share. As for 
the question of dividend payments, 
only a minority believe that em- 
ployees should have a voice in 
their distribution. But that doesn’t 
mean that workers ate disinterest- 


can enter into the pic- 
‘ed in what is’done with profits. 


compe 
ture, The situation in Europe after 








An interesting side light on Canada’s vast aviation programme is 
this work being done by students in Canadian Technical Schools, 
Built accurately to scale, the model es produced are used to 


train airmen aud others in identifying both enemy and y 
aircraft. They also yo A train the' fighter pilot, by demonstrating 
to him the vulnerable points of the enemy planes. 
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‘| transport similar competitive 
-| to. New Orleans, 


‘| closely with thé coastwise ship- 


‘| cargo going by sea. They, realize 
‘| water transport, so instead they 


IS.&S. Produces 
|10,000th ‘Prop’ 
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quicker 
bulk cargoes, there would be-little 


Need to-disparage thei? earning]. 


capacity after the war is over. 
Where the U. S, has par! 


ties are so apparent. The deter- 
rent factor over the years is one 
that the government has really 
in its power to alter. Coastwise 
Shipping comes under the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This Commission seems 
to be controlled and to function 
for the benefit of the railroads. - 


goods betw 
a less rate than 10% undér the 


‘ current railroad rate. The fact is 


well established that-. ordinary 
merchanise can be water-borne 
for 500 miles for the same rate 
charged for, 100 miles by rail- 
road, Consequently, when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is 
allowed to make such a regula- 
tion for coastwise operations it is 
simply restricting the building up 
of a coaftwise Merchant Marine 


tied from Europe to New Orleans 
at 50% less than it was possible to 


American goods from New York 


_ British Method 
In Great Britain, railroads work 


owners, quoting special rates for 
that they cannot compete with 


eater to the short haul traffic to 
shipping ports, making a much 





R.C.AF. 

S. & S. began the production of 
propellers for commercial planes 
in 1939 in a one story plant pro- 
ducing about three a day. During 
the war it has been turning out 
up to §0 propellers a day of seven 





major types, as well as numerous ; 
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Sole Licensees Canada 
for the manufacture of . 
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Airport 


higher percentage profit and 
lowering their costs for rolling 
stock. 


With the proper organization 
now, the U, S. céulé have its own 
Marine Insurance structure simi- 
lar to Lloyd’s iri London for insur- 
ing vessels arid cargoes; Ship- 
owners Mutual Protecting & 
Indemnity Associations, arid all 
the companies that go along with 
a flourishing shipping industry. 


With an active coastwise ship- 
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ment of ee - 
amazing stories 
The name of MacDonald 


factured in the 


long journey by canoe. 


From this first association with the aviation industry has 
grown the present-day business of MacDonald Bros, 
Aircraft Limited—as manufacturers of floats and air-+ 
craft parts and general distribytors of aviation supplies. 


Most of the floats used in 
MacDonald Bros. 


ONALD 


RCRAFT LIMITED 


_ Aircraft Manufacture and Supplies 


Altetaft Ovérhaul and Maintenance: 
n, St. James, Men. 


have to be done to reorganize the 
various ports on both coasts for 
quick handling of cargoes, but 
money. spent on such work would 
quickly give good returns. The 
present system of privately owned 
wharves’ should . probably be 
abolished, and each. port should 
be wholly controlled and operated 
by a local Port Authority on a 
competitive basis with other ports, 


Revise Rules 


All legislation and regulationg ih 
ping industry, @ good deal’would that have been strangling the de-” 


history of commercial aviation. 
Bros. has been linked with this 
developmeérit from its early days. On Edo floats manu- 
MacDonald Bros. plant, the planes of the 
pioneer companies made their landings on lake and 
stream in places formerly inaccessible except by season- 


Floats, Parts, Aviation Supplies: 
Robinson Street Division, Witnipeg, Man. 


Ottawa Branch: 104 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
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The contribution of the airplane to the rapid develop- 
northland furnish 


es one of the mogt 


da are still made by: , 


BROS. 





velopment of shipping activities 

. Should be altered immediately and 
. replaced by intelligent regulations 
instituted by competent people 
.who understand; thoroughly what 
is required to foster the industry. 
It is basically wrong for there 

to’ be any need on the govern- 
ment’s part to subsidize the opera- 
tions of steamship tonnage. This 
is one industry that should be able 
Agetand.on its own legs and flgur- 
vit it is not throttled: by legisla- 
band regulations, 
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Speedier Tempo 


of Battle Fosters 


Transition of Iidustry from Slow 
Trainers to Fast Fighters - 


Step by step the airplane manu- 
facturing industry in Canada has 
developed, always seeking to satis- 
fy first of all the netd for training 
planes for the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan and 
secondly to turn out combat planes 
for Canada and her. Allies. 

The gevelopment has not been 
easy. Mistakes have been made, 
plans -changed and delays experi- 
* enced. Many of the troubles were 
due to factors over which the 
Canadian airplane manufacturing 
industry had no control but arose 
out of changes forced by the war. 

In spite of this, a tremendous 
amount has been accomplished. 
Since June, 1940, 6,500. airplanes 
have been manufactured in Can- 
ada of which 5,000 were used in 
this country in the air training 
plan. ‘The rest went overseas to 
combat areas. 

Six Firms Share 

Canada’s ,wartime airplane 
manufacturing programme — had 
its origin in the visit to Canada in 
the‘ summer of 1938 of a British 
Aircraft Mission. Arising out of 
this visit, Canadian Associated 

Aircraft Ltd. was organized by 
a six-company partnership ‘io 
handle the assembly end of an 
order for.160 Hampden bombers. 
Six firms participated in the 
partnership: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., National Steel Car Co., 
‘Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Fairchild Aircraft, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd. and Ottawa Car & Aircraft. 
Each subscribed $166,600 in 
capital. Assembly plants were 
established ‘at St. Hubert, near 
Montreal, and Malton, near Tor- 
onto. 

The plan called for the partner 
firms to supply parts: and ,sub- 
assemblies which would be fed 
intd the central assembly plants 
which C. A. A. would manage, 
.making the latter partly a holding 
company and partly a manufac- 
turing concern. 

The bomber ordered ‘was the 
Handley-Page Hampden, a twin- 
engined bomber of prewar Brit- 
ish design. The original contract 
for 80 planes was given:an esti- 
mated value of $10 millions and 
was later doubled. First Hamp- 
den was given its test flight Aug. 
8, 1940, about two years after the 
start of the enterprise. 

From the first C. A. A. ahd its 
partner firms were beset with 
difficulties. Making a twin- 
engined bomber is a complicated 
job at best and calls for use of 
thousands of drawings. These 
drawings were made to British 
standards and specifications which 
did not always fit into Canadian 
manufacturing methods, The plan 
behind the entire set-up was 
based on the prewar British 
“shadow factory” system but did 
not seem to fit any too well into 
Canadian ‘conditions. 


Production Lags 


Slowness in completing this 
contract cannot be blamed entire- 
ly on what happened in Canada. 
British manufacturers were to 
supply certain parts such as en- 
gine- and instruments. But they 
became pre-occupied with other 
matters, particularly after Dun- 
kirk in. June, 1940, and delays 
were noted in delivery of promis- 
ed parts. These the Canadian 
makers had to overcome as best 
they could. The result ofall this 
was that it was not until the first 
half of 1942 that the contract for 
160 Hampdens’ was finally com- 
pleted. 

At various times during its car- 
eer there were reports of addition- 
al orders including the manufac- 
ture of the Short Stirling four- 
engined bomber, being given to 
C. A. A. but nothing .came of ef- 
forts to find something else for 
this organization to handle, Its 
plants have now been taken over 
by other concerns, that at Malton 
being utilized as part of the plant 
of Victory Aircraft, and that at St. 
Hubert being used by Canadian 
Vickers.to assemble the Consoli- 
dated: PBY patrol bomber. 

Trainers Needed 

The next important phase of 
Canada’s airplane making since 
the war started began with the in- 
itiation of the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan with its 
tremendous requirements for 

‘training planes. To turn out the 
stream of airmen s0 heavily 
counted on to win the war, thous- 


ands of training planes were re- « 


quired and Canadian “industry 
undertook to make most of theni, 
They ranged from the p 
planes—until 


in Canada. Others were imported 
from the United States.or Great 
Britain but Canada has been pro- 
ducing an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the total required. 
Outstanding success was early 
achieved by the two companies 
selected to make the primary 
trainers. The de Havilland Air- 
craft Co., is just cleaning up the 
job of producing a total of 1,500 
Tiger Moth planes. A somewhat 
smaller number of Finch trainers 
was made by the Fleet Aircraft 
Co. at Fort Erie. Both of these 
planes were single-engined, two- 
place biplanes and were only mod- 
erately changed from regular 
models which these two compan- 
ies were making before the war. 


A new primary trainer has now 
been adopted—the Cornell, de- 
veloped by the Fairchild company 
in the United States, Fleet Air- 
craft is concentrating on the pro-+ 
duction of this new trainer while 
de Havilland is now making the 
Mosquito, Britain’s sensational 
new twin-ehgined bomber. 


Bombers Harder 


A much more difficult job has 
been the production of the twin- 
engined training bombers, under- 
taken under the direction of the 
government - owned company, 
Federal Aircraft Ltd. The idea 
here was to have Federal co-ordi- 
nate the work of a number of in- 
dividual firms in handling a con- 
tract for 1,500 Ansons, estimated 
to cost about $50 millions. , The 
planes were’ originally to be 
equipped with British-made 
engines but the ‘all of France left 
British engine’ makers unable .to 
fulfill their contracts on time. 
British airplane makers were also 
to supply important components 
such as instruments. Here also 
they were unable to keep up their 
schedules. . 


But the Anson was rapidly re- 
designed to accommodate the 
U. S.-made Jacobs engine, and to 
adapt it to Canadian manufactur- 
ing practices. Substitute planes 
were ordered from the United 
States and British-made Ansons, 
were brought over and reas- 
sembled in Canada, a job which 
Canadians handled. 

Canadians have the job of mak- 
ing Avro-Anson training planes 
under control today. They have 
substantially tedesigned the 
plane and have developed five 
Canadian versions, The latest, the 
Mark V and Mark VI, are sche- 
duled to come off the assembly 
lines in 1943, They embody ex- 
tensive use of molded plywood 
fuselages. Its production is to be 
concentrated in the hands of two 
companies — Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. and Macdonald Bros. 
Aircraft, “Canadian birch and 
spruce are replacing steel. tubing, 
fabric fuselage covering and alu- 
minum, 

There have been important ad- 
vantages in utilizing work done’in 
the larger and more mature air- 
plane industries of Great Britain 
and the United States. We are 
thus able to adopt proven ma- 
chines, eliminating a development 
cost which would be very high in 
the relatively small Canadian in- 
dustry. 


No Engines Made 

A case in point is the decision 
not to make airplane engines in 
Canada. About a year and a half 
ago this matter was being dis- 
cussed seriously and the Canadian 
government decided to go ahead. 
It would have required $50 mil- 
lions of capital to establish a plant 
capable of turning out perhaps 400 
modern engines a month of only 
one model or type. It, would not 
provide the range of engines re- 
quired to power training planes, 
commercial planes and ‘combat 
types. Canada’s own programme 
at that time required 15 or 16 types 
of engines. 

The whole proposal * was taken 
to Washington to secure machine 
tools. William Knudsen killed the 
scheme, saying: 

“We feel that with our already 
established industry we can use 
these tools to better advantage 
in the common effort than you 
can; if you will forego your ap- 
plication for these.tools, we will 
undertake to see that Canada gets 
proportionate. treatment with 
United States manufacturers in 
connection with the engines she 
needs from the United States for 
her airframe programme.” 

result is that Canada’ is not 
airplane engiene today and 
is not likely t 
Car & F 
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| ers eralpnen re for: the. prosecution of 
~ the war «|... Here are a few:of; the. war: plants using: 
our products to ensure. nutritional eticiency: 


‘seen len Cos Ui. enone. 
Small Arms Lid., Long Branch, 


_ Research ‘Enterprises. Ltd., Leaside. 


~ Ferranti ‘Electric Ltd., Mt, Dennis. 


A touch o . realism is lent to the training of both air and fess forces, asa fighter 

training plane swoops down on.army reconnaissance cars. These armored cars, almost 

as sturdy as baby tanks, pack a-lot of fire ey as demonstrated-by the Bren guns 

bristling from the turrets. Cars such as these bave been turned out in quantity by 
General Motors of Canada. 
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‘Canadian Acme Screw & Gear-Co., 


_ + Toronto, 
Massey-Harris Lid., Weston. 


Small Electric Motors Ltd., Leaside. 
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ie pink Ciske anion Lid., Windsor. 
‘Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie. 
McKinnon ‘Industries Lid., St. Cathar- 


“ Nepturie Meters Lid., Long Branch. 


Atlas Steels Lid., Welland. 
DeHavilland: Aircraft Lid., Toronto. 
Dominion Bridge Co., Toronto. 
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: Wrought lron Range Company Limited 
’ ‘149 King St., West 


Toronto 


“RCAF: official photo. 
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Be Able to Survive Victor 
Underlying Conditions Were Never More Favorable, But Successful Transition 


Will Depend on Ability to Cut Costs, Strengthen Designing Skill ‘ond Develop 
" Cargo as Well as. Passenger Tratfic 


Production in full stride, its types of planes 


of major significance... If, for example, lux- 


finally settled, its material and manpower. ury trade becomes the principal traffic; the 


bottlenecks breached, Canada’s aircraft in- 
dustry must now mobilize to.answer what 

may prove its most. difficult problem: “Can 
it withstand the shock of victory?” 


In the last war Canada turned .out some 
2,900 planes, no mean feat even in these days, 
provided 12,902 men for the Royal Air Force 
and the Fleet Air Arm, including some of 
the greatest fliers of the war. 


Yet shortly after the war the aircraft in- 
dustry had become practi¢ally non-existent, 
not until the late 1920's did flying get its 
second wind, and by 1929 there were only 
$49 licensed civilian pilots in the Dominion. 


Development of the north. country” gave 
Canada top place in air cargo during the 
1930's, but even at the 1937 peak the total 
of licensed civilian pilots only reached 449, 
and by 1939 theynumber was back to 357, 
only eight more pilots than there had’ been 
ten years éarlier. The total number of planes 
built in Canada between the wars. only 
amounted to 981,’ less than thteé months’ 
production at current rates. 


On the face of that record, the major.post- 
war job for Canada’s aviation industry. would 
be to find new jobs for the 100,000 production 
workers and 200,000-odd trained fliers: and 
ground crew-that-Canada will likely have at 
that time. Even the most optimistic predict 


some retrenchment, at léast initially. 


Challenge for 


But for the aggressive J 
production and operati 


ement 


aders of both the 
branches: of the 


industry,. the.gloomy record of the last-post-. is 


war period is no more than a challenge and 
a warning for the period that lies ahegd. 


No more authoritative evidence of this parbicne Ener gm pape 2 


is available than the policies that have been 
followed by Canada’s Diréctor General of 
Aircraft Production, Ralph P. Belly Having 
successfully captained the industry through 


the difficulties of attaining quantity produc-‘ 


tion, Mr. Bell has made it clear-that the next 
big job is to bring production costs down to 
the levels of the major producing units in 
the United States and Great Britain, and"to 
build up Canada’s ability to design as welt 
as build. aircraft. 


Only two of the planes’shown'‘on this page 
were designed in Canada, and only one of 
them is now in production. On the cost angle, 
the announcement that the contract to Cana- 
dian Vickers to build PBY: Catalinas was 
placed at the same figure as the original firm 
in the United States was receiving can be 
taken as a positive indication of future 


: policy. Success in these two aims would auto- 


matically: place Canada’s aircraft industFy 
on a competitive footing, the only practical 
basis for survival. 


On this basis, the major factors in the 
postwar development are inseparably linked 
to demand, and hence to physical factors, 
such as the ratio of cargo or passenger load 
to fuel requirements, safety factors ahd so 
forth. The type of commodity that figures 
most importantly in postwar trade will be 


/ 


Fairchild Aircratt lid. . 


Much of Canada’s northland has _ been 
_ Opened up by the bush-flying Fairchild 
‘ transports. Fairchild is now turning to 
manufacture of the Curtiss Helldiver (also 
being made by Canadian Car). This air- 


craft is one of the newest designs in the 


U. S. and is being manufactured in Canada 
under license from the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio, Fairchild has also 
been making Ansons and Bolingbroke 
bombers, the ‘latter having made a, note- 
worthy record overseas ‘as the Bristol 


higher freight charges for air transport will 
probably not.offset the advantages of speed- 
ier transit. Here is a round-up of some of 


the most ‘important favorable influences for 
Canada: 


1, The size of the air project. From. the 


production view, ‘the vast expansion has 
ensured that there will, be adequate man- 
power trained to .prodiice” aircraft. From 
the ‘ operational view, the approximately 


60,000 men engaged in managing the British 


Commonwealth Air Training Plan will pro- 
vide enough ground crew to handle all the 
civilian traffic likely to. develop. By war's 
end there may be over 100,000 air crew, of 


whom at least 10,000 or more will be trained - 


to fly muitiple-engined craft — a schooling 
that was extremely costly in peacetime. 


2..The shift in geography. Development 
of long-distance air. travel: has recast ‘the 
map of the world, putting its tentre at the 


North Pole instead of the equator. Traffic 


from most- of North America to most parts 


“of Europe and. Asia now~ naturally passes 
’ through) Canada. 


Even ‘inthe bush. flying 
days penetration of Canada’s north was 
tributary to an east-west development para- 
lelling’ the railroads, After the war north- 


‘south*traffic will almost’ certainly become a 


main route instead ny a spur line, 


“3s The develop ent of. the radio-locator. 


Very - little of thé achievement in locating 


aircraft from the ground: has appeared in 


print ‘owing *to. wartime censorship, But «it 
clear ‘that.a.device. which can. tell the 
location of aircraft in flight at great dis- 
tances ‘will prove invaluable in’ keeping a 
movements in civil+ 
fan work. Formerly a pilot who “lost the 
beam” stood an excellent chance-of catastro- 
phe. « In the: future it: should bé possible to 
follow his.flight mile by mile, bring him in 
under circumstances that would have previ- 
ously made a crash inevitable, 


‘Other ‘influences which will tend to make 
the .postwar:pattern markedly different’from 
that following World War II are that ‘as the 
keystone in the arch of aerial transport be- 
tween the most’ important.centres of the 
world, we bring to the job probably the 
greatest wealth ofhexperience of Arctic flying 
of any country with the possible.exception 
of Russia. “Relative to our population we will 
probably come out of the war with the great- 
est proportion of trained ground and air 
crew—at least ten times as many fliers as we 
had. at the end of the’ last war. 


But while the setting for a vast postwar 
air development in Canada is more favorable 


than ever before, there are many hurdles to 


take before that goal is reached. 


It is ‘one thing to fly vital war materials /to 
distant battlefronts when time is everything 
and cost is nothing. It is another to consider 
the-air freight carrier in the postwar world 
when costs. will again be one of the most 
important determinants of worldwide com- 
mercial cargo routings. 


PE enced 
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de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 


, The de Havilland Moth was well known 


throughout Canada as a pleasure craft in 
the days of peace. When war came it 
‘entered the services as an initial trainer. 
The company is now turning its full pro- 
ductive facilities to making the famed 
‘Mosquito reconnaissance bomber. First of 
this type came off the de Havilland pro- 
duction line last fall and the production 


target is five a day. Largely of plywood — 


construction, this twin-engined craft is be- 
lieved to be among the fastest aircraft 
‘made anywhere. - ' 


X 
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ee show*the aiaile show of 
Canada’s aircraft industry, The 
Financial Post presents these photo- 

raphs of the planes we used: to 

ild and the 
The ‘list of producers has been kept 
to prime contractors, and with one 
exception—that of Victory Aircraft, 
recently taken over by the Govern- 
ment—to commercial manufactur- 
ers. aay y : 


Fiset Aircraft Lid. 


Fleet turned. out its Finch model in the 
prewar days,- had it used as an initial 
trainer by the R. C. A. F. when hostilities 
broke out. The company is now handling 
production of the Fairchild “Cornell,” re- 
cently named standard initial trainer for 
the R. C. A. F, This sturdy craft is a 
closely similar type plane to that used by 
the United States Army Air Corps. Pow- 
ered with a 175 h.p. engine, the Cornell. 


has a top speed’ ef 135 m.p.h., cruising 


speed of 120 m.p.h. and landing speed of 
48 m.p.h. 


‘the production list “is ‘the. Norseman, .a 
“highly adaptable ‘single-engined transport. 
A product of Canadian bush flying experi- 
“ence it'i is equally manoeuvrable on wheels, 
> kis -or floats.“ A prewar development. of ’ 
‘the ‘Noorduyn ° sompany, this plane has 

- achieved an, international reputation : as 
witnessed by a recent large order from the 
Us. War Department. ‘Noorduyn is also 
on- steady production of the famous 
Harvard advanced trainer, used by both 
\ ‘Canadian and American air forces. 


nes we build now. | © 


“Canadian Aviation” Photo. 
Gregor 


Hurricane 


7 Boeing Aircraft of Canada Lid. 


“Only wholly Canaan | designed plane. on 


Victory Aircraft Ltd. 


‘Victory Aircraft (the Malton plant for- 
merly owned by National Steel Car Corp.) 
had as jts first war job manufacture of 
the Westland Lysander army co-operation 
plane. War developments have resulted in 
this type of plane being superseded and 


the plant has turned to manufacture of the 
great Lancaster four-engined bomber, first 
of which is scheduled -to roll out this 
spring. With a range of up to 3,000 miles, 
> a speed of around 300 m.p.h. and a bomb 
load of ‘eight tons the Lancaster is already 


Canadian Vickers Ltd. 


From two widely separated Canadian ais- 


--eraft makers, Canadian Vickers Ltd. and 


Boeing Aircraft of Canada, the wide- 
ranging Canso amphibian is being made. 
This. reconnaissance amphibian is the 
Canadian version of the famed Consoli- 
dated Catalina, Before turning to .the 
Canso, Canadian Vickers made the Stran- 
raer, which performed valuable service on 
coastal: patrel and reconnaissance. Boeing 


‘made the Blackburn “Shark” before the 


war. 


Lysander 
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spectacu 
lar development of Britain's fight- 
ing strength, the progress of a na- 
tional nutrition programme for the 
United Kingdom has been one of 
the most important social achieve- 
ments of World War II. Without 


it is questionable 
shat Britain could have withstood 


the twofold pressure of the Nazi 
blockade and the direct attacks on 
the civilian population. 
Development of the British pro- 
gramme has been firmly based on 
early and comprehensive studies 
of the nutrition problem, and a 
gradual application of the facts so 
learned As early as 1906, cheap “y” for Vitamins 
meals were introduced in the In the last war, attention was 
schools. Extra nourishment for—mainly concentrated on the calorie 
expectant and nursing mothers content of diet. In this war, re- 
_ and for children under the age of search emphasizes has shifted 
five was established in 1918, and largely to vitamins. Policy of the 
was extended in 1930. By the lat- Ministry of Foods is to encourage 
ter amendment, allowances given the public to gain their vitamins 
by the Unemployment Assistance in the form of natural foods, rather 
Board could be increased’ where than through tablets and capsules. 
the need for extra nutrition was In some cases, foods have been 
proved. A milk scheme was in- enriched with vitamins, artifi- 
troduced for the schools in Oct., cially, to compensate for the loss 
1934, and throughout, a steady of vitamins through some form of 
campaign of nutritional education food that is no longer available. 
has been pursued. For example, margarine has 
Scientific Foundation been fortified by adding units of 
In making these changes, ex- Vitamin A and Vitamin B, so as to 
’ tensive investigations were made ric be ee ear a af 
into the health and‘ diet of the : , 
British people, which disclosed in- #44ed to compensate for the re- 


: duction in egg consumption. The 
valuable data on the basic problem . ; ‘ 
to be overcome. With the war and ,ntroduttion of National. Wheat 


establishment of the Ministry of’ Meal Flour doubled the Vitamin 


Foods under Lard ‘Woolton, the B-1 content of Britain’s white 
: Rares " bread. 

country was given its first national ; 

agency with sufficient power to But one of the most important 


Fo ae hievements on the vitamin 
ensure the full application of a 5 . 
national nutrition programme. The front has been made possible by 


fundamental job of the Ministry the fact that roughly 85% of the 
of Foods is to get the most nourish- Needed vitamin intake can be 
ment for the least amount of ship- obtained from unrationed foods, 
ping space and storage space con- Particularly vegetables. Increased 
sumed. In effect the food shopper °°7Sumption of vegetables, under 
for the nation, the ministry has the encouragement of the ministry ’ 
been ideally situated to make wise 985 been one of the most import- 
decisions on the type of foods that #t factors in securing an adequate 
will be eaten in Britain. diet for wartime Britain. 

In reaching these decisions, the The Job of Distribution 
ministry has enlisted the services Once the Food Ministry has 
of the most prominent British secured the proper types of food, 
scientists an@dietitians, Not only the job of getting the right quan- 
do these advisors pass on the types tity to the right persons in the 
of foods to be bought, but they as- 
sist the housewife by’ preparing 
new recipes to make the most of © 
such wartime innovations as dried 
eggs and dehydrated meat. 

In some cases, unfamiliar food- 
stuffs nay be flown from the 
country of their origin to the re- 
search kitchens, so that by the time 


the new food stein in the. shops 
of Great Britain, the. Ministry of 
Foods has already placed thé bene- 
fit of its experience at the or 
posal of the housewife. 


major functions. 


tutes dealing with the composition 
and purity of food products which 
have long been in force, and with 
two new measures introduced 
since the-war.. The Food Substi- 
tutes Control: Order of 1941 came 


ritish Diet! |. 
has been turned to advantage by the Ministry‘of Foods, A. por, ‘ais, with 
national nutrition programme, based on years.of research, fut break 

has been able to use:the special wartime powers granted [0048 Cet 
the Ministry to make. sure that all Britons, get the proper . system, which is 
oe ee oe ue ome 


buying policies of the Ministry, 


right condition, becomes one of its 
Quality fs" safeguarded by sta- 





icin foubo 4 Coton oe tha dle 
to make sure that only “honest” 
substitutes for foods no longer 


available are offered to the public. i 


The Sampling of Food Order of 
1942 is concerned with all food- 
stuffs and not just substitutes. 
Under it, enforcement inspectors 
can enter premises where ‘food is 
being manufactured, prepared, 
stored or sold and take samples. 
Protecting the Product 

The ministry ‘also issués direc- 
tions to cold storage undertakings 
on the foods they. may Store, the 
method of storage and the rates of 
charge. In order to move food 
stocks from the vulnerable port 
areas where most food is stored 


in peacetime, the Ministry of — 
from a number of schemes in} 


Foods has been constructing new 
refrigerator depots in different 
parts of Great Britain.” Over 100 
of these had been completed by 
Jan., 1942, and a new programme 
had been launched.” One of the 
biggest problems has been the dis- 
tribution of food supplies. 


ference with normal channels of 
distribution varies with different 
commodities. In the case of meat, 
for example, normal marketing 
methods have been entirely. sus- 
pended, Sygar,.on the other hand, 
is still distributed through ‘much 
‘the same channels as in peacetime, 
although the Ministry of Food is 
in a position to give the necessary 


directions about standard, prices 


and the transport and storage af- 
rangements required to ensure 
economical distribution and pro- 
vision against emergency, 

In the case of milk, to which the 
greatest dietetic value id attached. 
the government has become a sort 
of middleman, purchasing the 


entire millt supply from the Mill 


to form wartime associatfons to re- 
duce over-lapping in delivery. ’ 


Distribution has been simplified 
by a “zoning” system, limiting dis- 
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A FACT OR TWO 


about 


FROM 1939 to 1942, our wage bill 
increased. from $4,511,433: to 
$9,379,203, due to additional em- 


‘ 
; ployment given by the war. But also ae 
fe because the average hourly earnings 5 
of plant employees, inclusive of = 
_ €0%t-of-living aa; ore 33.2 per = 
cent higher than in 1939. : 19 
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ss DIVIDENDS poid te the 3,188 share- 
~~ holders who own the company, remain at 
the same level as in 1939—~ $1,485,842, 








WAR PROFITS. 





"IN THE game period, our income taxes 
rose from $244,514 to $8,000,000. The tax. 
load is now 32 times what it was in 1939; 


‘pint of milk a day, either free or 
The degree of control and inter- _ at 





in towns with a population: more: 
than 10,000 have been’ required 
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died’ Retin ea: ar ee- 
tive abundance of the ne 
ties from time to time. ; 


pending on the season, against a 
prewar consumption of about 15 
eggs a month. But invalids, 
children and\expectant mothers 
get fotir eggs to every one egg al- 
lowed to ordinary consumers. 
Children receive the same ordi-'}- 
nary domestic ration as adults, ex- 
cept that tea is not available for| 
those under five, and the meat 












ration is half that allowed to 


grown-ups. 
Beyond this, children benefit 


which they are given priorities. 
Most important is milk. 

The National Milk Scheme, in- 
troduced in the summer of 1940, 
entitled expectant mothers and 
children under five to receive a 


a reduced price. By June 1, 
1942, 86% of the eligible children 
were receiving milk under this 
scheme. Tha total of mothers afd 
children using the scheme was 
then over three million and 21% 
of them received the milk free. 

Oranges are reserved for the use 
of children under five at controlled 
prices. In 1941, the Ministry of 
Food began the distribution of 
fruit juice and cod liver: oil com-. 
pound, free to all children under 
two through the Maternity and 
Child .Welfare Clinics, Subse- 
quently the age limits for both 
products was increased, 


War Workers Specials 
Second only to children and 
babies and mothers come Britain’s 


industrial workers, Since early 
in 1940 it has been compulsory to 
‘provide canteens in works ‘which 


employ more than 250 people 
directly or indirectly engaged in 
government ‘work. These can- 


_teens.are classed as “A” and “B”, 
and both classifications rank ahead 


of normal] ordinary catering firms 
in obtaining food supplies. For 
example, 114 d. worth of meat per 
meal is given to a “B” canteen as 
against 1d. to an ordinary cater- 
ing establishment and 2d. to an 
“A” canteen. “B” canteens get 
the same allowance of cheese, fats 
and preserves as “A” canteens, if a 
“packed meal” is served. 

‘The British nutritional  pro- 
gramme even extends to British 
prisoners of war. This work is 
carried on in co-operation with 
the Red Cross: by the Ministry cf 
Food. The diet of prisoners in 
Germany is insufficient in calories, 
protein, calcium and vitamins “A” 
and “B”, The Ministry helps to 
make good the deficiency by see- 
ing that the right sort of food is 
included in the parcels sent*under 
the international convention, the 
principal items being canned meat, 
canned vegetables and condensed 
milk. . Fairly recently, flake-dried 
eggs have been made available to 
the British prisoners of war. 


Chefs 

Some of the prisoners have 
asked the Ministry to advise them 
on how to cook their food, and the 
experimental kitchens compiled a 
special cookery book for their use. 
The book contains recipes for mak- 
ing the best use of the tions pro- 
vided by the Germans the con- 
tents of the food parcels sent by 


_| the Red Cross. It gives miscel- 


laneous information such as how 
to make a grater-out of an empty 
‘biscuit tin. 
















ss THE in improving picture fa He 
United Nations everywhere is| 

- raising the hopes of enslaved mil 
lions. ‘At last we more than match 
the Axis in materials of war, 


forces. 





And all the ime our most powerful 
weapons—superior resources—are 


to be playing its part 
silently at work: 


front. We export to 
Inno department are we more : 
definitely superior than in FOODS. 
Foods mean adequate nutrition. 
Adequate nutrition, in the final 


analysis, means better fighting abil- —_and to civilian homes. 


, 


ia o SILVERWOOD DAIRIES, LIMITED 





vity and relies staying power in our 
-armec It means higher . 
stability and sterner resolution in 
our civilian population. It is the 
: deciding factor in winning. a 


‘The Silverwood organization is glad 


on the food 
many battle 


areas dairy products that help to 
keep fighting mem fit. 
tribute commodities of the same high 

quality to workers in-war industries 


’ We dis 


PLANTS LOCATED AT: London * Toronto. * Hamilton * Windsor ° ‘Kicbene e 
St. Catharines * Peterborough ¢ Brantford * Chatham °¢ Stratford ¢ Sarnia * Guelph 


° co ¢ Elmira *¢ Lucknow * North Bay ¢ 


Sudbury * Cayuga ° Cargill 





for married women to stay in rightperson is price control. With- foods even though their rations 


homr- 


centres are made as attractive and communal feeding would have 
homelike as possible, 


For these reasons, the out these measures, rationing and entitled them to do so. 
In order that the advances gain- 
little. advantage since large sec- ed*during the war should be con- 


Final stage of the programmé tions of the population might not tinued in the postwar period, the 
for getting the right food'to the be able to. purchase the correct Ministry of Food has conducted a 


far-reaching educational cam- 
paign. It is felt that the habits 
now established, if firmly implant- 
ed in the minds of Britain’s house- 
wives, will. make  pernianent 
changes in the British diet. 
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Micarta eps Buia 


* * ened Quedrents 


United Nations’ Air Supremacy 


When critica recital shortages threaten to-hand you a wallop-below 


. the production line—call in Westinghouse Micarta. 


~ 


This heavy-duty plastic i is a tried and préven veteran of aviation service. 
In addition to the uses illustrated above, it is now being applied in many 


yas a substitute for materials at present unavailable. 


other ways ...to replace parts formerly die-cast, forged or machined ye 


Micarta weighs approximately one-half as much as aluminum of ar 
strength, withstands vibration, flexes without fatigue, insulates like Mica 


“and fabricates easily. 


Micarta: reduces noise and dannii vibration ... weed by oad in 
compression, it-exceeds the strength of structural steel, I+ resists corro- 
sion and moisture, is unaffected by cold and heat . . _. wears slowly arid 


: i : evenly, provides low-bearing clearances. 
43 Let: Westiogtou Micarta a tele role ——" material shortages. 
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In Canada today something like | : 


75,000 men and women are help- 
ing to make aircraft, Their num- 
bers are expanding, before 1943 
js over the total will be up to 100,- 
000, The skills they now so non- 
chalantly display are mostly new 
to them for the work that they do 
js new to this country. In the field 
of aircraft production Canada was 
far from a place among the 
Jeaders. Today it is turning out 
planes as good as the best, ' 
Behind that hard-hitting fact is 
a story of remarkable growth. 
That growth can be measured not 
golely by the fact that aircraft em- 
ployment has jumped from 1,000 


, before the war to 75,000, nor sole- 


ly by the fact that the industry 


now occupies a factory floor space’ 


of some seven million sq. ft. as 
compared with a half million pre- 
war. That growth must also be 
measured in the, evolving of new 
production technigqhes, of setting 
up new manufacturing processes 
and whole new industries, and the 
jnduction of thousands who had 
never previously worked in in- 
dustry. 
Skill Needed y 

Few are the workers in this in- 
dustry who can be classed as un- 
skilled. The niceties of aircraft 
construction are too’fine to allow 
any hit-or-miss, work. Some air- 
craft workers have switched oyer 
from their peacetime jobs, are now 
using their skills to help make 
Canada’s top-flight planes; In this 
group are toolmakers, machinists, 
carpenters, joiners, welders, paint- 
ers and sheet metal workers who 
may draw anything from 65 cents 
to $1 an hour, With more accent 
currently being laid.on the use of 
plywood in aircraft the services 
of experienced carpenters have 
been in particular demand, 

Specialty Jobs 

A great part of emplé6yment in 
this industry, however, is among 
those with specialized skills. In 
most cases these skills are acquir- 
ed right on the job, through “up- 
grading” employees.. Workers, for 
instance, acquire a high degree of 
skill in driving small rivets with- 
out a scratch—that is a valuable 
specialty for the aircraft industry 
but might have little use in other 
lines of manufacture. Other oper- 
ations require considerable dex- 
terity of fingers in handling and 
fitting smaH parts and shapes. 


ais Has. inition With New. 


‘Capacities, Workers. With New . 
Skills Behind Aircraft Production ‘ 


e. Scene 3 


Such skill which is learnéd eulek- 
ly or not’ at all falls within: the 
natural province of women. This 
fact is reflected in the heavy influx 
of women into the aircraft ihdus- 
try. At the end of 1942 the indus- 
try employed around 21,000 
women as compared with 3,500 
a year earlier—a jump from 10% 
to -27.7% of the total working 
force. In very many cases these 
women had never before worked 
in industry. For. production work 
40 to 80 cents an hour is ysually 


paid, depending upon the #kill of 
the worker, 


Unique Toois 

Along with specialized skills 
there have been developed highly 
specialized tools which are unique 
to the aircraft industry. Rivetting 
guns for reaching awkward corn- 
ers are am example, These spe- 
Cialty tools are ingeniously design- 
ed and are usually very light and 
easily handled. One Canadian 
manufacturer, for instance, has 
developed a line of pneumatic 
wrenches for the aircraft indystry 
with one of these wrenches being 
only 5% inches long and weigh- 
ing two pounds to handle % a 
¥% inch nuts. 


‘ dt 


hese is a sini the great stress 
of flight,'conditions will.start a 
crack. Importance of-some com- 
ponent parts may be realized when 
it is noted that ‘only four bolts 
hold the engine to the plane and 
four bolts hold. the wing to’ the 
rest of the aircraft. The entire 
thrust of the: sh of landing is 
taken up by one bolt. 
Widespread Industry 

The skill and care necessary in 
making aircraft parts is not con- 
centrated in the handful of plants 
from which the completed planes 
roll. Manufacture of aircraft parts 
is spread throughout the Dominion 
in dozens of plants. through a wide- 
spread system. of subcontracting. 
For instance, the Catalina amphi- 
bian,. built by ‘Canadian Vickers 
contains: 100,000 parts. Vickers 
was aided in its job of making all 
those parts and putting them ‘to- 
gether by these suppliers: 


- Subcontractors 

Creswell-Pomeroy—rolled sections: and 

yp wna oh weights. 
ckshutt Plow—dropham 

Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum—Hydro- 
press parts. 
ea ee Products — machine shop 

ork. 

Hayes Steel—forgings — work. 

Hobbs Gilass—clear pla: 

O’Neil European Machine® Co.—machine 
shop .work. 


St. Johns . Industries — machine shop 


At the other end of the scale “Yn 


are the huge hydraulic presses 


in the Dominion Oilcloth & Lino- 
leum plant which are making 
many of the aluminum parts used 
in making the Catalina amphibian: 

Other tools unique to the indus- 
try intlude a “stretcher” which 
actually takes hold of the metal 
and stretches it to a snug fit;/a 
“wheeler” is used to iron out alu- 
minum plate to fit the curve of 
thé aircraft; .a\“‘router” is a mill- 
ing machine used to trim’ odd 
shapes. 


Design of tools used.in manufac- 
ture of aircraft has to be very ac- 
curate and they must be used with 
the greatest care so that parts will 
not be scratched. The ‘stressed 
parts of an aircraft must-be abso- 
lutely scratch free for wherever 


men and women, wide Ai 


y sealized that, 


with their own hands, they 


United Shoe Machinery—machine shop 
OTK. ; 


Aluminum Co.—forgings. 
Montreal. Bronze—castings. - 
Shawinigan Chemicals — stainless -steel 
castings. 

Kelsey Wheel Co.—Nose wheels. 

Suppliers 

Aluminum Co, — aluminum ‘sheet -ex- 
truded sections. 
International: Paints—paint. 
Oakite Products—Cleaning materials. 
Aviation Electric—motors, generators.— 
Can. Pratt & Whitney — engines and 
Hamilton propellers. .° 

Steel Co. of Canada—Stowell screws. 

Conga Wire & Cable—cable and ‘electric: 
wire 

R&M Bearings—bearings. 
John Millen—accessories. 
R..W. Bartram—raw. steel. 
Canadian S.K.F.—bearings. 
Can. General. Electric—in ents. 
Can, Westinghouse—lamps, x 3 
Canadian Industries ony 
B. J. Coughlin—springs. 
Cannon Electric Co, Co,—Cannon. plu 
Drummond McCall—steel. tubing. 
Dom. Wire Rope—cables. 
Dominion Rubber—tires, hoses, ete. 
National Fibre—fibre parts. 
Déminion Rubber—tires, hoes, etc. 
Goody: Tire—tires, 


nee 


Or aalail «ellbde Giaabncg ccc kee a 
Northern Rieetrio—electrie wire, intr 


"Big Hues Owenesostrument 

The breadth of the Catalina pro- 
gramme is ‘by no means unique, 
An Ontario plant is currently 
making wings for the de Havilland 
Mosquito bomber. This plant is 
presently making the entire wing 
on its own premises but has under 


construction an. assembly unit 


that will.triple its. capacity. This 
‘new unit will bring together a 
flow of materials from a long list 
of subcontractors so that the ac- 
tual manufacturing operations at 
this central plant will be a com- 
paratively minor part of its: total 
production of completed Mosquito 
wings. 

The fl6W of production in this 
case is that while the Mosquito 
is made at de Havilland the wing 
comes front another plant and 
parts for the wing come froma 
wide variety of other manufac- 
turers, The,same scheme of pro- 


duction is tollowed in. making 


other types of aircraft with very 
often only the fuselages being 
constructed in the plant from 
which .the. completed aircraft: fi- 
nally emerges—the component 
parts flowing.in from the subcon- 
tractors, 


_ Dispersal Spetds Work 

Through this system of -wide- 
spread dispersal of orders the air- 
craft industry has been able to 
take advantage of a: much larger 
percentage of the country’s mach- 
ine .tool and skilled worker “ca- 
pacity than if the entire orders 
‘were concentrated in single plants, 
Without this system the tremend- 
ous expansion that has taken place 
in production would. not have been 
nearly possible, 


Using Plywood 

The increasing use of ‘plywood, 
particularly “in construction of 
Mosquito bombers .and Anson 
trainers, has made: a. broadening 
out of the subcontract system: pos- 
sible,, Example of: what has been 
done: is afforded by: the grouping 
of five Ontario furniture compan- 
ies to manufacture -wooden com- 
ponents for aircraft, 

With peacetime business: dwindl- 
ing these companies negotiated 
contracts and are using upwards 
of 150,000'sq. ft. of floor space and 

over 1,500 employees. Other firms 
-hgve made-a similar transition— 


e, 


Making 2 
‘soried ‘such ax propellers and in- 


5am 


* struments are very important ad- 
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Two types’ of metal ‘gitncliees 


are being made in Canada—the 


Hoover-and Hamilton. Up to start 
of this. production the aluminum 


\ industry had never previously 


\ In 1942, Canadian Pacific Air Lives Sis: carried approsiinasel; ten million saa 


Uo inthe efi fos tame ah 


about to take off 


defense routes. Photo shows flying freight 
om Edmonton to points in the far north, Edmonton is general 


regarded as .one of the most important Canadian air centres in future “top of the 


Henry Morgan & Co. of Montreal, 
formerly made fine furniture and 
is now turning out plywood seats, 
bomb bay eal code: book: and 
map cases, a span units in: air- 
craft: entity are being made 
at costs of one half and less the 
price for metal parts of like design 
and function. 

The availability of skilled wood 
craftsmen has been a boon to ex- 
pansion in use of plywood in plane 
construction. Between_a rough 
piece of high-grade spruce and the 
completed, streamlined aircraft is 
a multitude of delicate operations 
which are conducted under a con- 
stantly ‘controlled’ temperature to 
prevent the wood. from losing 
moisture and changing shape. 

Strips Bonded 
The ‘spruce beams are first ‘cut 


into’ strips which are put on a 


steam press to be shaped into the 
desired:curve-and‘bonded together 
with casein glue.’ These laminated 
plywood strips are: strengthened 
by stringers and webs all-of which 


are exactingly shaped on jigs‘ 


which requires a considerable de- 
gree.of hand labor and use of a 
large number of nails and screws. 
After the outer coat of plywood 
sheet is fixed on and doped it is 


world” air navigation. 


difficult to distinguish the- finish 


‘from that of metal. 


Work of Art 

As. sturdy as the Anson is the 
work,on this trainer plane is much 
less fine than that on the Mos- 
quito.'’ The stress of flight is ter- 
rifically high on this lightning- 
fast plane and rough workmanship 
would not stand/the strain. Wood 
work’on the Mosquito is done to 
very fine tolerances with the com- 
pleted aircraft standing as a note- 
worthy example of the woodwork- 
er’s art. 

Canada’s aircraft programme 
now appears ‘to be fairly ; well sta- 
bilized at nine planes—four train- 
ers, fomr combat craft and one 
transport. However,'to get to this 
point there have been multitudi- 
nous problems of retooling and 
machine tool procurement. The 
tooling up process is still not com- 
pleted—notably in the cases of 
the Lancaster, Hell-Diver and 
Mosquito—but substantial pro- 
gress’has been made. 

Simplify Processes 

One-of the features of the tool- 
ing programme has been the way 
that operations have been broken 
down into the simplest possible 
parts so that less intricate tools 


yell ae 


- dian 


are needed, and less skill is re- 
quired for production, Thé indus- 
try has done a noteworthy job in 
adapting present machines and de- 
vising new methods'to meet ex- 
panded needs as quickly and effi- 
cienfly as possible. Some of the 
plane types, of course, have. rep- 
resented an almost complete break 
from previous types which has ac- 


‘centuated the difficulties ofthe 


tooling problem, 
Aluminum Needed 


In the wake of the industry’s ex- 
pansion has come a big boast in 
Canada’s aluminum producing ca- 
pacity, much of which metal is 
headed for aircraft. This mate- 
rial presents the most serious 
problem to the industry despite the 
large expansion in supply. Com- 
pulsory scheduling has been set 
up to ensure the best possible dis- 
tributior’ of available supplies. 
Pragress-has also been made on 
standardization of alloys and sizes 
with this particular aspect of the 
situation receiving continued care- 
ful attention, > 


The increased manufacture of 


parts to parallel the climbing pro-' 


duction.rate of complete aircra‘t 
has brought to Canada whole new 


forged anything so large as a pro- 
peller, Canadian Car & Foundry 
was the first to turn out a.com- 
plete aircraft alloy propeller and 
hydraulic hub in Canada. Many 
of the metal propellers made 

the two Canadian manufacturers 
are going to the United States. 

In addition, a considerable num- 
ber of wooden propellers are be- 
ing turned out by S & S Aircraft, 
Singer Sewing Machine and Laid- 
law Lumber. 

Brand new to the field of Cana- 
dian manufacture is the industry 
of aircraft instrument productién. 
Much of this type of work requires 
the delicate skill of a watchmaker, 
hence has required training many 
steady-handed workers, mostly 
girls, ‘to the new job. Among the 
most important Canadian manu- 
facturers of the many flight in- 
struments and pressure gauges 
needed on each aircraft are Cana- 
General Electric, Sutton- 
Horsley and Canadian Aircraft 
Instruments and Accessories. 


Competitive Element 


All these various branches 
which extend right across the Do- 
minion merge into the single fact 
that Canada today has an aircraft 
industry capable of turning out 
large numbers of first -class 
planes, Whether or not this indus- 
try can be classed as truly com- 
petitive with that in the United 
States: or United Kingdom is a 
moot point particularly from the 
postwar view. Canada has escap- 
ed the heavy costs inherent in de- 
velopment of new type aircraft as 
only one of our plaries—the Noor- 
duyn Norseman—is of Canadian 
design. However, due to small 
orders, short production runs and 
the fact that the industry was in 
a state both of expansion of out- 
put and transition of types of air- 
craft costs have ruled .somewhat 
higher than in the U.S, and U, K. 

Just how Canada will be able 
to perform on a cost basis ir com- 
parison with other countriés 
should be more adequately proved 
during this year as the industry 
swings into large-scale production 
on modern types of aircraft that 
are identical with those manufac- 
tured in Britain and the U. S., 


HROUGHOUT. THE WAR the-steel industry has given con- 

_vincing proof of the soundness of its peace time development. 

The inherent characteristics of steel are as adaptable in war as in 
peace. Sttength, ductility, hardness, reliability, and uniformity, 
associated with its comparatiwely low cost, make steel an essential 
material for the implements of modern warfare, ‘The flexibility 

_. , Of its :physical. properties is enhanced by, varied treatments. to 
' « widen the broad range of its utility. 


Current Canadian steel production is now more ‘than. double 
the rate of the most active. pre-war years. The accomplishment 
represents an outstanding achievement. Stelco has more than kept 

‘pace with this forced march of progress. Mogern plants, with 
up-to-date facilities, supported by loyal workers ready and willing 
to do their duty, provide the combination needed for success both 
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Canadians. were the healthiest 


breed on earth—that our north- | — 


erh climete, our abundance of 
food, our pioneering background 
and our wide open spaces had pro- 
duced a people who, man for man, 
woman for woman, child for child, 
were physically superior to the 
people of any other country. | 


This notion has been knocked in 
a cocked hat ig the last few weeks 
by the government's nutrition 
campaign, Those who are trying 
to persuade us to improve our eat- 
ing habits have done some very 
plain talking about the. state of 
our national health. What is more 
jarring, they have turned up sta- 
tistics to prove their statements. 

What can.we.do gbout. it? 

Experts. reply that we ean -stert 
the ball-rolling »by -consumijng the 
right kind. -of-foods ip the right 
quantities, ‘They point out that if 
you don’t fat you die; and that, by 
the same token, if -you: are ;only 
half fed you -are jonly :half ‘alive. 


_ Importance of Diet 


“Malnutrition js our., greatest , 
producer of ill health, Like near- . 
ly fresh fish, a nearly adequate 
diet isn’t. good enough.” .. 

The statement: -is. that of Dr. 
Thomas. Parran, surgeon general 
of the U.S, Public Health Service, 
one ofthe .world’s. outstanding 
authorities on public health. 

Maisiutrition doesn't necessarily 
mean not ¢ating enough. You can 
stuff yourself three times a day, 
add snacks between meals and be- 
fore bed; and/still be technically 
hungry->if :your diet. lacks essen- 
tial elements; | --. a) 

One‘pound of Vitamin D’ would 
last a billion°persohs a year: But 
if you don't’ get the infinitesmal 
amount’ You néed, you just ‘won't |. 
be up t6 par.’ ‘ Se aad 

The iron your system réquires 
daily would fit on the head of a 
pin, with plenty of room to spare, 
and a pound will do you your 
whole life—if you live to be 80. 
But if you don't get it, you have 
trouble. / 

A pound of iodine will last 80,- 
000 persons a year; but, failing to 
get your annual 1/80,000 of a 
pound, you quickly develop goitre 

_ and other diseases. 


Dietary Essentials 


There are four elements your 
diet must have— 


1. Calories. They are the fuel 
your body burns, the thing that 
provides the energy. The anain 
sources are starches, sugars, fats. 

2. Proteins. The building and 
repair materials of your body, 
drawn from milk, cheese, meat, 
eggs, fish, some vegetables. 

3. Minerals, Calcium, - iron, 
etc, Milk and cheese are the main 
sources of calcium, needed for 
bones and teeth. Iron is necessary 
for blood, can be obtained from 
liver, vegetables, fruits, eggs, a 
wide variety of other things. 

4. Vitamins. 


*Here’s a definition of vitamins 
by one of the leading laborator- 
ies— 

“A vitamin is one of a group 
of definite, organic chemical sub- 
stances of widely different struc- 
tures and physiologic actions, 
present in minute amounts in 
nature, indispensable to normal 
nutrition, yet itself contributing 
no energy ov building materials 
to the body. No one vitamin can 
take the place of another. An 
adequate supply of each is requir- 
ed at all times for normal growth, 
development and maintenance of 
health,” 

The human y cannot manu- 
facture vitamins, must obtain them 
from, vegetables, grains, meats, 

_ milk, butter, cheese, fruits, eggs, 
or from synthetic compounds or 
capsules. 


Children are Taller 
Look around some morning 
when you are riding to work on 
the street car; and notice the 
youngsters who are on their way 
to high school. 

- Qn_an avgrage, they are inches 
taller than the adults. That’s be- 
cause more has been known about 
diet in the last few years than was 
known when older men and 
women were getting their growth. 

The Financial Post put this 
question to a noted anthropolo- 
gist— 

“Are people growing taller?” 

is answer: “There is no doubt 
that in.Canada, our children, on 

“an average, are taller-and stronger 
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~ To Defeat the Forces of Ill Health, Strengthened 





Weapon is Ready to Hand — the Proper Foods — 
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tribes in Africa who live under 
the same climatic and other condi- 
tions but don't eat the same things, 
are sometimes mentioned by nu- 
tritionists as an example of the 
influence of diet.: 
’ Primitive Peoples 

The Masai are herdsmen, eat 
meat and milk, raw blood, cereals, 
bananas, beans. The Kikuyu are 
largély vegetarians, The Masai 
are an average of five inches taller 
and 50%. stronger, according to 
a scientific survey. 

Or look what happened to our 
eastern Eskimos. They used to eat 
an animal from tail tosnout, wolf- 


‘irig*the insides first. In addition, 


they ate the animal raw. And s0, 
for . centuries, “they rentained 


WAR put Imperial Oil Limited 
face to face with new problems and 
new responsibilities, Emergency petro- 
leum needs undreamed of in time of 
peace clamoured on ‘every 
products and more of certain kinds of 
products made insistent demands upon 
the ioe ect research and engineer- 





healthy, The whites came along, 
taught the Eskimos to cook, set 
the example of only. eating the 
muscle meat and not the entrails. 
The Eskimos got sick, began 
having trouble with their teeth. 
Scientists say the reason for this 
was that when the Eskimos stop- 
ped eating the internal organs, 
such as livers, hearts, kidneys, 
they stopped getting certain of the 
vitamins. they needed... At the 
same time when they started cook-. 
ing their meat, they cooked other\ 
vitamins to death: * 
The experience of the Eskimos 
points up tWo.essons nutritionists 
are now trying to teach—that we 
should frequently include in our 
diet vitamin-rich liver, kidney, 
heart or tripe, and that we should 
see our food is not destroyed in the 


ing development branches. 


hand. New 


In the Proper Quantities 


of preparation, by over- 
cooking. * 


Nutritionists can give you all . 


sorts of examples of what happens 
when some vitamin is missing 


from your diet—from the beri- 


beri.suffered by the Chinese when 
they substituted polished rice for 
the whole grain, to scurvy, dread 
disease of mariners in former 
times, Scurvy is caused by a de- 


ficiency. of vitamin C; a deficiency - 
adding « 


which can. be remedied 
citrus fruits and vegétables to the 
diet. English ‘seamen got the 


nickname “limeys” because the -/ 


navy made them. drink lime juice 
as a scurvy preventive.. Our Am- 
erican Indians prevented it by 
boiling evergreen needles, drink- 
ing the juice. In Champlain’s first 
terrible winter in North America, 
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Now, in the fourth year of war, Imperial Oil’s manufac- 
turing and distributing activities are 
war needs. From the world’ 
at Fort Norman within the 
Sarnia refineries... 





- “onan islafdin the St. Croix River: 


largely devoted to 
8 most northerly oil refinery 
Arctic Circle to the tiv at! 
from the Ioco Refinery 


to the Halifax Refinery on the Atlantic . , Te periel Of 


‘Imperial Oil 


‘ 


his life was saved, by this. Indian 


ne 


remedy, given him by the redmen 


“after nearly half. hig party had 


died. . 

Then there is. pellagra, caused 
by lack of nicotinic acid and vita- 
mins in B. complex, and common 
among the hillbillies of southern 
United States and in spme parts of 
South America. 

But these are extreme cases; 

Pellagra and scurvy don’t bother 
us in Canada. What bothers us is 
the hundreds of thousands of in- 
stances in which the vitamin or 
other dietary deficiency is: not 


marked enough to cause a definite | 


disease which can be traced to 
such deficiency, but in which a 
substandard diet causes substand- 
ard health,’ makes «people ‘easy 
prey to all manher“of ailments, de- 
prives them of their efficiency. 
This appeared in the American 
Medical Journal— act 
“Recent reports on induced vi- 
tamin B, deficiency bear directly 
on the importance of a liberal a}- 
lowance of Vitamin B, for people 
engaged in war. Restrictions oh 


Limited 





group of healthy s, other- 
arnong other signs and symptoms, 


moodiness, sluggishness, indif- 


ference,. fear and mental and 


physital fatigue ... . Efficiency 


* for prosecution of a war can be 


increased by the simple expedi- 
of providing a very little more 
of Vitamin B, than the public is 
receiving.” as 
Read that statement in the light 
of a survey of 100 low-income fam- 


ilies in Toronto reported on by 


E. W.. McHenry in the Canadian 
Public Health Journal in 1940. It 
was found that although the men 
in these familiee were better fed 
than the women and children, they 
averaged only 340 units of Vitamin 
B, a day, although, to be adequate, 
a dict should contain 500 units. 

“Canada Approved” bread, in 
which the vitamin content of the 
wheat is retained, may have gone 
a long way toward remedying this 
situation, but B is only one letter 
in the vitamin alphabet. 


Look at the Record 
What can the nutritionists prom- 
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diet and other’ hygienic ‘measures. 
of men, 87% were later fit 


.for the army, only 5% of the 87% 
were subsequently discharged for 


physical reasons. 

- They péint to experiments in 
industrial plants in Canada and 
the United States, where employ- 
ees have been given milk. At one 
plant a dgcrease of 30% in acci- 
dents was noted when employees 
were given milk midway through 
the morning and midway through 
the afternoon. It has also been 
shown that this decreases errors, 
brings fewer absences from illness, 
tends to stimulate production. 


At‘one plant where employees- 


were given milk and fruit, produc- 
tion rose 4%, errors decreased 8%, 
_and 76% of the workers said they 
felt better and were less tired and 
nervous. 


For a civilized country Canada 
has a high infant mortality rate, 
and quite a high maternal mortal- 
ity .rate. Nutritionists point to 
what can be done to lower these 
rates, through proper diet.. In 
southern England and Wales, ma- 
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int fo amnong 18,854 mothers who ate 
~ordinary food. The maternal mor- 
nds tality rate among, 10,384 mothers 
‘and. whd had ordinary food plus pro- 
y tective foods, stich as milk and 
orange juice, was only 1.6. 


A similar experiment carried on 


_in Toronto, on. a smaller scale, 
for military service w ‘showed comparable results—both 
ed fora few months with proper “maternal and ‘infant mortailty de. 
creased, and better health in both 
mother and baby, 


Nutrition and Management 
That Canadian management is 


now awake to the importance of 
nutrition is indicated by a survey 
of 363 war industries, which em- 
ploy more than one half the tota] 
number of. war. workers. 
shows that 27% have cafeterias, 
41% have canteens, 20% have mesg 
rooms, 


This 


% have dietitians. 


Another sign is that many plants 


are distributing literature urging 
employees to— 


1. Eat a good hearty breakfast 
before coming to work. You wil] 
avoid that let-down feeling be- 
tween meals. 


2. Drink ‘milk every day. It 
is the- best pick-up of all. 

3. Eat Vitamin B breads every 
day. They help relieve jittery 
nerves. 

4. Eat another vegetable be- 
sides potatoes every day. 

5. Také tomato juice or fresh 
fruit juice for a refreshing drink, 





orting vast quantities of 
. 9 Canadian war industries and special- 
- ized fuels and lubricants for the thousands of vehicles in 

Canada’s army, navy and dir force. For Imperial Oil 
in the war with all 
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"The epic expansion in eck 
gircraft industry is a tribute to 
Canadian planning skill. Here is: 

an industry that is supposed not | 
to Shad itself to. mass production 
methods, yet. volume of} output 
has been increased over 100 times 
in three years. 

That increase is not the whole 
story. At the same time there 
have been wide-reaching changes 
jn the types of aircraft made. 
That means thinking ahead for 
months. With the present avail- 
ability of materials an aircraft 
producer must make plans today 
for what he will produce a year 
from now. When production is 
changed over to a new type of 
aircraft, there can be an overlap 
of nine months for tooling up. 


Production engineers point out 
that the guiding. principle of the 
engineering office of an. automo- 
bile plant is production, A unit 
is not designed from the point of 
view of its function only, but also 
how it can be produced best in 
mass quantities. In the aircraft 
industry, however, positions are 
reversed; function of the part is 
the primary consideration. This 
fact makes one of the major 
headaches for. the mass produc- 
tion engineer. 


Simplified Control 


As experience grows the intri- 
eacy of aircraft construction® is 
gradually giving way to a greater 
degree of ‘simplicity. Boiling 
down the complicated procedure 
of putting a plane together to the 
simplest possible components: is 
one of the methods that has al- 
lowed Canada’s tremendous ex- 
pansion in aircraft production. 
Typical of this type of production 
practice is the simplified control 
system being used by Fairchild 
Aircraft at Longueuill, Que., re- 
cently reported on by E. C. 
Rechel, operation’ manager. 


In breaking down operations at 
Fairchil” the plant was divided, 
where physically possible, into a 
group of small plants each ,mak- 
ing one component, that is, not 
only in the ope ations of-produc- 
tive departments but right 
through the whole organization 
back to.the material stores. 


Group Plan 


All the way through at Fair- 
child parts are grouped in the 
units that produ¢e the subassem- 
bly, Orders are issued to work- 
men on this same principle; in no 
case is an order for one part is- 
sued to a department for produc- 
tion without the corresponding 
orders for the parts necessary for 
the complete ~ unit concerned. 
Shortages are corrected, not by 
chasing‘ up individual parts when 


discovered at assembly, but -by’ 


speeding up production in those 
sections of the departments that 
make the parts required for the 
assemblies where it shows that a 
future shortage will occur. 
Throughout the entire system 





Subdivision « of J in E tics Lees 


Modern Equipment, Increased _ 


Application Of 


Autoinatic | Ma- 


chines Have Revolutionized Tech- 
nical Methods | 
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of controls the supervisor, check- 
ing conditions, can ascertain the 
cause of a holdup before it oc- 
éurs, by following a very narrow 
path from the assembly depart- 
ment to the detail part manufac- 
ture and materials, ard dealing 
mentally with only, say, fifty 
items as against a possible: thou- 
sand. 


This method of grouping goes ? 


back to and includes raw ma- 
terial _ and ..proprietary. -parts 
which can be broken down and 
simplified’ into groups of a few 
hundred items, instead of tens 
of thousands Of parts. In other 
words, the watchword is “assem- 
blies” and not “parts.” “. 

Fairchild found that. applica- 
tion of control of parts by groups, 
instead of by items, vreated a co- 
ordinated low which permitted 
a 100% increase in production in 
a périod of three months. 
Indicative of the extraordinary 
growth of this industry. is the 
following: 


Aircr.:ft Industry Er.ployees 


Dec. 31; 1939 ......%.55. 4,948 
Dec. 31, 1940.....¢02.+. 15,802 
Mar. 31, 1941 ...eesee., 23,643 
, Sune 30, 1941 ..ccvess.. 26,197 
Sept. 30, 1041 ..ccseses. 30,795 
Dec. 31, 1941 ..00000... .37,379 
Mar, 31.1942 .....2.... 43,720 
June 30, 1942 .......... 47,970 
Dec, 31, 1942 (approx.) .. 75,000 
Dec. 31, 1943 (est.) .... 100,000 


A considerable simplification 
through concentrating on nine 
types of aircraft has helped to 
speed production. Before this 
policy was established, efforts 
hag been spread over ‘the manu- 
facture of 15 types of aircraft at 
one time or another. | 


Repair Business 


In step With the ‘growth of air-« 


craft production has. been the 
overhaul and repair end of the 
business, which has grown into a 
major industry. It is estimated 
that. this--business now runs 
around $100 millions annually, In 
1941 it handled $25 millions of 
work. 

A plane must be overhauled 
after every 400 to 700 hours. of 
flying. This is a complete job; it 
must be torn down completely 
and then reconstructed. Motors 
must be overhauled from two to 
three times as often as the -air- 
frame. In addition to the regular 
overhaul business, there: must be 
repairs to planes damaged in ac- 
cidents. Depending upon the com- 
plexity of the plane the overhaul 


of a single aircraft may run from 
$1,500 to $30,000 or more. 

To handle that business there 
are an estimated 20,000 workers. 
The work is being done in plants 
all over the country; some are 
privately owned, most have been 
built or financed by the Do- 
minion government, but all are 
under private management. 


Cross-Canada Chain 


That chain of overhaul and re- 
pair shops across Canada includes 
such well-knowh names .in the 
aviation field as Cub Aircraft, 
Pratt & Whitney, Canadian Car, 


, Ottawa Car,.\de Havilland, Prairie 


Airways, many another. These 
shops overhaul around 15 differ- 
ent types of engine ranging from 
the Gypsy of initial trainers, the 
Jacobs which powers the Avro 
“Anson” and Cessna “Crane” to 


-the Rolls-Royce Merlin which 


powers the Hurricane. Around 25 
different types’ of aircraft are 
handled, ranging through the 
whole field of production from 
initial trainers to first-line ‘fight- 
ers and bombers. Each plane rep- 
resents literally thousands of 
parts to be checked. 

The great bulk of the repair 
and overhaul work on aircraft in 
instructional and operational use 
in Canada is supervised by the 


Repair: and Overhaul Division of |’ 


the Department of Munitions and 


_Supply. Officers of this division 


are-on duty at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton... The 
Overhaul Division does all-major 
modification work in addition ‘to 
the maintenance job. The installa- 
tion of power turrets is an €xam- 
ple Of this class. « Winterizing of 
aircraft is another job, as well as 
the erection of all:aircraft origin- 
ating outside Canada that are not 
flown in. 

Prefabricated buildings: 
sturdy construction which can 
be -easily shipped, quickly as- 
sembled and are of different 
types suitable for housing troops, 
and varying climates have been 
developed by the. U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


Produced 6,500 Planes 


Canada has now produced a 


total of 6,500 airplanes since the 
time of Dunkirk. 

That’ fact illustrates Canada’s 
aircraft industry has.met the all- 
consuming drive*for more speed 
and better planes. In three and a 
half years this industry has 
grown from crawling infancy to 
hard-hitting maturity. 
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Our entire wobdworking facilities 


DOMINION ELECTROHOME INDUSTRIES 


le expert workmen including 
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Fleet Aircraft's famous Fairchild "Cornell" Nvalner om- 
bodies many parts made by Dominion Electrohome's 
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At -war's: outbreak :there . was- 
something like 40 aircraft pro- 
duced’ annually in Canada.  To- 
day there is.a production of about 
400planes .a> month. Canada’ ‘is 


looking after a-substantial part’of: 


the Joint Air Training: Plan-re- 
quirements, it is‘ building .opera- | 
tional planes for the’ RCA. Fy 
large orders for» training’ and- 
, Service planes have been accept- 
ed from ‘the United Kingdom and 
the. United, States. t 


: 


The demands. oe war. have 


eat x age seta 
Me hes frat henge Lay ooieatity 
2 at nay In. 


first :nine~ 





‘weathered © by, Canidiin brain’ 
power and plain: hard work... Fa- 
cilities, have. expanded . astro- 
Nomically. Prewar: floor , space 
occupied by the industry totalled 
some.-500,000: sq. ft.;: today. it..is 
over 3,5 millions. ‘Number of pre- 


war eeDLOn OE Svareard weer 
1,000. , 


The fast pane of ait war: Sins 
rendered some ‘of the early types. 
madein Canada obsolete; produc- 
“tion schedules“ have’ shown that’ 
- othertypes can ‘be ‘turned ‘out 
more’ efficiently: Cariada is con- 
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‘ef Gkcintce tines 0 the lan nda firms are strongly explanation 
‘behind ‘the national 


“itn een 

_ Newest debatne inthe stot. 

is, the’ 

PBY5 Ca See cos eer “the 
first of which’ ‘launched by . 
Boeing» of Cahada: last. July. 27. 
This twin-engined. coastal patrol 
plane weighs 17 tons fully loaded 
and*has a’ wing spread of: 104 ft. 


Costing close to $250,000, the: 


Catalina is composed of more_ 
than 100,000 parts and requires 
well over 100;000 man-hours. of - 
work to produce. It has what is’ 
reputed to be the greatest range 
of any’ two-engined - bomber ‘in 
the world. ES 
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cence 


one covering nutrition: in ‘relation 






to 

Featured the campaign ‘open- 

hi! promote: health through hata "35. departmental bulletin 

8. Marked opening of campaign 

by «giving an orange to every 
employee at the exit door, 


’ @.: Later in the month gave every 

worker & half pint of milk-at his 

7, Arranged news. coverage of 
campaign in local newspapers. 


- §. Features “eat-right, feel- 
right”. slogan. on: aisle poster 
boards. 


9. Undertakes to: keep hammer- 
ing away on nutrition in every ap- 
propriate way from now on. 


‘Ltd, ‘Fergus, Ont., ‘to’ Keep | its 
peereen: the,job:.... — 

_ Ty Encloses' green inserts* from. 
‘Nutrition .Services.-imt its. house 
organ “Victory News” regularly. 
When no insert was available for 
‘December ‘the ‘company bought 


to the common cold, 


' 2. Published leading article and 
series of shorter articles on nutri- 
tion in January issue of -house 
organ. 


3. Distributes to key officials 
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PRIMARY TRAINERS 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


An 


THE-”CORNELL” 


adaptation of the primary trainer originally engineered and 
designed by Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation of Hagers- 
town, Maryland, U.S.A., the Fleet “Cornell” marks an important 
forward step in elementary air training: The performance and design 
of this machine permits students to move from elementary to advanced 


+ trainers with considerably increased ease and speed. ! 


devoted to production of the Fleet “Cornell” 
and the PT-23, Fleet Aircraft, Limited, is well ahead 
of schedule in its output of these new planes which 


ITH its entire imanufacturing facilities now 


have been adopted as standard primary trainers for: 


the Combined Training Organization of the United 


Nations. 


Since its inception in 1929, Fleet: Aircraft has been 
“honed identified with the productién of military, 
training aircraft in Canada. Fleet Trainers were used 
iby the R.C.A.F. long before the war and hundreds 
more have been supplied under the British Common: ° 
wealth Ais Training Plan. 





THE PT-23 
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duced as primary trainers for the U.S..Army Air Corps. 


Making planes today for pilots of tomorrow is a 
job in which every employee of. Fleet. Aircraft takes 
sincere pride. In the Fleet “ 
they are making planes in which instructors .and 
students have: that prime requirement of air training 


rnell” and the PT-23 


J eee erect 
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‘See Mineral and Forest Wealth Buluoark of Faure 


By ROBERT C. STARK 
With her productivity end gen- 


‘oxel welfare heavily dependent 


upon the condition of her natural 


resources, Canada does well. to 
give much thought to that heri- 
tagé. Should the ability to turn 


out large quantities of raw ma- 


‘terials become impaired the whole - 
Canadian economic structure » 


would deteriorate, for despite the 


‘Dominion’s increasing industriali- 


zation it is’ stil? primarily a raw 
material produ nation. 


Canada produces like 


five times her own consumption 


of wheat, ten times her own news- 
print consumption, twenty times 


wl he; 
Yes, 


~< } eS ‘3 ; 2 A 4 
— rn 


“This is the fifth, article of « series dealing with the sever 
planks of the Progressive Conservative platform. These articles 
will discuss the individual clauses that make up. each plank.: 
They are presented to show differing Conservative and Liberal 
philosophies, and to give a clear impression of a document 
whose economic importance may be as great as its political 
significance. . The black face paraprehy, are oe planks 


from: the new: platform. 


y 
her own ‘ccpuitattion of non-fer- 
‘rous metal production... To main- 
tain that export position there has 
had to be a large capital invest- 
ment at home—in factories, mills, 
handling and shipping facilities, 


yn 
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I oe one lawn mower gives 


enough scrap for six 3-inch shells.” 
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electric power developments, 
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fractions, 
‘States. 
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can cre> built or other structures made pos- 


pie po scher secon act 


Canada, and especially for 


sible to help out that industry, but 
forestry has had very little done 


To the important subject of youth, opportunities that will aot in the way of construction. 
He has declared that two things 
are needed in forestry: one is pub- — 


Canada’s natural’ resources the 
Progressive Conservative conven- 
tion at Winnipeg gave a separate 
plank, the three clauses of which 
are reproduced verbatin below in 
black face type.: 

@ We affirni our. conviction that 


be equalled elsewhere in . 


world, We pledge ourselves to ide- 


velop our resources so as to create 
such opportunities for all Cana- 
dians, 

The Parliamentary Committee 
on Reconstruction and Re-estab- 


Canada offers to its people oppor-' lishment has discussed the. mat- 


tunities for advancement and se- 
curity unequalled by any other 
nation. The destruction of war 
alone will result in colossal de- 
mands for those materials and 
prodticts we have so abundantly 
at our command. The filling of 
these demands and of our own con- 
stantly increasing needs should 
assure not only work to all Cana- 
dians but the ning of vast new 
fields of opportunity te our youth. 


One prominent view in this re- 


gard is that while Canada mayY 


ter of Canada’s natural resources 
in some detail and has heard evi- 
dence from Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
principal, Queen’s University, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Development and Conservation of 
Resources. 

- On conseryation of Canaiia’ 8 dens 
portant’ forest wealth Dr. Wallace 
has observed that contrary to the 
general feéling that the way: to 
deal with worn out forestry aréas 
is by replanting, there is a feeling 


have a tremendous potential | 


wealth in its natural resources, 
they are of no particular value un- 
til they are opened up. John R, 
MacNicol, - Conservative member 
for Toronto’s Davenport riding, 
mentions northern New Bruns- 
wick as containing a lot of splen- 
did resources but it is largely. un- 
settled country and needs roads to 
open it up. He goes on: 

“The same thing applies to 
northern Quebec. Lower Quebec 
is well roaded, but if you go up 
to the new part of Quebec, east 
of James Bay, there is no such 
thing as a road after you get a 
mile or so away from the odd 
settlements on the shore. North- 
ern Manitoba is a little better 


> off; but there again once you pass 


Dauphin the roads of northern 
Manitoba are not anything like 
the roads which we have down in 
this section of the country (south- 
ern Ontario); and in my opinion 
if roads were built there would 
be a large settlement in pEogen 
there. © eS 


“The same éghaitiogt lies to 


northern Saskatchewan and 
northern Alberta... . Northern 
Alberta-and northers British Co- 
lumbia are areas in which a large 
number of men can be put to 
work immediately because of the 
fact that the areas themselves are 
virgin for settlement. In northern 
portions of B, C. there are many 
valleys that surpass for produc- 
tivity anything found in Switzer- 
land, and there are wonderful op- 
portunities for settlement, but 
you cannot get into those dis- 
tricts. 

“Northern Alberta, north of the 
Peace River, is undoubtedly the 


last large area that is possible for} 


land settlement, but again it is 
unroaded. ‘I think it is a shock- 
ing outrage that during the past 
30 years farmers living as far as 
100. miles north of the Peace 
Rive? have to. come down over 


lic works and roads extending 
back into the leases so that the 
best possible region of cutting can 
be carried out rather than taking 
an area in a swath. Roads should 
be available so that cutting can 
be done according to the best for- 
estry practices and that:calls for 
roads extending back through the 
available areas. Second thing 
needed is a corps of young men 
trained to do the work of produc- 
tive forestry, sylvaculture, and 
utilization of timber. 

It is considered, ‘said Dr, Wal- 
lace, that. there is ample reserve 
for the pulp and Paper. industry in 
the forests of Capada, but it is de- 
finitely stated to be the case ‘that 


ARTNERS jn 


One a ihe most important lechuologi al changes the war bas ironghe bas been the 


~ development of mass 


tion _— mass 


production tec 
engined training plane Seeds es is typical of the developm 


oduction of trainers to mass 


production o 


in aircraft, . This line-up of Anson twin- 
ent in Canada. The transi- 


commercial ships would 


- easily ,effected, provided there is a erat demand. 


the cutting .is‘on a much too ex- 


points the néed: for better com- 
munications. 

Regarding the mineral industry 
Dr, Wallace ‘has: observed that 
mining. is: likely to be in .a.very 
difficult: situation..when the war 


‘is over.: Very iin etpities are 
cessive ‘scald in the narrowéd-in ' 
areas available tothe mills. This- 
‘property to. the produttion stage. 


coming .up~to production and ‘it 
takes a long time to develop a 


He suggests that part of the prob- 
lem* might be met by increased 
governmental . ‘assistance—that it 
would seem advisable that govern- 
meénts-should consider mining in 


QD 


‘the light of the-future, in the light 


of the. total resources of Canada 
and spread the values in income 


‘that they may obtain over a longer 


period of ‘time. - Added incentive 
might be given the prospector by 
bonusing finds so that he might 


‘be able to ‘turn them over at a 


reasonable figure. 


MIGHTY MISSION | 


Te members of our fighting 
squadrons of the skies, the 


With ehcde laborers for 
Victory, the makers of White 
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Canada 


appetite 


annual! 


Canada’s achie\ 
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position and na 
/have led to “ne 
of a leading place 
‘the future. 

A role as gentré 
Empire, joining | 
United States as 
democracy and lib 
Canada by Griff 
“Canada’s Role 
published by the 
under the auspi 
dian Institute 
Affigirs. Mr. Ta 
of geography at t! 
Toronto. 

Starting from t 
ceftain areas in 
clearly the best 
development of la 
vigorous peoples, 
tial features of t 
attraiive climate 
perutures neither 
cold and an adequ 

Geographical! 

Whereas Aust: 
tudes too hot for 
opment of a 
population, so Car 
tudes too cold fo: 
opment of a larg: 
her area. Latit 
north runs throug 
Anticosti Island. 
population, thoug 
of her territory, | 
this latitude. 

Four great 
population and 
by Professor Tay 

Europe, where 5 


tractor-driving farmers on the 
prairies, the machine-operators | 
in munitions plants...these are 
but afew ofthe many groups who 
now are partners in a mighty 
mission, co-workers at a giant 
task — “ane wisnig of, ‘the wat. 


most indifferent roads. . . . In Rose Petroleum Products are 


the area north of the Peace River 
there is a golden opportunity for 

“\ putting thousands of men to work 
preceding settlement, providing 
roads for the incoming settlers— 
roads such as were promised to 
‘those who are there now but were 
never built.” 


@ Realizing the immense econ- 
omic importance of the tourist 
trade and the possibilities of im- 
proving friendly relations with 
visitors to this country, we urge 
the establishment at the earliest 
possible moment after the war of 
a department in the Natural Re- 
sources Branch at Ottawa, to pro- 
-| mote and co-ordinate the numer- | 
ous organizations throughout the 
country and where deemed ne- 


Call in the 


proud to join hands. 


Today every facility of this 
Company is whole-heartedly 
- devoted to mecting our nation’s 


wartime needs. 


<< PETROLEUM ae 
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THORP-HAMBROCK Mar: 
—_ he's a SPECIALIST! 


@ Heat, cold, moisture, fumes and 
other prevailing .conditions must 
be considered when developing 
industrial finishes. That's why it 
pays to enlist the services of 
specialists. That’s why THORP- 
HAMBROCK industrial finishes 
are specified for so many products. 
They are the result of years of 
research, years of experience, 
years of testing under the most 
exacting conditions. To consult 
Thorp-Hambrock costs you noth- cessary lend financial assistance | 
ing— it will save you much! to re-establish this industry. — 
e In 1935 the Canadian Travel 
Bureau was formed as a result of 
~- + THORP- a: Senate-enquiry. That gave Can- 
HAMBROCK ada for the first time an organiz- 
ation definitely charged with fost- 
pic nino ering and developing tourist trade. 
TORONTO Through a national co-ordinating 
WINDSOR 


THORP-HAMBROCK 


been co-operating with provincial 
| a) a TRBee Ee 
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tourist bureaus, national parks, the 
Foreign. Exchange Control Board 
and with transportation compan- 
aes other organiza inter- 
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Our Plate in the Future 


RR aN a tan) alae nal 


Canada’s achievements in trade 
and industry, her geographical 
position and natural resources, 


shave led to frequent predictions 
‘of a leading place in the world of 


the future. 

A role as gentre of the British 
Empire, joining hands with the 
United States as champion of 
democracy and liberty, is seen for 
Canada by Griffith Taylor: in 
“Canada’s Role in Geopolitics,” 
published by the Ryerson Press, 
under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International 
Affiairs. Mr, Taylor is professor 
of geography at the University of 
Toronto. 

Starting from the premise that 
certain areas in the world are 
clearly the best suited for the 
development of large numbers of 
vigorous peoples, he finds essen- 
tial features of these areas to be 
attractive climate with the tem- 
peratures neither too hot nor too 
cold and an adequate rainfall. 

Geographical Position 

Whereas Australia lies in lati- 
tudes too hot for the easy devel- 
opment of a large European 
population, so Canada lies in lati- 
tudes too cold for the easy devel- 


opment of a large proportion of. 
’ her area. 


Latitude 50 degrees 
north runs through Winnipeg and 
Anticosti Island. Most of Canada’s 
population, though not the, bulk 
of her territory, lies just south of 
this latitude. 

Four great areas of world 
population and power are listed 
by Professor Taylor as: 

Europe, where 500 millions live 





Vis 


Ba 


Canada’s war industries, and aviation in particular, have developed an insatiable 
appetite for aluminum. Scheduled to be producing ‘at the rate of a billion tons 
annually by the end of the year, Canada’s aluminum production 


increased almost tenfold. 


in a continent essentially satur- 
ated \as far‘ as population is con- 
cerned. 

Eastern Asia, with ‘a -popula- 
tion of about 509 million: and’ a 
low standard of living. 

India, with 300 million people. 

Part of North America bound- 
ed by the cold lands of the north 
and the arid lands of the west. In 
this area are: included the dis- 


tricts around Lakes Erie and On-- 


tarid and southern Alberta, which 
Mr. Taylor sees as likely some 
day to be a region of notable 
population. 

Suggesting that lands. between 
35 and 50 degrees of latitude are 
the best belts of the seven .conti- 
nents, Professor Taylor classifies 
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will by then bave 


direct air route between many 
centres of population, especially 
in the northern hemisphere, pass 
over Canada’s polar regions, Pro- 
fessor Taylor sees Canada in a 
preferred position. 

Canada’s resources. are . also 
seen by Professor Taylor as en- 
abling her to take a leading place 
in world economics. 

Among the resources he men- 
tions lumber, paper-pulp, news- 
print,. water power, fur/ wheat, 
minerals, fisheries. 

Mineral resources @of Canada 
are seen as especially outstand- 
ing. 7 

The Laurentian shield, Profes- 
sor Taylor points eut, comprising 
over half the four million square 


is more valuable than the brown 


very volume is bound to be of 


sources in the world are about 60 


-United States, Professor Taylor 


Island territory of Newfoundland 


Two non-metallic minerals of 
importance are asbestos, of which | 
Canada is the greatest producer} 
in the world, and coal. The coal 
fields of Alberta, while producing 
a coal not equal in quality to that 
of Nova Scotia or the United 
States, Professor Taylor believes, 


coal used in Europe and by its 


great economic importance, _ 
Although the richest iron re- 


miles over the border in the 
points out Canada has available 


large iron resources. 
In-these he includes the Bell 


and deposits near Lake Superior 
and in Michipicoeten. 


Rival Economic Areas | 


The main rival economic areas , 
with the commodities produced 
are: the United States — wheat, 
coal, lead, zinc, copper and iron; 
Latin America — silver, copper, | 
platinum and wheat; Africa—cop- 
per, gold and asbestos; Asia—coal | 
and platinum; Australia—wheat, | 
lead, zine and nickel; .Europe— 
lumber, paper, pulp, iron and 
wheat. F 

Professor Taylor finds suitable 
for far greater population the 
Laurentian shield, the relatively 
level“ area of ‘the prairies, the! 
folds and uplands of the Rockies. 

The prairies he sees as the best. | 
Soils of the shield, while poor, | 
he finds no worse in general than | 
similar lands fairly well settled | 
in Finland. The land available 
for settlement in the third area, | 
he states, is limited to the lower | 
basins such as around Prince 
George, B.C., or terraces along the 
rivers in the valleys of the in- 
terior. Unfortunately much of 
88 region with a reasonable | 

emperature is very dry. 

Unfavorable’ temperatures in 
northerly areas, he indicates, is 
a bar to settlement’ as long as 
more favorable areas are not. sat- 
urated. f 

In certain areas, presence of 
valuable: minerals has hastened 
settlement, as around Timmins. 





Great Clay Belt + 


In the great clay belt, he states, 


the lands of the world, with miles of Canada, is only surpassed 4Te about 36 million acres of soils 


examples, as follows: 


Best temperate lands, between. sia. Tis development is one of’ 
latitude 35 and 50, excellent for the greatest geographical prob- , 


man and crops, example France. 
Cool temperate, between lati- 
tudes 50 and 65, satisfactory for 
man, crops fair, example Canada. 
Dry semi-tropical, between lati- 
tudes 15 and 35, desert in west 
and centre, very good in east, 
Australia, : 
Wet tropical, latitudes @to 15, 


equatorial lands. 


in size’ by a similar area in Rus- 


léms of the country, for it con- 
tdins not only mineral wealth but 
forest and agricultural lands as 
well. 

He picks out for special note 
the radium-bearing field at Great 
Bear Lake, the complex ores of 
the Sudbury area containing cop- 
per, nickel and platinum, the gold 


copper-gold field of northern 


much better than the average 
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run of those. on the Laurentian | 
shield generally. But facing far- | 


mers there are hardshjps such as 
bad drainage, summer ffrosts, 
transport difficulties, distance 
from markets. Professor Taylor 
believes these difficulties are all 
inherent in a pioneer fringe, and 
in spite of them success in this 
area must come sooner or later. 


In seeking a solution of Can- 
excellent for crops, poor for man, fields of northern‘ ‘Ontario, the @da’s problems, he feels strongly 


that we can learn much from 


Polar, latitudes 65 to 90, very Quebec, the Flin Flon copper-zinc watching the projects and re- 


poor for man and crops—tundra, mine of Manitoba, and the’Sulli- search of the Soviet Union. Can- | 


etc. ‘ 
Canada accordingly is in the 

second best’ zone:-as far as tem- 

peratures are concerned. 


But there are other factots to producers, second in gold, fourtn fall and temperatures above 56 in | 


be considered, such as location 
as regards air travel. 


van lead-zinc mine in British 
Columbia. 

These resources have’ put Can- 
ada in first place among nickel 


in copper, fourth.in lead, fifth, in 


As the zinc. , . a 
dae as is enact Sera hart lieciitnc eal nein petted in Biberisin the 
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Orthodox fighters’ ster 
ships, alike, are usually finished 


and mystery 


with Berry Brothers primers, lac- 
uers camouflage materials. ity .and 
ther features of design may vary, 
but the industry-wide rence much to victory-bent 


for Berryloid Finishes is a constant. - production, 


x ) at Tog et 
a % 


The most famous American and 
Canedian fighters and bombers 
are Bertylo finished. The. qual- : 
uniformity, of Berryloid j 
materials contribute = 


allied plane 3. 
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ada and Russia, he claims, are 
very similar in some ways, espe- 


cially in that both countries have | 


large areas with reasonable rain- 


July. But Russia has a population. 
of 170 millions, about 14 millions 


last 30 years, while Canada has a 
population of 11.5 millions. . In | 
Canada density of population | 
will probably spread much vas it 
has done in Siberia in recent | 
years, he believes. The Russian | 
birth rate is high and in some 


quarters a population of 340 mil- 


lions is predicted by 1975. c- | 


cordingly, Professor Taylor em- 
phasizes, while Canada has about 
half the potential settlement 
eountry that Russia has, she can- 
not possibly be saturated with a 
population of 11.5 millions, 

What is the possible’ white 
population of the various areas? 

Assuming Europe as a guide, 
with 5@0 million population, he 
estimates possible populations as 
follows: Canada, 100 millions; 
United States, 500 millions; Ar- 
gentina, 100 millions; Australia, 
60 millions; Siberia, 200 millions; 
South Africa, 80 millions. These 
estimates are based on a living 
standard of the European level. 


If a Canadian standard of liv- 
ing were used he estimates the 
potential population of Canada 
would be at once halved. The 
Silesian farmer, he points out, 
farms 40 acres successfully, the 
Canadian farmer 400. Here he 
sees possibility of placing 10 
farms where one exists today. 

.. The great populations of central 
and northwest Europe, he finds, 
are based on exploiting coal for 
fuel and power, Some day Profes- 
sor Taylor” we may use 













if in the distant fujure we decide 
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rta coal the same way. Thus, 


», Jower the standards, split up 
‘| large farms, and develop our coal 
| to.the utmost, a population of 100 
‘millions is not altogether vision- 
ary. es ’ ae 
Geographically, he points out, 
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Empire, which he finds some- 
where near India. The scattered 
location of Empire coumtries he 
contrasts with that of Russia, 
which is fairly compact, but if the 
British maintain friendly . rela- 
tions with the Russians then he 
sees the two forces of Russia 


and. the Empire having a‘strangle 
hold on Germany and:thé Japan- 
ese because they control strategic 
areas. aes si 
Grouping together nations with 
a completely European culture, as 
distinct from Oriental: or: partly 
non-European. culture, he »puts 


Canada in the middle of a Euro- 
pean culture bloc. 

He is'a strong protagonist of a 
future world state with all na- 
tions free: and equal. He sees no 
reason why different racial or cul- 
tural groups should not live har- 
moniously together, 
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But he also sees possibility of 
a.prolonged economic struggle 
between otcidental and oriental. 
Canada, he believes, may be less 
affected by this than any other 
region, being situated right in the 
midst of a group of kindred Euro- 





pean cultures, 


PLASTICS for the War Effort 





“TULOX”* 


DUPLATE CANADA LIMITED manufactures seamless plastic tubing 
in a wide range of diameters, wall thicknesses and colors from. 


different base synthetic resins for various purposes. 


Advanced 


fs engineering methods and exclusive processing formulae are building 
for DUPLATE CANADA LIMITED a .reputation for unmatched 
quality and uniformity. The more important types of plastic tubing 


include: 


GRADE TT, made from cellulose acetate butyrate—(TENITE ID), Clear, 
transparent, sizes from 3/16” to 114" outside diameter, Satisfactory 
working range 32°F. to 150°F, For gas, liquids, beer,’ milk, oil, etc. 


Colors on special order. 


GRADE S, made from vinylidene chloride (Saran t). Flexible tubing 

‘ sizes from "to %4" outside diameter. Satisfactory working range 

> 92°F, to 160°F. Unaffected by practically all acids, alkalis and 
4 * grganic solvents. (f Trade Mark, The Dow Chemical Company.) 


workers for making 


‘ 


From Mould to Finished 
Part in Accordance with 
Your Drawings 


Completeness of equipment and the skilled “ 


f6rming moulds, build- 


ing dies, and handling all types of plastics, 
have made DUPLATE CANADA LIMITED 
the Headquarters for Plastics in Canada. 
‘ All productstare inspected and tested, com- 
ply with approved spesif arti 
supplied with Certified Release Notes. Just 
send your drawings and specifications. 


ins, and are 





Extruded Plastic Tubing 


GRADE V-2, made from vinylite resin. Highly flexible with high 
tensile strength. Withstands considerable impact at temperatures 


as low as -67°F. Sizes from %%" to 1” 


outside diameter. 


GRADE HR, Hollow Rod Stock, made from cellulose acetate 
butyrate. Round and hexagonal. Minimum inside diameter 3/16”, 


Maximum outside diameter 1%". 
immediate delivery. 


Stock sizes now available for 


ALL TUBING can be furnished in long length coils up to 5s" outside 
diameter. Larger sizes in 12’ lengths. Technical data sheets and 
details of standard diameters and wall thicknesses, upon application, 





“TULOX” Functional Shapes are widely used for trimming of wall 
board, insulating board, ete. Special shapes—maximum width 3°— 
for industrial use to customer's specifications. 


*In U. S. A.—Extruded Plastics, Inc., 


Norwalk,. Conn. 


Moulded Plastic Parts --- Transparent Sheeting 


‘MOULDED PLASTIC 

PARTS — in Bakelite, 
Cellulose Acetate, and all 
other types, rical and 
radio parts, drainage eye- 
lets, identification sleeves, 
etc. 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 

. . SHEETING 
¢ Tucite and Cellulose Ace- 
tate. to specifications 
D.T.D.-339 and F-56 sup- 
plied in stock sheets or 


t ‘to ‘size. Formed to 
ape for panels, fairings, 
etc. } 


DUPLATE GLASS ' 

Duplate Laminated Safety 

*Glass,. Multiple Bullet~- 

* resisting Glass, Bent Du- 
« plate’ Laminated Glass, 

ue Tinted Laminated 

for Dimming 
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loa. a Rages ch eee 
| How RCA Boosts E : 
; aes 2 io attiak ene Se mbaliedic wate 
ea ee _.- meet demands and is now opetat-. ajem he oe er prot ees tae, aa eo 
If all-out war production effi: ings vital warplant, Ithasthere- RCA Vietor's Boost .e sion: = hogs pcan hppa 
Cie y 8 to be eee een ait aimiler te thote in athes Comadian ous effort, it is highlighted by presenting the pins ‘and certiti< monopolize the committes’s atten- _ tions were entered, a 617% in. 

































importance of war industries and has taken ac- ® number of features. whi cates individually to each wd tion, For instance, the height of 


over the pre-contest aver. 
ni aoe een : : , : . of water from the drink- _oongaaicties 
ef- tive steps to solve these problems, demonstrate the importance of winner, The ceremony is said to the spout of ws m the dr ae: 
pert cain bo beg then es Tim capeny ipglecceal the well-planned morale activities. have had recognizable effects on ing fountain is an|important con-_ That, return, of course, demon- 
worker. That is the basis of the: entire question of employee mor- Merit Award Plan . employee morale, = strated peak interest during a live 





campaign. But it has not been 
permitted to drop since. Sugges- 
tions now, séveral months after 
, the special campaign concluded, ° 
“are still coming in at a high rate, 
far above the previous average, 
. Another feature f the pro. 
gramme is .presentation of silk 
. flags to the department with the 
lowest percentage of absentecism 
and lateness. Awards are made 






























effort as a member of a team and tion Committee established last service, so too should workers on tion of 52% in absenteeism during __ Po Pays 
that the employee should be given spring. On this committee, man- the production front be recognized One four week period. Another a vs 
recognition for his or her efforts. agement and labor are equally rep- for distinguished: service in war foreman with 1 ee ae part ragged 
+ Supplying important quantities resented; at regular meetings there work. A rating card was drawn POTted a drop of 38%. During the gramme could be summed up 












ti weekly and in each case the fore. 


RCA Victor has had to expand to they are being listened to by man- with points being awarded for % 9.09% absenteeism figure com- a recognition of the fact that po- 
® pared to a spot check average of liteness and consideration pay in — 
each of ten items, Seventy-five , : ment, at a short one-minute cere. 
7 over 5% during previous periods, industry as much as in society. , rt 
out of a possible 100 points entitles : : mony. Competitive spirit betwee, 
pH The Merit ‘Award Plan is the One recent indication of this con- . ‘ , 
. the worker to an awatd of a color- " : ee departments is thus developed. 
ful certificate, couched in terms most spectacular of the company’s sideration for workers was shown ae ee | 
similar to those used in military efforts to provide recognition for recently, when a plant expansion secmeceaneats Production Boosters 
citations, and an elaborate award all-out war workers and develop resulted'in temporary-removal of Solid background for the entire 
pin. : a plant-wide desire for increased the plant cafeteria to a more dis- Boost Production drive is the em- 
Merit Award winners who main- Production but its success is due tant location. This did not pre- ployee newspaper “Production 
tain their records for a second ®t only to’effectiveness of the sent a serious problem but it did . Booster” which was planned and 
month have a star added to their plan itself but the background of offer an opportunity for further- designed as part of the drive itself, . 
pins. Two stars denote a three SUPPort given by the all-round ing sound employee relations: Em- Every issue is keyed up to the 
months’ period and three stars, the Boost Production Drive. The em- ployees were advised well in ad- drive for greater production and 
highest honor which RCA Victor Ployee newspaper, “Production vance, both through the company activities. of the production com- 
can bestow upon an employee for Booster,” builds up interest in this ‘publication and through posters tnittee are headline news. 
such service, is awarded for four Pam, as well as other features of and notices on bulletin boards and Workers winning Merit Awards, 
Ste ae lieing ability the drive; posters are used liberal- at the old location, that the cafe- for instsince, are given prominence 
: ’ ly and effectively throughout all teria was being relocated. And to te 
continued: excellence of produc- ; ce : in the plant newspaper. Typical 
tion service and devotion to duty departments; bulletin board an- minimize inconvenience for work- note in the plant paper- is: 
ad ; int d nouncements tie in with drive ac- ers extra time was added to rest 
a — See Pond late. tivities and special internal cam- periods. “A Production Booster in good 
ae ain shuihciahie'. No worker Paigns are conducted for sugges- Chairman of the Greater War re 3 ee Pn 
can qualify for a Merit Award un- tions, safety activities, etc. Production Committee is A. Usher, : 7 rm ee a ~ p.m, 
less he has a clean record on those Heed Small Things RCA Victor advertising manager. re : , o 5.30 p.m. o1 is assem- 
points. After that ratings are com- Importance of the series of smal] Mr. Usher has brought to the over- i, et bly, works till — p.m, every 
piled by committees in each de- pin-pricks which are often suffi- all drive, and to the featured sec- Suggestion system of RCA Victor Co., Montreal, was bringing in eet aa ae oe government) 
partment which are made up of cient to upset operating efficiency tions of it, proved advertising around 42 entries a month, To stimulate interest a special drive instructor—sSaturday p.m. . in 







foreman of the winning depart. 
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3 , : tf luded.” 
foremen and workers and awards completely is not overlooked by principles, but he has also been ‘was puton for a month; the suggestion box was dressed up attrac c : 
‘ne eee = those work records. the Grantes War Production Com- careful to see that all plans and tively, paper and. pencil were made available at the box, During ae ee foo _ Two I 
Awards for the month are then mittee. Recommendations are con- projects are based on sound, prac- the month of the drive 301 entries came in, a617% increase over - ire : ans ent may be given Ties: 
presented to the winning workers sidered covering such things as tical knowledge of plant super- the precontest average. Interest is still ae vs ced vt a hantnak vail ite exsiante sh 
at a special ceremony which has speeding up pay lines, arranging intendents, foremen and repre- flow of suggestions coming in at a rate well abead of that before Pisces ee | 
someting of the attraction for for employees to be given at least sentatives of the employees. When the drive was put on. ° “a Fat é deak'a Mieethan . OG 
POROW! plant workers that an investiture a half day’s notice when overtime the Merit Award Plan was formu- \ het f BEE: : irls and bo ave "the Sth H. Q— 1 
has for winners of military awards. is required, improving drinking lated, for instance, the rough out- Then, when it came to judging rat- representatives from each de- . a y I on 
“Can you lend me.a cup of Thermite—TI just need a little to finish Beurling Makes Awards fountain facilities, rélieving con- line of the rating*card was drawn ing cards and making awards, this partment. i0or: Switch ‘assembly. | 
up a bateh of incendiaries!” - Awards for November, the first gestion on factory stairways by ar- up by Mr. Usher but the final rat- was turned over entirely to the = Suggestion Results oo Saturday and schedules P iGcatinued £ 
nn es ay month during which the plan was ranging for extra entrances and ing system was prepared by the department sub-committees which Like, most large plants, for ex- W€re Slipping on conmnunication” & Se The tour! 
2 PO rccad og ys in operation, were made early in more punch clocks. These small superintendents and foremen. consist of foremen and employee ample, RCA Victor has a sugges- (Continued on page 9) os oa. that not p> 
- " . looking bad for ' 
; A Making but also: 
A ooMpanies were 
ie . parts we were m: 


supplying them 
“Something h 
quick! Several ¢ 
assembly got tog 
ed to offer to we 
was a challenge 1 
final assembly a 
immediately and 
Sunday, too. Wé« 
got-wind of it 
even been aske 
offered to joi 
caravan. 
“Sunday foun 
ing—and Meénda 
all going out—o. 
Was a grand jo 
boosting by al 
salute to the gir! 
6th floor sub-as: 


Through such r 
@es are given the 
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in War Industries—Travel Daily, aaet ae 


Pr a Oe GE IOS ORR aM Os OD aE eH Es oO : 






BY PROVINCIAL TRANSPORT COACHES ||| - - a =. 


Aircraft Plants — Factories making munitions, recgive special transportation from us, for the men 








Small Arms, H Guns — Shipyards — Steel women making production hum in Canada. : 
Works! They're served by Provincial Trans- The Provincial ee Company considers this ’ 
port Coaches, its most important job in wartime. 2 


ALL THIS IN THREE YEARS | 
Long experienced ‘in the manufacture of commercial planes, Fairchild was quick 
to realize its responsibility in the bottle’ of production. | 


oe ie need workers travel After war needs are met, essential public. serv- 
on coaches, to and from their tasks in BES wens orarad eae noe 
Western Quebec! Longueuil, St. Hubert, Sorel, over the routes approved by the Federal Transit 
St. ‘Paul .l'Ermite; Bouchard, ed ee Controller. But, until the war is over... war 
@ont Masson), Beauharnois and St..Johns, all workers MUST come first. ’ 
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hy aa nt Sar Bee eiac. | a 

SLIM ) | se, et ae 

a , FAIRCHILD AIRCRA 
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Henry Morgan & Co. in Montreal dustry 


.' The striking story.of wartime Research Council laboratories. 


How Henry Mor 
For 36 years the factories ‘of tion for he | tan alee 
is told in the January po 
have been turning out fine issue of Canadian Aviation. seat: 
yeneers, bot eae ool Less than a year ago ee ‘ ae 
quisite hand craft furniture and evident that sharp curtailment of awkward a1 
interior woodwork, panelling, etc. the regular market for this kind a gle 
Specimens Of this product are of prodact was going to make it ‘cl ‘ins af o 
found in many fine Canadian necessary’ to seek new fields for seat. It had si ‘plus. 
homes and in such notable public veneer manufacturers. — ACS ihe 5 ya ee B 
rooms as contained in the House Together with Morgan men Ma — Pieces 
of Commons and the Senate at engineers designed 9 v 
Ottawa, and the Royal York seat that, after some false starts, the Morg 
Hotel at Toronto. 48 


‘ sexe and today . 
: ste plant is in quanti 
was submitted to the : National production on seats, bomb rca 
: chain guards, navigators’ and 
{ingenuity which brought this Ten and 20-pound canvas sacks wireless operators’ “elke: fair- 
gompany into important produc- of lead shot were heaped upon ings map and code book cases and 
. ; 


z 


¥ 

















: oa “i as BSS ORS Se ; . 
Two Lockheed “14s” are bere shown at the Vancouver Airport of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. Before the war, Fairchild Aircraft received contracts for a number of the. 
similar Lockbeed “Electra” planes for the big transcontinental airway. ~ 


How RCA Boosts Morale | 


(Continued from page 8) company. not only knows what in design but different in color was 
“sets. The tough thing about it each worker ig doing but appree-~ secured. Plant foremen are. now 
was that not only were things iates it. Through various types of rated and may qualify for their 
looking bad for the sets we were production charts output is kept at own awards. : 
making but also for the sets other” #2 unflagging pace while healthy ~§ Reaction to the production drive 
companies were making from inter-departmental competition is has also extended beyond: the 
parts we were manufacturing and fostered, plant into the ‘workers homes. 
supplying them. " How do employees react? Facts Pride in the head the family has 

“Something had to.be done— re available to provide the an- been developed in‘workers’ wives 
quick! Several girlsin theswitch SW®r- Response to the Merit. and children. One employee re- 
assembly got together and decid- Award Plan has been spectacular. ported that during lunch at home 
ed to offer to work Sunday. This Throughout the plant there has Saturday noon he'told his family 
was a challenge to the girls in the been a very evident desire to he was going back to the plant to 
final assembly and they accepted qualify for one of the pins and do some overtime work. He was 
immediately and offered to work Ceftificates. In the metal plant, apologetic about it unti] his eldest 
Sunday, too, Well, the inspectors OM¢ employee had been marked boy said, proudly “You're doing 
got wind of it before they ‘had late, by error. He objected strenu- important work ' in the factory 
even been asked and promptly °Usly, not because of the 15 minute now; eh Ded. Not just making 
offered to join the victory P8Y deduction, he said, but because~tadios like before the war. 
slenireda: "he would be disqualified in the Employees have caught~ the 

“Sunday found them all work- Production Merit Award. Plan. spirit of the drive. That aware- 
ing—and Ménday found the sets A further. illustration of the re- ness 15 reflected in their produc- 
all going out—on schedule. Here 2ction to. the Merit Awards was tion figures, in the reduction of 
was a grand job of qgoduction given when the foremen com- absences and lateness, in the spirit 
boosting by all concerned. A Plained that while recognition was with which they perform thejr 
salute to the girls and boys of the 8!ven to the distinguished service daily tasks and in the eagerness 
5th floor sub-assembly.” of plant employees, no recognition with which they suggest improve- 
was given to the foremen. A ments and speed-ups. 

Through such methods employ- new award was set up by the How Merit Judged 
ees are given the-feeling that the committee and a merit pin, similar | The spirit of the Greater War 
Production Committee program is 
% exemplified in the pdints on the 
Merit Award Cards, on which each 
worker isjudged, ‘These points in- 
dicate the perfect worker. And it 
is significant that 115 employees 
won these merit awards during the 
first month. , 

The ten points read: 

For Distinguished Service 
On The Home Production Front 
RCA Victor Merit Decorations 


How Employees Are Rated 

1. Be on the job every day and 
on Time. Requirement must be 
met 100%. “ 

2. Keep in good health. 

Operator disqualified if there is 
any lost time due to iliness. 

3. Avoid accidents—work safely. 

An employee who incurs an ac- 
cident involving a day or more of 
lost time is disqualified. 

4. Stay on job and make every 
ae js minute count. 
ro ; (25 points maximum.) 

5. Co-operate with everyone— 
up and down the line. 

(20 points maximum:) 

6. Study your job, Follow in- 
structions . . . when in doubt~— 
ASK, *> ae 

(10 points maximum.) 

7, Handle materials carefully 
and avoid waste, . 

(25 points maximum.) 

8. Keep your place clean and 

orderly. 

‘| (10 points maximum.) 

9,, Suggest ideas to increase pro- 
duction and to get the maximum 
use out of present materials, tools 
jor machinery. (3 points per $1.00 

ie by Te ater ‘ Commit- 








READY FOR ACTION! 


These are days of ruthless 
testing when only the best 
survive. For any product to 















‘ a gy meager 8) 27 effort. |) 
the face, of today’s rigid : 

requirements, so highly .. 
regarded ate the various 
roducts of International 

- Paints that this world-wide 
= paint organization is a fore-' 
most supplier of paints and 
a finishes for Allied fleets, 
aaa ae aeroplanes, railroads and 

: wi-a industries going all-out for’ 
victory. 


































International Paints 
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are used. When received at the 


*production line. 


um ‘of 10 points.) |~ 


Thickriesses run from three to hours. 


11 plies in various jobs. Seats are many openings so that air 


a, 


ordinarily of five plies of 1/24 in. 
each. 


’ Gluing is done tn heavy presses . e.e Mee re te 
“and no heat ironies Suoiee’ British Driving Cut to 
designed for the specific purposes . Gas EE BRINN Re 
designed for the specite purposes With New Gas Rations — 
Only finest veneers or plywood Gasoline ¢urtailment has titled to emergency 
the three million private- are to have their allowance 
Fern shiv greg tfpagh pore oh. pepo eth ony  yp heyrmh ta ecaen ada castle — 
vi or kno ,000, ring for p: longer use their own cars’ 
bad joints or any flaws that might has been unknown for some time, working day, but must arrange to tion on its Sea If ail re? wnt Se ae 
cause a break later. Only perfect because gasoline is allowed only double up with other m wf 
Sheets are directed toward the to the private cars engaged in 
essential work. Drivers who need 
Cleared from the kiln these are their cars for war jobs, trans- 
sent to the machine shop where Porting invalids or getting from 
they are cut “to sizes required. rural homes to the nearest village 
From here they go to the gluing for food, are the only motorists 
room, ready to be put in molds able to obtain any gasoline. ~ 
Now the British Ministry of 
These molds are made of wood Mines and Fuel has made a fur- 
.also, laminated and lined withther cut. Even the motorists en- 


plant lumber room pieces are ex- car 


or formers of: various shapes. 
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vel han Pre-cooked Cereals 
their rations cut by 25%. Supplied Troops 

new restrictions took Pre-cooked and pre - mixed 
effect with the issue of coupons breakfast cereals are now avail- 
for able to troops of the United Na- 
can no ances, motorists must report any ‘nS overseas, according to the 


i 


“special process, serving of these 


: ka bine : : dishes, chiefly whole wheat and 
to transport other workers regu- Teco gants ae hit police Memneh merely by adding water 
larly will be allowed larger mile- throughout Britain have been ® Possible. The cereals are 
age than those travelling alone. working ‘with the Petroleum cooked until ‘they contain no 

It is hinted that the Govern- Board inspectors to check up on more than 12% moisture. They 
ment hopes more and more work- the movements of all private: are then packed in containers and 
ers will contribute to solving the cars, examining vehicles outside sent to far-flung outposts, where 
transport problem by sleeping in of hotels, churches, cinemas and by adding the water they are 
their places of business. Drivers bars, to ascertain whether the made as edible as the freshly- 
not employed ‘on essential war driver is there on business. fo0ked dish. 
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- ‘Giant “CANSO” Amphibian Patrol Boats now heing built ‘by Canadian Vickers 


So flashed the awaited. signal 


Flying Boat to the eager ships of the 


25, 1941. 


‘This famous action was a highlight of the constant vigil- 
lanes of the seven 
- precious lives, 

gigantic patrol bombers 


vance PBY’s maintain over the shi 
\seas, guarding precious convoys . 
More and ever more of 


" BISMARCK LOCATED.........+.Positic 
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a PBY Catalina 
sh*Navy on May 


\ ore needed. And to meet this demand Canadian VICKERS . 
Limited are building “CANSOS” (Canadian PBY's), the’ 
largest aircraft produced in Canada. - ; 


All the experience . . . all the vast resources of Canadian . 
VICKERS Limited’ are now concentrated on wor production 
for the Air Force, the Navy, the.Merchant Marine and 
Canada's Defence Industries. 


Thus we're building for victory at, Vickers’. 
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100, 000. 


s Red Cross Steps Up Sihecen of Relief to F ighters Held by. Axis 


The Canadian Red Cross, now packing 80,000, parcels 
a week for prisoners of war, will toon increase this to 
100,000. The parcels are taken from .Atlantic ports to 
Lisbon by neutral ships, usually Swedish; and from Lisbon 
to Marseilles by vessels of the International Red Cross. 
From Marseilles they reach Geneva by rail, are distributed 
from there by International Red Cross officers, who are 
neutral Swiss, These officers see the parcels reach the 


Released from prison camp in 
Algeria a few weeks ago, seven 
Canadian fighting men—six fliers 
and a sailor—said that only the 
parcels they had received from 
the Red Cross kept them from 
starving.” 

In Canada hundreds of women 
felt a glow of pride as they read 
of this, realized more fully the 
meaning of the wearying days 
they spend as unpaid workers 
packing cardboard cartons which 
move in endless procession along 
the conveyor belts of Red Cross 
prisoners-of-war parcel depots. 

At the end of the year there 
were four of these plants, at 
‘Montréal, Toronto, Windsor and 
-Hamilton. Each had a weekly 
capacity of 20,000 parcels. Now 
a fifth is being opened at Winni- 
peg, to bring total capacity to 
100,000 parcels a week, or 5,200,- 
’ 000 a year. 

A parcel weighs 11 pounds—the 
limit allowed under an agreement 
among the belligerent nations— 


prisoners, also report on conditions in prison camps. 












and. contains enough food to feed 
one man for seven days. 
assortment includes milk powder, 


Prisoners’ Parcels 


Contain These — 


Quantity 
Oz, 


The 
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Milk powder .......... 16 
uate i pecs escsoess 16 
Chiesa saci 4 * 
Corned beef_.......... 12 
Pork meat .............. 10 
Salmon ee 8 
Sardines © ..........- eee on 
Raisins gag 8 
PrentnS oo icvncacdkcmoioese 38 
Sugar ie 8 
Jam sidveeeabueside ae 
Bhsruite®: 22..dcliik SO 
Chocolate _.............. 8 
Salt, pepper ............ 1 
MR Forel isWheehacele 4 
Seap 2 


mendous heights. 


THE MOSQUITO 


TO UNTOLD HEIGHTS. 


AN EVER increasing ceiling for modern warplanes 
has made great demands on manufacturers to 
_ produce materials capable of withstanding the 


extreme temperatures encountered at such tre- 


We are proud of our part in supplying self-sealing 
materials for fuel and oil tanks, also flexible and rigid _ 
hose. We have also supplied window and dinghy 
stowage mountings, gaskets, door-seals and sealing 
strips, etc., etc., for most of the modern aircraft 


. being produced in Canada. 


Self-Sealing 





butter and cheese, corned beef, 
pork luncheon meat, salmon, sar- 
dines or kippers, raisins, dried 
prunes, sugar, jam or marmalade, . 
pilot biscuits, chocolate, salt and 


pepper, tea, soap. This selection ‘ . 


was recommended by a commit- 
tee of experts, headed by Dr. F. F. 
Tisdall, noted nutritionist, as oné 
which would give a maximum of 
nourishment for ,a minimum. of 
weight. a 
Two Million Parcels 


More’ than’ two million such 
parcels have been shipped from 
Canada since early 1940 and the 
volume is steadily growing. They 
cost about $2.50. each and go into 
a ‘pool for British, Australian, 
New ‘Zealand—and now ‘Ameri- 
can—prisoners. The Canadian 
Red Cross gives 30,000 a week, is 
reimbursed. by Britain and the 
“Down Under” Dominions for the 
balance. We pack for the Red 
Cross of Australia and New Zea- 
land becaus@we are so much 
closer to Europe, where most of 
the prisoners are held. 

The British Red Cross has its 
own. parcel depots, which pack 
80,000 to 100,000 cartons weekly. 
Our depots supplement that sup- 
ply, and it’s logical that they 
should, because much of what 
goes into the nackages is pro- 
duced in Canada anyway. 

While we are shipping to pris- 
oners in Germany and Italy, and 
more recently to prisoners in 
Japan, Germany and Italy are 
shipping parcels to their nation- 
als now in prison camps in Can- 
ada. The exchange is made 
through the International Red 
Cross, which has its headquarters 
in Geneva, through officers who 
are neutral Swiss. ae 

A Swiss stationed at Montreal 
regularly inspects prison camps 

where. we até holding énemy sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen; Swiss 
stationed in Germany and Italy 
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WILKINSON LINATEX 
Co. Limited — 
417 St. Peter St. 


’ Also in Great Britain, U.S.A., New Zealdnd, 
— South Africa, etc. © ram 
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For the benefit of ‘prisoners and active service men, the Red Cross bas mobilized 
thousands:of patriotic fingers across Canada. Here volunteer workers are measuring, 


sorting and labelling woollen socks. Prisoners get one box containing warm clothing 
from the Red Cross, after which the organization concentrates on food parcels. 


da‘a-similar job for the United 
Nations. There is also a Swiss” 
Red Cross man in Japan. 


' 


better fed than their countrymen 
at home, 


Even if Germany and Italy act- 


Report on Conditions 

These. officials look after the 
distribution of parcels to prison- 
ers—are entrusted with the task 
of seeing that they reach those 
for whom they are intended. They 
also report on conditions within 
camps where prisoners: are held 
to the governments of the coun- 
tries of which the prisoners are 
nationals. Reports on Canadian 
prisoners are received regularly 
by the Department of External 
Affairs at Ottawa. 

Red Cross parcels packed in 
Canada are carried free by the 
railways to Atlantic ports. Those 
destined for Europe go from there 
by neutral ships, usually Swedish, 
to Lisbon, Portugal. There they 
are transferred to ships of the 
International Red Cross, plying 
from Lisbon to Marseilles. From . 


ed.with equal integrity, Canadian 
prisoners in Europe would still 
find themselves on short rations 
were it not for the Red Cross 
assistance. 


Officials at Canadian Red Cross 


that with few exceptions .all par- 
cels shipped to prisoners have 
arrived safely. Each parcel con- 
tains an acknowledgment card, 
and more than 500,000 of these 
cards have found their way back 
to Canada, In quite a proportion 
of cases a single card has acknow- 
ledged several parcels and 
been signed by a “man of confi- 
dence.” (The custom, in military 


appoint one of their number a 
“man of confidence,” to speak for 
all of them.) 


headquarters in Toronto bélieve \ 


prison camps, is for prisoners tos 





















Marseilles they-go by rail to Gen- 
eva, and from Geneva’ they are 
shipped‘ to camps in Germany 
arfd Italy. 


+ A shipment which recently 


reached prisoners in the Far East 
went from New York by the 
Swedish liner Gripsholm, 
“diplomatic ship” which had been 
running. between’ New York and 
Portuguese East Africa... At Afri- 
can ports the parcels were trans- 


‘| ferred to Japanese and Italian 


ships running to Japan. Because 
they were being used in an ex- 
change of diplomats these vessels 
were given immunity. 

Negotiations are under way to 
continue shipments to the Far 
East and it’s expected some way 
will be found to get then through 
safely, although this is. far from 
simple. 

Parcel a Week 

What the Red Cross tries to do 
is get one’ parcel a week to each 
man. 

Under the Geneva convention 
of 1929, which covers prisoners 
of war and is the basis of the Red 
Cross work internationally, pris- 
oners of war are. supposed to re- 
ceive the same rations as the 
guards at the camp where they 
are quartered. Canada adheres to 
this rigidly, which means thet 


Germans aft Italians held in this 


country are probably a good deal 


thé 


How They Are Packed 
The women who pack the par- 


cels in the prisoners-of-war par- 
cel depots 


in Canada are all 
volunteers, and usually each of 
them gives one or two days’ a 
week, different groups taking 
over -on different days. Every 
plant has two or three male em- 


ployees, veterans of the last war, | 


to lift some of the heavier loads. 


The items which go into each. 


carton are assembled on the pack- 
ing floor, then the boxes start 
rolling along the assembly line. 
Each: woman puts in one ftem ‘as 
a carton passes her. At the end 
of the line the cartons are sealed 
with Ste paper and put in 
plywood cases, 16 to a came, ready 
for shipment. 


Canada’s contribution of 30,000 
ees parcels weekly repre- 
sents ar annual outlay of around 
$3.9 millions, and some 17 million 
pounds of food. 


In charge of the prisoners’ par- 
cel effort. of the Canadian Red 
Cross is Norman C. Urquhart, 
prominent Toronto businessman, 
former president of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. On the buying 
end, he’s assisted by a committee 
of buyers of some of the biggest 
companies in Canada. They watch 
the markets closely, buy care- 
fully. 





B. C. Base Metals Get Men 
But Golds Are Still Short 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—Three of British 
Columbia’s major gold mines—Bra- 
lorne, Sheep Creek and Privatéer— 
reported reduced operation’ this 
week due to/,manpower shortages, 
but there was more cheerful news 
from the copper camps. 

Britannia Mining & Smelting Co., 
Howe Sound Co.'s subsidiary, was 
short so many men late last sum- 
mer that the management feared 
the threat of a shutdown, but since 
then some 200 additional men have 
been signed on and production has 
risen from a low of 2,200 tons of ore 
handled: daily, last August, to 3,000 
tons a day milled this week. This is 
still a long way from the company’s 
capacity, but it represents a long 
step toward improvement. 

Granby Consolidated, the other 
big copper producer, reports crews 
practically at full strength. 

Britannia’s present anxiety is 
based on conjecture as to whether 
the labor forces can be maintained. 
Most of the new men engaged were 
from the prairies, and they will 
have to return there some time this 
spring, . 

Bralorne Mines was ‘curtailed 25% 
during the fourth: quarter of 1942, 


Ce ee 


but there was an encouraging note 
to. the effect that broken ore re- 
serves have been maintained. Total 
production last year was valued: at 
$3.4 millions, compared with $3.8 
millions in 1941, but the company 
has been encouraged by its mercury 
and tungsten. properties. Summit 
King, the Nevada subsidiary, has 
been closed down .due to labor 
shortage, but the company hopes to 
find a base metal or strategic min- 
eral operation to develop. ° 

Sheep Creek directors reported 
that owing to increasing difficulties 
it may’ be found necessary to re- 
duce the dividend rate. 

December production at Privateer, 
the only mine still operating in the 
Zeballos district, was the lowest in 
the company’s history and the quar- 
terly dividend payable in February 
will be two cents a share, or one 
cent less than the 1942 rate, 

Privateer has ben authorized to 
maintain its crews at 60% normal: 

Mining men were assured by Hon. 
Ernest Carson, provincial minister 


of mines, at the annual. meeting of 


the B.C. Chamber of Mines a few 
days ago, that prospectors would be 


Protected im gespect to their gold) 
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Besides * the regular weekly | 
parcels, the Red Cross sends pris- | 
oners bulk quantities of vitamin | 
capsules, cigarettes, tobacco. It 
also sends “capture parcels.” | 
These “capture parcels” are | 
addressed to individual men, are | 
sent as soon as word is received | 
that a man is a prisoner. After | 
Dieppe 1,787 of them were ship- | 
ped to. Canadians who were cap- 
tured, by the London office of the- 
Canadian Red Cross. Each con- | 
tains things a man is likely to 
need—a razor, soap, toothpaste, 
toothbrush, warm underwear and | 
so forth. A man gets only one<¢* 
such parcel, because they contain 
the things that wili subsequently 
be sent him in parcels forwarded 
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ROM the time the electric furnaces are charged 
until the finished product is ready for shipping, 


the processes 
steels at Atlas 
every stage is 


duction schedule. Outstanding. able metallur- 


gists, physicis 


chance. The result is steel quality never — } 
possibleinCanada. . + . : 


Equally important is what you do with Atlas can Marhal:Wate WC. Lie 


To assist you in every possible way, Atlas main- 
tains a metallurgical engineering service that is- 
. always at your disposal. No matter where you 
may be, these trouble shooters are at your service 
i, rehent cost. oF a eaenenete help. you solve any . 
- aid mene 



















pe A Fire Domb is releaapd br the bomb cimer 'n the nove of the aircra 


(MAGNESIUM — The Metal with “Flair” 


In addition to its lightness plus strength in castings, magnesium’s dual 
'. personality finds it as the fire ingredient in flares and incendiary bombs. 


The same plane whose increased flying range, flexibility of —. 
ance and added: load factor.are enhanced by magnesium castings, is 
the one which carries the intendiary bombs that wreak havoc on the 
| enemy ; 


Today magnesium’s war job comes first. When ce comes, this 
versatile metal will be in the vanguard of the world of tomorrow. 


“Our facilities, e experience and technical knowledge enable us to 


play an important in meeting industry's requirements for 
magnesium TLERTRON” castings. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 
Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P.0. 1651-1943 _Fattorles : MONTREAL, P. 0. 


. Acme Phot, 
7 





‘One of the Low-Flying Bombers during a Daylight Attack.on a Power Station near 
\ Cologne, heads homeward atter dropping its load of incendiary and high explosive bombs, 
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through the International Red. send him a “next of kin” parcel. reach Geneva by the same route 
Cross by his “next-of kin”? His each: three months. Such parcels as the weekly prisoners-of-wart 


nearest ‘relative ‘is’ permitted. tosare mailed throught post offices, parcels. 
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‘of making’ fine: tool and special , e 
are under rigid control. Testing at DISTRIBUTORS: 
an inherent part of the Atlas pro- ecu ney Na" med 


V. K. Polk, Noranda 
J. 8S. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que 
Searsna-Beciestone Li Limited, 
Timmins 


Cadhinns Dunlop Hardware Ltd, 
Sudbury, Geraldton, and 
Sault Ste. Marie 
C. H. Henze Co. Ltd., Windsor 


Marshall-Wells Alberta Co. Ltd., 


ts and chemists leave nothing ‘to 


BRANCH OFFICES - 
AND WAREHOUSES 
‘ _/ MONTREAL - TORONTO 


HAMILTO 
WINNIPEG - SWASTIKA 
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qhe lean‘ silver <alreraft travels leit 


Jed with 
tips scrawling two streaks ot. 
vapor across the sky, One second 
it was right overhead; next second — 
it was a speck”on ‘the horizon; 
then it was back doing aero-. 


Py a diyed like «a rock plummet- 
ing to ‘earth, Ievelled off, climb- 
ed rocket-fashion at-an amazing 
rate. It looped and. turned iin a 
chunk of atmosphere that looked, 
from the ground, no bigger than 
a pieplate. ae 

A corner newshawker summed 


" gp the thoughts of tens of thou+ 


ands of Tofonto people who 
were watching the exhibition. 

“Boy,” he exclaimed, “is that 
gome plane! Boy, am-I glad 
fm not a German,” 

The aircraft which put on the 
show was a Mosquito—one of the 
first made in Canada. 

It is still on the “secret list,” 
and its speed has never been an- 
nounced, but there is pretty g 
evidence that it “is the fastest 
plane—and certainly the fastest 
bomber—in the world. 

Germany’s famous FW190 can 
attain a speed of 390 miles an hour 


for one minute at a time when . 


the pilot uses an emergency 
speed boost. mf 0 combat has 
shown that the Mosquito can race 
away from an FW190 with ~ no 
trouble at all. 

Agtar as range goes, Mosquitos 
havé.bombed objects 1,000 miles 
from their base. Then there is 
the tepent: statement by Hon. C. 
D. Howé;* Minister of Munitions 
and ‘Supply, that shipping ‘space 
willsnot- be needed for combat 
planes manufactured in Canada 
because— 

‘Each of the four combat and 
service: types can fly the Atlan- 
tic# *Phey can. be delivered to 
any: theatre of war under their 
own. power.” 

Ralph P. Bell, director general 
of the aircraft production branch 
of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, calls the Mosquito 
the “most manoeuvrable” of all 
bombers. Neither he, nor any- 
has revealed what 
Weight of bombs it carries, and 
there has been no hint «of its 
armament except that it “may” 
carry four .3038 machine guns and 


four 20 mnt, cannon. Te, 





the: ‘Biggest and: 
Fastest’ and the’ Deadii 
Allied Combat 1s 


, 





hed two kd 
which: drive. ‘three-b 
Havilland Mi ensign 
and is understood to Peat mainly 
of plywood construction. This 
plywood is said to be as strong 
as metal and easier to repair. 

The claims of great strength 
in the structure, of the. Mosquito 
found substantiation on a recent 
test flight, when the hydraulic 
undercarriage, system failed and 
the: pilot had to make’ a “belly 
landing.” The ship withstood the 
jolt, came out of the landing 
without serfous damage. 

It didn’t, of course, take a 
minor crack-up to show. how 
strong the structure of the Mos- 
quito is, because the air manoeu- 
vres of which it is capable would 
tear the wings off a weaker 
plane, 

Mosquitos are made -to hit’ and 
run, to‘sting and get away, and 
also for high speed’ reconnais- 
sance work. They are stinging 
the Axis more frequently, and 
harder, of late, As time goes on, 
as more Mosquitos swarm over 
-enemy territory, Canadians can 
draw satisfaction from the fact 
that many of the fleet, slender 
attackers. will have been made ‘in 


Canada’ by de — Aircraft 


of Canada, Ltd. 
The Lancaster 

No: part. of Gérmany. is safe 
from. the. Avro Lancaster » four- 
motor heavy bomber, aérial giant 
with a wing ‘span of 102 feet, a 
body length of more than 69 feet, 
a height of 20 feet. 

Such is the size of these ‘mon- 
sters that when you see one of 
them on an airport the men who 
are working around it look 
dwarfed. 

According to Peter Masefield, 
British authority on aviation, it 
has four features which make it 
the world’s most formidable 
bomber. 

First of these is its. speed, not 
far short of 300 miles an hour, 
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easily Tun out 
can ‘intercept. The Lancaster’s 
high speed: has made it particu- 
larly suitable for long daylight 
raids. 

Then there is its Sonkekers: 
ing capacity——now 18,000 pounds 
or nine short . That is two 
8,000 pound double block busters 
—the kind that knocked whole 
buildings in Berlin sky high — 
plus 4 couple of thousand pounds 
of smaller bombs for good 
measure, 

This enormous load can bg Car- 
ried more than 1,000 miles.” With 
a lesser load, the range is multi- 
plied so that no,.city in Germany 
is out of striking distance. 


Third feature, says Mr. Mase- 
field, is the terrific fire power the 
Lancaster has for defensive pur- 
poses. It has ten .303 Browning 
machine guns, four power tur- 
rets, Four of the guns are in the 
tail ‘turret, to knock down pur- 


suing fighters; two are in the - 


upper, turret; two are in the belly 
turret, and’ there are two guns in 
the nose. |. 

The four guns in the tail turret, 
fed by.ammunitién. which runs 
along troughs from the centre 
of the. aircraft, 
pounds of metal a minute — a 


blast of fire sufficient to cut in, 


half anything that got in its way. 

The Lancaster, a mid-wing all 
metal monoplane powered. by 
four Rolls-Royce Merlin” engines, 
has no blind spots except the fins 
and the rudders, but these are 
too small to shield .attacking 
craft. 

Vital parts of the plané are 
covered by half a ton of — 
armored plate, 

Fourth feature which inalen 
the Lancaster so formidable to 
the-enemy is the fact that, be- 
cause of carefully planned 
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out of: fuel before he 


can spit 110 , 
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ee Cheedtans could tiss 
whk Oiep were about to start 


monster put dowri on the . 
beside the plant: of Vie> . 
tory. Aircraft Ltd.—and no won- . 
der — for the employees were 
about to start on a programme of 

Lancaster constructidn. This’ is . 
now well advanced, and soon the 
world’s deadliest bombers will be 
pouring across the Atlaritic from 
Canada in a steady stream. 
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Catalina PBY-5.. . 

Another aerial giant built in 
Canada is the,Catalina PBY-5, a- 
twin-engined amphibian which 
has no peer as an ocean patrol - 
craft, and which was-designed by 
a Canadian, I. .M. Laddon, -.a - 
graduate of McGill University. 

Costing close to $250,000, the 
Catalina is composed of more 
than 100,000 parts, weighs 14 
tons, and has a hull as long as 
a Pullman coach. So great is its 
wingspan that ten automobiles 
could be lined. up end end 
along. the length of each Its 
. wing floats, alone, are as. big as 
canoes. 

The Catalina has the greatest 

é of any two-engined bomber 
in the world. Its maximum speed, 
at an altitude of 8,000 feet, is 
about 200 miles an hour, while 
its cruising speed at the same 
altitude is about 175 miles an 
hour, 

It has a ceiling almost’ five 
miles: high and its maximum 
cruising range would permit it:to 
fly from Halifax to Vancouver 
and back to Winnipeg without 
refuelling. : 

The Catalina has two Twin 
Wasp. 1,200 horsepower engines 
and constant speed propellers. It 
has gun pits in the nose and in 
the rear fuselage, and is equipped 
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‘According to U. 8. officials, itis) \ 
‘the “fastest divebomber ever de-|)  : 










of Signed, will carry’ a bigger *in- |. 


ternal bomb load thati Germany’s|. 
deadly. Sthka. In Canada the}: 


‘Helldiver is made by Fairchild 
Aircraft Lfd.. and Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co: a 

From Mr, ~Howe’s ‘statement, 
that all four Canadian-made 
combat planes can cross the At- 
lantie under their own power, it 
must have a great cruising radius, 
2 The Hurricane. 

One. aircraft Mr. Howe did. not 
include in his list of combat 
planes, because the programme is 
coming to a close, was the Hurri- 
cane. Nevertheless we are still 
completing a big order for Hurri- 
canes, have shipped aircraft of 
this type not only to Britain but, 
according to reports, to \Russia. 
They are made by Canadian Cary : 
& Foundry Co. 

Not quite so fast as the Spitfire; 
but still one of the fastest. and 
most manoeuvrable of aircraft, 
the Hurricarle which we have 
been making “recently is regarded 
as an infprovement on an earlier 
model which could do 335 miles 
an hour. - 

The Hurricane has devastating 
firepower. Some are armed with 
12 Browning .303 machine guns 
which, fire 13,200 rounds of am- 


munition per minute —a weight? 


of 330 pounds of metal. 

It has been used not only as a 
straight land plane, but on air- 
craft carriers. 

Details of weights.or perform- 
ances ‘of latest models are secret, 


but they can carry 500 pounds: of | | 
, bombs or a disposable auxiliary 
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WIRES and CABLES : FIRE ALARM = TELEPHONES = POWER APPARATUS renee 
“ RADIO EQUIPMENT for AIR end GROUND - SPECIAL PRODUCTS - 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES ; 


- LIGHTING 
OVERHEAD end UNDERGROUND EQUIPMENT... 


fuel tank to add to range. 


“The Bolingbroke - 
Not. strictly classed as a.com- 
bat plane, the Bolingbroke, pro- 
duced in Canada by Fairchild 
Aircraft, is a twin-engined 
medium bomber adapted for ad- 
yanced training. 

“Many of them are used in the 
British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan to train pilots who 
will be handling two-engined air- 
craft. The Bolingbroke, the 
Canadian version of the Bristol 
Blenheim, has additiond? tanks in 
the wings which bring the range 
up close to the 2,000-mile mark, 
and is capable of a maximum 
speed of 295 miles an hour, 

Those. Which carry armament 
have one.machine gun firing for- 
ward, two‘in a power turret, and 


one which fires backward from a}: 


blister under the nose. 
Fairchild Cornell 

Considered the most modern 
type of primary trainer, the 
Fairchild Cornell is built by 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd., and is a low- 
winged monoplane with a@ maxi- 
mum speed of 135 miles an hour. 

A two-seater, it has taken the 
place of the old de Havilland 
Moth and similar light aircraft, 
with low landing speéds and a 
high safetyfactor, which were 
formerly used to give student 
pilots their initial instruction. 

Harvard 

From the Fairchild Cornell the 
student graduates to a Harvard 
if he is destined to be assigned 
to ‘single-engined planes. Made 
by Noorduyn Aviation,:Ltd., the 
North , American Harvard is 
recognized as the greatest single- 
engined advanced trainer. 

A two-seater low-winged mono- 


plane, with radial aircooled en-| 


gine, it has a maximum speed in 





of loy-winged type, and |» 
-- of 10,982 |. 
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Yael being -placed in production 
will be the most outstanding 
twin-engined trainers yet de- 
veloped. British designed by A. 
V. Roe, designer of the Lan- 
caster, the Anson. has. been 
greatly altered, is now largely a 
plywood plane like the Mosquito. 
\ Noorduyn Norseman 

Finally on the list of combat 
and trainer planes made in Can- 
ada there is the Noorduyn Norse- 
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man, made by Noorduyn Avia- 
tion. 

A high-winged monoplane with 
550 horsepower aircooled radial 
engine, the Norseman is used for 
training air. crew: in radio opera- 
tion, and is called by Munitions 
Minister Howe the “most effici- 
ent” of all .single-engined trans- 
port planes, ’ 

Although not a large aircraft, 
used as a freighter it can carry 





cir. 





















a payload of 1,687 pounds, has a 
working range of 600 miles. 

Such are the aircraft*on which 
Canada is now corncentrating—the 
Mosquito, the Catalina, the Lan- 
caster, the’ Helidiver, the Hurri- 
cane, ‘the Norseman, the Anson, 
the Bolingbroke, the Cornell, the 
Harvard. | 

Each, in its own way, is out- 
standing; each is contributing to 
the defeat of the enemy. 





WAR 


Come first | 


ECAUSE we aré in the fourth year of this war, 
some of thie bril!'ant patchwork of peacetime 
colours may be missing from our lives, but war, for 
all its drabness, only tones down some of the colours 
used. Naturally enough, the service colours dominate 
the scene—Navy Blue, Airforce Blue, Army Khaki. 


_ Phe dye chemist’s firse duty is to ensure that these 
setvice colours will stand up under all kinds of 
exposure and rough treatment. Gone, now, is the 
dependence of Canada (before the last war) on dyc- 

_ stuffs of German origin. Today, these are fully replaced 
by dyes from Great Britain and the United States. 


For many years C-I-L’s Organic Chemicals Division 
has served industries in Canada with their colouring 


needs—dyestuffs, pigments, etc 


etc.—for textiles,leather, 


paper, pottery, plastics and. other materials, C-I-L's 
service involves constang search to provide dyes that 


keep pace with changing processes of manufacturc. 
and the development ‘of new materials and admix- 


tures of old. In addition to furnishing the service- 


able dyestuff 





required for hard-wearing uniforms, 
‘CLL has assured a plentiful supply ty colour-fast 
sees vo to meet every civilian need. 
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premium placed on national fit- 


ness as when the of war are 
unchained. It is-a"™turious anom- 
aly that in. the midst of. battle’s 
death and disease more“attention 
is paid.to better living. Basis for 
that; curiosity “is siimmed up. by 
the ‘bitter ‘maxim that only the 
strong: can. be productive, and 
only ‘the: productive. can be free. 

‘When; Churchill saw the  pos- 
sibility.of the New World having» 
toset forth: to the rescue and liber- 
ation of the old,-a thrill of grim 
pride*ran through Canada, The 


' Dominion: flexed its muscles; it. 


was good “to feel’ young, strong, ° 
vigorous. ° 

What are the’ facts? “Was that 
luxurious muscle-stretching justi- 
fied?” 

We Are Ill : 

The: facts are ‘that while this 
country producés virtually every- 
thing necessary for full and vi- 
brant ‘health too-many Canadians 
are ill, too many babies are dying, 
too many mothers:do not return 
from the valley of: the shadow, 

We are: making progress toward 
being a healthier nation—slow, ar- 
duous progress. 

In the four. years of World War 
1 some 60,000 Canadian men were 
killed’or died of their wounds. In 


the four years 1938-41 a total of = 


57,436 ,Canadian babies under one 
year of age died. In the same per- 
iod 3,806 Canadian.mothers died 
giving: birth. Thus our: casualties 


‘ were vas high: as in the war, but 


nobody got very excited about it. 
_ First_.real shock to a health- 
complacent Dominion came Noy. 
11, 1941, when Hon. J. T. Thorson 
reported.on results of the compul- 
sory military call-up effective at 
that time only. for the 20-24 age 
group. Of that: supposedly most 
healthy group of the country 209,- 
000 had been called, 44% had been 
rejected by examining doctors. 
Here were’ the main reasons for 


rejection, 
Percentagé 
Disa bility: afflicted 

Glasses needed: .....,...sseeses 14.21 
Foot trouble .........00e06 eeessee 8.56 
Stomach, intestinal ...... eereees 8.49 
Bronchitis, asthma. ......+5+ toes 7.71 
Rheumatism (2... 6...c00 aes 7.70 
Eye disease .:.....45.8 cecceceey 7.01 
Nasal trouble’,.......45 deesesece 6.59 
Mar TIOWRIS oi. e 60 vn ce devecececeis 641 
THOMA ON 5. i. circa ca pdnbsoccscenn 494 
Rupture .......... Cone cosesccces 441 
Kidney. bladder ...s.ecccceee 3.43 
Heart disease’... .csscccsesssess 3.19 
Mental, nervous .....04. eeeecens 2.06 
Goncrritea (2. i. tcc cccctéecsceece 1,68 
Varicose Veins .csecsecececeseses 1.28 
Tuberculosis ...... eecgesece cbse 1.25 
Fits ess eeeeeepe Seeeeeseeeeseeces 0.89 
Syphilis. :... 20's cieessioee aecteness 0,19 


At ‘no: other’time ‘is'so-bigha | Reports-on the Dominion’s We 


.. Evidence of | 








> 


;* 


The total is more than 44% due 
to ‘the fact that some rejects had 


‘more than one complaint, thus en- 


ter the list more than once. 

.. Just as men are lést.to the armed 
forces, poor health is robbing us of 
workers. ‘The ‘Health: League of 
Canada has estimated that about 
2% of the entire population is con- 
stantly ill and unable to Work, that 
illness annually costs Canada $300 
millions, and that about half our 
illness. is preventable. 


International Rating 


How ‘does Canada rate _inter- 





sf 


1932 Seecevceeeeeseee 1,181 59 
IDBS sccvedeccoecess 1a 1] 5.0 
1934 Seeeewsseorceres 4 mae 5.3 
1935 Seceseseseesere 1335 3 
Met coaessice, A aS 
1938 erecesgeceoeess \ 42 
1939 ereeteeeeoesece 967 ’ 42 
1940 eeeeeeeeeeetoce 978 4.0 
1941 Ser eeeeeeetecee 893 > 35 

In 1941 the infant mortality rate 
showed an increase to 60 per 1,000 


live births but. the general trend 
of the past few years has been 
lower. P. E. I. had the highest 1941 


rate at 80, B. C. the lowest at 37. 
Infant Mertslity 


nationally? ‘This Dominion prides | Rate per 1,000 
itself on the high place it holds in sien Dette live births 
the lists of the” world’s trading iss .-:Stsscccci) Wee 
nations. The record for keeping joa 1010"iitiie0. 1579001 
; ; ; 1936 eeeete eeetteee 14,574 
mothers and childfen alive is not [ox -ssstttrsss*: ieegs 76 
so‘ impressive. 1938 ...cecccceccce.» 14,517 63 
OOO? Scdscadeesenexi 13.998 HI 
Maternal Mortalit 1908 agikeoss epanbene s 
ct ii. daleebieecshis y WAL paket il asist | 60 
in 1934 per 10,000 Heart Diseases 
live births . 
kineuey.. bok <i ccc a eet: 23 Diseases of the heart are show- 
France ...<.. eeeseetecsece 25 : ; imi 
cm cate re see 2 ing @ steady increase, claiming 
Japan ..ssese0s veces veees 2 26,558 lives in 1941 as compared 
OTWEY . ..crcprvecvecsarece ‘ . : . 
etherlands /...... Seco’ 32 with 20,278 in 1940. Of this in- 
Sendity eske ee ee crease 4,465 came from a revision 
no ene eri ahsatar, esha = in classification changing this lat- 
zerian sePeneeneeeeses 
Heh Bite@iate ce at ter total from deaths formerly as- 
Czecho-Sloyakia. ....esss 48 : ‘ 2 ‘ 
petetee Tie. cate 9 sociated with arteriosclerosis. 
New. Zealand ...csesceees 49 Heart Disease 
GFEOCE «2... se vcdcdvcecerce 50 f - Deaths 
eeneet. + -osaravercetee = per 100,000 
ANAGA .. Secs ce nes eaews oe th ulation 
Belgium otneeee Cee eeesece ° 54 ? os Pe 
Australia ...... Seatvebore 58 145.2 
ESAS ofa calvechesveites 59 151.3 
Newfoundland ,...... reas 59 147.1 
149.1 
Infant Mortality i 151.6 
Deaths in 1934 of 155.2 
infents ander 1 yr. 164.3 
of age per 1,000 178.3 
3 . live births 232.9 
New. Zealand. ....c0.ss> 32 
coer: 4 o bbs0p bed bane ee ® = 
‘etheridnds §....+0+ ebeeses 
Australia .,.+.ss0s Csesees 44 Cancer deaths come sefond to 
a ret beaseepee Beves = those caused by heart disease. 
WEEE 9s oscssiceye¥oecet’d ‘ ‘s ‘ ‘ 5 
Veet is. isis accheuinss 52 Each year there is an increase in 
England & Wales....¢+. ese 59 
Tied lates ct es 60 the number of deaths reported 
S. Africa (whites) .4...,.. 61 from cancer, although there are 
British Isles ........ceeees 62 ‘ 
Irish Free State’...... aed 63 some hopes that the peak in the 
Geraane Ae teen 2 rate at least may be in sight, there 
OG sp eebeebes 69 ; j i 
SeeeCR A tapeiacs n> + ¢2re0>2e 7. being a rise of only 0.2 in 1941 over 
Ganade 257 5 hes cancses 72 1940, as against rises of 5.0 and 


Improving Trend 


There is moderate room for en- 
couragement, however, in the im- 
proving trend of both maternal 
and infant mortality. In 1941 the 
average rate of maternal mortal- 


ity was 3.5 per 1,000 live’ births. : 
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6.0 a few years ago. 


Cancer 

Deaths 

: per 100,000 

Deaths population 
BORD | ov cscescceecds 10,024 -* 95.5" 
1933 eeeseve 10,653 99:9 
W934 ..cecccccevess 10,581 97.9 
1935 . . eeeeee 11,156 102.2 
1936 ...ccrcecegers 11,694 106.2 
ae esoeges 11,963 107.7 
ISIS ..cecccceteses 12,038 107.5 
oo ceceseecseds 12,399 109.7 
¢s soepecccbuce 13,322 117.2 
erededenses 13,390 117.4 


killer. The drop in 1941 Was large- 
ly due to.the previously mention- 
ed change in classification. 


Arterial Disease 
; Deaths 


per 100,000 
Deaths population 
see eeneneereer 6,798 64.8 
eeeeeeeaeeeere 6,950 65.2 
eeeeteereeeseee 7,379. 68.3 
eee eereeeasess 8,302 76.0 
seeseeeeeeeees 9,112 82.7 
er eeereeeeeeee 9,609 86.5 
seeeeeeeserees “poiaee o. 
sveeeeeeeepeece * le 
iceghpeeodbise’.. 81048 103.3" 
eet eeeeeeeeree 6,729 59.0 


A moderate decrease has taken 
place in deaths resulting from 
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causes of death, five are influ- 
enced by ‘inadequat®. nutrition. 

The need for ‘Canada’s taking 
care of itself is heightened by the 
fact. that a greater percentage of 


our population is growing older. | 


The. following ‘table projects 
changes in upper age groups of 
‘our population. This problem var- 
ies. from: province to province— 
for ‘instance the Maritimes have 
hada movement of young people 
to the United States or other parts 
of Canada for some time past. This 
projection: is important not only 
from the bearing it has on national 
productivity and the increasing 
load on old age pensions but also 


from the.standpoint that degener- ° 
ative diseases are notably higher 


after 45 years of age. 


Number 65 Years and 
over per 1,000 of 


Year ‘population 
TORRE FT, cee ace rrr rs re 36.4" 
MDT niccccccccdercccccearss : 6 
IGDBL. vicoscncvccccevocessers 55.5 
1941 Seeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeteee 65.1 
1GG1: Se sccbvvacccesesesevess 80.3 
1961 Peoeee CeO e cert eeeserave 90.8 
OTE cs eer ode oeséeeinncess 94.2 


Immigration and emigration are 
«not taken into account in this 


table shows expenditures by Cana- 


British Columbia .. 60 . 3.28 
Alberta ....+.<ese0. 2 2.22 
Saska jeicc 02 2.01 
Manitoba eeeveneeee 0.23 2.20 
Ontario ..... cunees 0.19 143° 
Jeeteees Seco. ee 1.26 
ick «.+ 0.27 0.76 
ceNckeer. GMM 0.85 
We basse. Listes ae 1.87 
All provinces ...... (0.24 4.68 
Indication of what a_ well- 


organized campaign for preven- 
tion might do for only. one’ prov- 
ince of Canada is indicated by the 
British’ Columbia submission to 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission: 

\,, “The money value of, preven- 
tive ‘work may be illustrated by 
referring the effects of deaths 
and disabilities from tuberculo- 
sis and the venereal diseases, 
both largely. preventable,. upon 
mothers’ pension .charges. In 
March, 1936, 16.1% - of all 
mothers’ pensions cases could be 
attributed to.tuberculosis or the 
venereal. diseases. The annual 
cost of aflowances for these cases 
was about $93,000. From this it 
would appear that if the deaths 
and disabilities from tuberculosis 
and the venereal diseases were 
cut-in half, over a period of five 
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total, incidental to reduction cf 


care for patients in mental hospi=| }). 


tals, general hospitals and other 
institutions; and to lessened de- 
mands for poor relief, care of de- 


pendent children, old age pen- 4 


sions, etc,” 
' : 


| One complicating factor in the | 


general health picture is the cen- 
tralization of ‘health pefsonnel. 
For instance, in the Province of 
Quebec, 2,600 of the 3,000 doctors 
are established in the cities and 
towns, leaving only 400 to serve 
the rural areas, Over 40% of Que- 
bec’s population live in rural 
areas, so it follows that 13% of the 
doctors have to serve 40% of the 
people. More than 1,200. municip- 
aliti&, parishes or rural commun- 
ities have no doctor. Much t 
same situation exists in other pro- 
"ro 


n Ontario, 41% of the’ people . 


live in areas of less than 1,900 
population; but only 25% of the 
doctors. are situated in these areas, 
Many of the townships have no 
doctor. 

Some feel. that the. way for 
taking a long step in preventive 
medicine’ lies in broadening. the 
system of municipal health serv- 
ices now in effect in’ some west- 
ern municipalities. The municipal 


doctor ‘system of Saskatchewan To improve the nation’s health 
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ROP FORGINGS for AIRCRAFT 
for the supply of all 
7 a3 : ie * Aircraft r ings. Enquiries solicited. 


> Head-Office: HAMILTON, ONT. 


our Hamilton Division 
sizes of Dural and Steel 


~ Sales Officer 437 $t. James Strect, Montreal, Que. 


and Manitoba makes available to 
the inhabitants of ‘a rural muni- 
cipality who want it free services 
of a doctor who is paid.a fixed 
salary by the municipality. He 


is a great challenge facing Cane 
ada’s leaders, a challenge that ig 
receiving increased attention, 
Steps toward that objective are in 
the making with a national system 


devotes his full time to. curative. of health insurance known to be 


and preventive work without 
charging a fee. 


A. survey of the work of the 
municipal doctors in Manitoba was 
made from May, 1938, to April, 
he 1940, through the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller 


% 


Foundation, Results were: 


Maternal mortality rate was 
nil, as compared with the provin- 
cial rate of 43 per 17000 live 
births. 

Infant death rate was 40.2 per 
1,000 live births against the pro- 
vincial rate of 54. 

“Disability” or sickness rate 
was only two fifths of the accept- 


ed rate for Canada. 


Hospitalization rate was only 


one third the provincial rate. 









under close scrutiny by Ottawa 
government officials. 


Wood Airfreighter 
Nearly Completed 


The first American-made wooden 
cargo plane of this war is nearing 
completion at a plant somewhere in 
Missouri, according to current 
reports. 

Undef construction by the Curtiss. 
Wright Corp. the new freighter is 
officially named the C-76 or Cara- 
vap. It is of plywood constructiog 
designed for use as an air freighter, 
troop transport or paratroop carrier, 
and was started last March. The 
mammoth ship, it is stated, has @ 
massive blunt nose and is a high 
wing monoplane using two 1,200 h.p, 
radial engines as a power plant 
Wing span is 108 feet, length is not 
given, neither are other figures ale 
lowed for publication as yet. 
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our Air Training Plax hir Training Plan 





Canada’s vast machine for turn- 

ingout ‘armies” of skilled air war- 

js one of the major contri- 
putions to the victory toward 
which the United Nations ape 
now driving. 

Building that machine was one 
gt the great achievements. of 
canada’s construction industry— 
Oe gn achievement which in size, im- 
g rtance and speed supersedes the 
Be guch-publicized building of the 

Alaska highway. 
Farmlands and brush, hillsides 
gnd pastures have been plowed up, 
jverized and pounded into shape 


| 7 u 
: Ques . : make over 100 airdromes. To 
m* house the thousands of men, planes 
$$ nt, over 1,860 build- 
facing .Cane - Pe as erected. — 
lenge that ig ee, 
‘teint Great majority of these air- 
2 tention, gromes are Of up-to-the-minute 
jective are im design. That means hard-surfaced 
ional system aways, tile or other ‘scientific 
Known ‘to: be —. i stri 
o draining, concrete taxi strips and 
by Ottawa turning basins, well-equipped con- 
ban A: trol towers, elaborate lighting for 
bis night flying. 
eighter $49 Millions a Year 
Construction and repair of air- 
pleted ports for the R.C.A.F. includiag 
made wooden 


the Air Training Plan, is estimated 
to involve expenditure of over $49 
millions for the fiscal year ending 
this March. Divided into $26 mil- 
lions for Home War and $23 mil- 
lions for the Air Training Plan, 
the estimate does not include the 
heavy expenditures oh construc- 
tion of dromes for the R.A.F. 

Nor does it include the $9 mil- 
lions being spent on the chain of 
sirdromes to the Yukon. Primar- 


ar is nearing 
somewhere in 
to current 


yy the Curtiss. 
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C-76 or Carae 
i constructiog 
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atroop carrier, 
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ind isa high 
1 two 1,200h.p, . 
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To give seamen clinging to life 
tafts-in icy waters better chances 
of survival, three Canadian naval 
men have brought out a new emer- 
gency ration and a special con- 
fainer which have been adopted 
by the Royal Canadian Navy and 
bid fair to set the pace in this field 
for the rest of the United Nations. 

Object of the producers was to 
get the greatest possible concen- 
tration of food of high calorific 
content into the smallest possible 
space, 

Their efforts were directed to 
developing not only a special type 
of container but proper kinds of 
food which would: stand up to 
exacting service conditions, give a 





S LTD. Proper nutritional balance, would 
hot induce thirst and would have 

|O ' palatable taste, something surt- 
Prisingly. difficult in sterilized 
foods, 


New Ration Kit 
Asa result they have produced: 
A main kit, no bigger than a 
lady's “Soy ernight bag weighing 
17 Ibs., coated with a salt.water 
Resisting paint and costing in the 
Reighborhood of $7.50, which con- 

tains the complete ration. 

Water can (which is placed 
inthe main container) which holds 
ounces of water, and which has 
n subected to temperature of 

degrees below zero without 
taking... 

A small food container slightly 
"er than a: sardine can’ whiten 

lds 12 chocolate tablets, 12 con- 
“nitrated biscuits and two bats of 
weedlate (enough to last. a man 
0 days), and which upon beihg 

wee becomes a drinking cup 

‘Ohne ounce and two ounce 

ments on the side, 
~ oor tablet) :tion (noted 
Pala ids whol milk and 


4 chocolate ’ ribs pai whieh 
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Crotting’ Facilities for: Vast ee 
monwealth Training’ Plan Was 
Great Achievement by. Canada’s 
Construction Industry; Involved’ 
Provision of More Than 100 Air- 
dromes, 1,860 Buildings 


ily for civilian purposes, the séries 
of airports through northern B. C. 
and Alberta to the Yukon forms an 
important part of the joint U. S.- 
Canada defense programme. The 
chain Will be in full operation with 
radio beam equipment and short 
wave communications by spring, 
How It’s Done 


Procedure followed in acquir- 
ing airdrome sites makes an inter- 
esting story in itself. 

The Department of National De- 
fense for Air sends a requisition 
to the Department of Transport 
indicating the type of site requir- 
ed, approximate size and the Air 
Command in which it is td be 
located. The Dept. of Transport 
}.akes surveys and reports back 
with complete particulars of sev- 
eral sites, usually at least thrée. 
The report states the value of the 
land, grade of the site, nature of 
the soil and subsoil, nature of tim- 
ber if the site is wooded, proposed 
water supply, proposed sewage 
disposal and drainage .require- 
ments, location of nearest crushed 


Paratroo pers provide the link between air and ground fighting in 
modern war. Here a parachutist in training prepares to make a 
jump, The instructor signals the time for the jump by a pat on the 
leg as shown, and the webbing attached to the plane on the up per 
right automatically opens the jumper’s parachute after he has falle 

the proper distance, 





iNew Emergency Ration 
iFor Canadian Navy 


will stand heat of: 212 degrees 
without melting. 
Food and Water 


Into each ration box goes eight 
tins of water, eight tins of con- 
centrated food and eight packeis 
of malted milk tablets as eXtra 
ration food. Eventually chewing 
gum will be added. 

All foods have been processed 
so they will stand ‘up to steriliza- 
tion Without spoiling. 

Already 25,000 of the new con- 
tainers have been ,ordered into 
production. Some have already 
gone to Canadian ships. It is 
planned to place four on each 10- 
man raft and eight on each 20- 
man raft. 

The only instructions on the 
side of the container are the words 
“eat slowly.’’ High calorific con- 
tent of the concentrated foods 
makes this imperative. 

The three men directly respon- 
sible for the new kit arc Lt, James 
Campbell, biochemist, and nutri- 
tional director of the nutritional 
section of the Navy’s Medical Re- 
search unit, Toronto; Surgewn- 
lieutenant J. E. deBelle, R,C:N. 
V.R. in peacetime general super- 
intendent of the Children’s Memp- 
rial. hospital, Montreal and Lt. R. 
W. Millard technical expert of 
naval stores Vancouver, 


~ Water That Won't Rust’ 


One of the most difficult phases 
‘ol the. wotk. was’ developing a 
water which. would not rust. the 
inside of the cans. ‘ Naval experi- 
ence in this war to date, has prev- 
ed that water is more vital than 
food ¢ preserving ‘life. naneanl 


quentl# the new e 
container is divided late ei 
70% water and 30% toed. “An ase. 


sembling the retign Lt, Campb 
reat our 
to 500 calories of food. | 





. feet long. It needs a hangar 112 
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tin With many schools. lo- |- 
cated ‘at previously remote spots} - 
this has created considerable ac- 
tivity in highway work. Prime} 
requirement for bombing and gun-| 
nery schools is space for practice |. 
ranges. Often these schools have 
to be located near a lake Where 
other essential services may not 
be available, This has meant con- 
siderable expenditure on water 
supply, electric power ang oay 
facilities. 


Building Phase 


Greatest part of the construc- 
tion industry’s part of the Air 
Training Plan now appears to be 
over. It has supplied the solid 





ie ld ie sean sik Sc Hh Shido oh 
- machines, SAFWAY PORTate stent scat ne, sarin 
Ne ee eee — eee 


in ‘the normally inaccessible ports of 


« SAFWAY ji is most flexible in use, is quickly assembled and iso 

_to various heights and for propeller clearance. ¥ is light in diva 

‘ee begeg great strength. The bea heavy caster wheels are equipped with 
es. 


rock or gravel and sand supplies, © 

electricity, telephone, telegraph, 

transportation facilities and other 

necessary information. 

Choose 150 Sites 

« Officials of this departtnent, as- ‘ ; 

sisted by engineers of provincial foundation ont ‘whieh the mighty 

departments and C.N.R. staff, sur- pub Setructure Of ale mastery 1 

veyed hundreds of sites in 1940 going up. It has met sudden de- 
mands and unexpected conditions 


out of which 150 were chosen. In 
acquiring these: sites land was '° achieve complete establishment 
—the vital prelude to peak pro- 


bought from over 500 individual ; 
duction. 


owners across . 


these sites. were Cleared and lake ; : 
graded.. Twenty million cubic crow-flight en roxhiiately ~ 
yards of earth was mbved. miles. Blaze a 21-foot highway 
From the spring break-up in over that route and you have the 
equivalent of the paved runways¢ \ 


*1940 down to the fall of France ; a . 
this work ‘pr Sod With’ all rec of Canada’s military airdromes. gramme half a year ahead of. last school under the Plan, a air training’‘scheme, could start 
ognized safeguards being taken, Lay out a vast programme M schedule. bombing and gunnery school at turning out its thousands of skill- 
such as calling for tenders, etc. i*port construction that will That is the achievement of Mont Joli, Que., was opened last ed airmen, Canada’s construction 
but when the emergency came in Stretch a chain of fields from coast Canadian builders, Dec. 15, ; industry had to play its tremend- 
late May time-wasting routine was tO coast. Meet all the hardships The British Commonwealth Air Sweat and T ous part. There was plenty of toil, 
brushed aside, contracts were let. Provided by weather and topog- Training Plan was scheduled to eee re ene tears and sweat, Of the early wor- 
by negotiation instead of _ by raphy, battle with problems ofXbe in full operation by the late Before this billion dollar uni- risome days of the Plan, Air Mar- 
supply, then finish that pro- spring of this year. Actually, the versity of the air eee shal G. E. Brookes recently said: 


-Inquiries invited — adequate stocks are available ond immediate “ 


“ment can be made. Kin d this reqonee 
purchase of SAFWAY Syed pe ee 


SARNIA BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED 
SARNIA — ONTARIO — CANADA 
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“There were headaches and 
heartbreaks and mistakes—the 
problems of sites, construction, 
equipment, manning and train- 
ing had provided as big a task as 
this country had ever known. But 
the digging and building went 


tender. on,” 


Contractors worked night. and 
day, with the result that before the 
end of 1940 more than double the 
number of air fields originally 
planned were ready for use. Simi- 
lar activity during 194f brought 
the completion of the framework 
of the great air training scheme 
with the 93rd air school. being 
opened at Mont Joli. 

To the heavy requirements that 
the Air Training Plan has placed 
on Canadian contractors has been 
added the transfer of R.AF. 
schools to Canada. Run by R.A.F. 
personnel and used primarily for 
training R.A.F: ‘pupils, these 
schools take advantage of Can- 
ada’s space and freedom from én- 
emy attack. It is expected they 
will eventually number 30 or” 

Make-up of a School 

Cost of an airdrome varies withy- 
its size and the purpose for whické{ 
it is intended. Some of the biggg@t,’ 3 
may run up to $500,000.” al a 

A typical elementary flying ; 
training school needs a field with | 
a minimum dimensions 2,500 feet | 
clear in all directions, With lata 
ing strips 750 feet wide and 2,500 
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by 160 ft., quarters and messes for 
officers, N.C.O,’s and airmen, a 
hospital, garage, stores building 
and a machine gun range. 

An air observers’ school requires 
two large hahgars, photographic 
building and equipment, a 15-bed 
hospital. Landing strips built 
here have minimum dimensions 
3,000 feet long and 500 feet wide. 

At each bombing and gunnery 
school the plan calls for erection of 
47 buildings—6 hangars, 8 messes, 
3 garages, a 34-bed hospital, 
supply depot, gun ranges and 
sundry other buildings. At these 
fields where all-over development 
is not ec6nomically practical, 
landing strips 3,000 feet long and 
750 feet wide, with one hard sur- 
face runway 2,500 feet long ‘and 
150 feet wide is comsidered satis- 
factory. 

Advanced training suhabols hhave 
a variety of buildings similar in 
extent to those at the bombing and 
gunnery institutions. Each of 
these fields must have three. air- 
dromes, one main landing field. 
two relief fields. The main field 
has a landing strip 3,000 feet long 
750 feet. wide with two hard-sur- | 
faced runways for each landing 
strip, the whole field to be equip- 
ped for night flying. At one re- 
lief field requirements are the 
same as for the main field except 
that only one landing strip is re- 
quired. The other relief field has 
no landing strip “and is not equip- 
ped for night flying. 

Needs for the wireless and air 
navigation schools are along simi- 
lar lines, 

Added together, the training 
plan has given ‘the construction 
i~dustry its biggest wartime job 
aside from the building of war 
plants. 

Standardize Buildings — 

Experience in airdrome, con- 
struction has. brought more effi- 
cient practices. So far as is prac- 
ticable buildings have been stan- 
dardized to effect substantial | 
savings.  . 

In the flying training schools it 
has been found that better results 
can be obtained by concentrating 
all of the major repair and servic- 
ing work in one hangar and aimply 
using the other hangars for plane 
storage: ‘Hangars and buildings} 
immediately adjoining the hang-| 
ars are usually heated’ by a steam) 
central —— pias. on build- 


ees eee ee wes 


\ .UEEZING A DRINK of water from a desert 
is one of countless wartime jobs in which * 
Canadian Nickel. is now engaged. Powerful 
pumps with fine-spun filters of Monel—strong,| | 
corrosjon-resistant, durable—can draw and | 
purify. drinking water for an army ace a 
desert mud-hole. 


wr; 


The results of peacetime esearch in Nickel. 
alloys are now being applied to war. New 
lessons learned in war'are being added to that. 
gréat-store of scientific knowledge regarding’ 
Nickel and its alloys. So Nickel will be ready, | 
even more than in pre-war years, to serve in| 


the wonderful World of Tomorrow. 
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Postwar Planning” 





| Big Populations— 


‘National Planning Association: 


“Unless co-operative economic 
Telations can be resumed and 
strengthened among the nations 
of the world, ‘all countries will be 
faced with problems of “over- 
population.’ The levels of living 
reached in the zone of highest 
economic development — and:not 
less the opportunities of individ- 
ual achievement there open to the 
ordinary man—are imperilled by 
this. prospect. The progress. of 
other peoples toward these levels 
is ‘equally endangered unless 
Ways and means can be found by 


which peaceful trade and eco- 


nomic development can be resum- 
ed.on a world scale.” 


This is the challenging situa- 
tion “The. Economic Pattern of 
World Population” (Pamphlet No, 
18 of the National Planning 
Association) sees necessitating a 
scientific. approach to postwar 
problems fvom a world rathef 
than a national viewpoint. 


To lay the problem before its 
readers clearly, “The Economic 
Pattern of World Population” re- 
Views. the -distribution of the 
world’s population, the conditions 
under. which that population 
exists and the tendencies inher- 
ent in different ways of life. 


Many Details Unavailable 


It is pointed out that--even 
accurate figures on the scope of 
the: problem itself are not avail- 
able. The best authoritative esti- 
mates of the world populations 
are stated to be around two bil- 
lion.souls but it is stated that 
where the population is greatest, 
the error.in estimating the popu- 
lation may be as great as 10%. 
For estimates of population, a 
table of Carr-Saunders is cited as 
follows: 


esa $ 
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the conditions which caused the 
present distribution are reviewed 
in the following terms: 


“Theré is first the zone consti- 
tuted by the new. countries of 
European settlement—the United 
States, the British. Dominions 
and parts of Latin America — 
where population increase has 
been rapid, but may soon slack- 
en, In this zone productivity is 
high bei e of abundant re- 
sources and capital ‘equipment, 
efficient labor and modern meth- 
ods of organization. Living stan- 
dards are high and: urbanization 
is well advanced. Then, too, the 
merging of town and country in 
these new civilizations has offered 
great opportunities for individual 
prosperity and cultural develop- 
ment. 


Scientific Development 


“The industrial zone of western 
and northern Europe, from which 
the New World: was colonized,’ is 
more densely populated. and Jess 
productive. It was in this. zone, 
and particularly in Great Britain, 
that the application: of scientific 
discoveries ‘to economic. produc- 
tion began and from: which ° it 
spread over. the modern ‘world. 
The great increase of population 


_living at higher levels of con- 


sumption ‘which was characteris- 
tic of the 19th century had its 
origin in this industrial -revolu-- 
tion. The impulsés which. led to 
this swarming of. the European 
peoples are dying down in west- 
ern Europe; but they continue to 
cause ‘trends of.” population in- 


crease elsewhere. 

In eastern Europe and*in.agri- 
cultural Asia, cycles of population 
increase have been started which 





«WORLD POPULATION ESTIMATE, 1930 
(000,000's) 
Internatianal Internatienal League 
Institute of Institute of of 
Continents: Statistics Agriculture Nations 
POO 6 556s chsotcksiccsecesbundieds baaen 484.6 505.7 504.6 
AMETICR! 26 co edscscoedes etecedes Cccdovece 248.4 251.5 249.8 
AMICR 6c seve déticeviivens SECS sv evccesebe ° 143.3 142.4 145.4 
ASA .-ccccccssovccccetevestovececcoesceee 1,101.7 1,103.3 1,118.6 
OGCANIR ™ o.o.06. 00 cpaessodsvssensccadenséasece 9.9 9.9 9.8 
Wart OAT ics a0 bacactesticsabeetene 1,988.3 2,012.8 2,028.2 


For purposes of analysis, the 
problems of population are*ap- 
proached by zones. ‘These .and 


are now difficult to arrest... In 
these zones, however, ‘resources 
are more limited, capital equip- 





ment is soni sind cationic or- 
ganization js primitive. Standards: 
of living afe therefore ‘low. 
Japan and U.S.S.R- Differ. 
“Japan and more recently the 
U.S.S.R. have entered the’ indus- 
trial stage of civilization by their 
own characteristic devices and 


cannot be easily fitted into the 


gerferal: pattern. They have pre- 
sented, each in itd own way, 
methods. of industrialization alter- 
native to the capitalist enterprise 
and trade by which western Euro- 
pean technique has spread to in- 
dustrially backward areas. The 
primitive: peoples. of isolated 
areas offer another special case. 
At first devastated by. the impact 
of. industrialism, : they. have. in 
many areas made a painful adap- 
tation to the new.order and are 
now facing the prospect of heavy 
population pressures: on limited 
resources. " 

“The present distribution of the 
world’s. population, and present 
trends of increase, it is clear, are 
latgely the. result of the indus- 
trial development. that began 
about a century and a half ago 
in western Europe.” 

30 Millions Migrated 

In spite of widely-publicized 

Nazi‘ demands for’ “lebensraum,” 


a survey shows that the “swarm- 


ing instinct” of western European 
populations to new areas such as 
the Americas and Australia has 
died down. The authors state 
that in the century up to 1938 
“the number of emigrants who 
left these countries of western 
Europe for settlement overseas 
was.in the neighborhood of 30 
millions, about half of whom 
were from Great Britain, It was 
British, Irish, German and Scan- 
dinavian immigrants who pion- 
eered the development of the 
United States. Not until the 
American cities began to. grow 
and. new manufacturing methods 
demanded abundant unskilled 
labor, did the great tide of immi- 
gration set in from central, south- 
ern and eastern Europe. In the 
British Dominions, immigration 
from the homeland). has :always 
predominated and in recent years 
the Dominions have taken a 


eeler ‘petcontige 
Great Britain. After the war of. 


ianeaa however, elaborate and 
expensive schemes of imperial’ de 


migration encountered. the basic 
difficulty. that the potential sup- 
ply of immigrants \was drying - 
up as the rate of: ‘population in- 
crease ‘slackened, 

~ Marriage Loans Aided Births 

“A similar slackening of increase 
was occurring in all the indus-) 
triak countries of western . and 


northern Europe. This was true. 


of Germany as well as other coun- 
tries of wéstern European coun- 
tries.. The recent increase in 
births in that country has been 
due.in some measure to ‘miar- 
riages and consequent first births 


-being hastened by marriage loans. 


The massive reduction in unerh- 
ployment has also contributed-to 
a higher marriage rate and there- 
fore to a temporary increase of 
the birth rate.. .. The story that 
the increased birth rate is due to 
renewed patriotism and faith in 
the glorious destiny of a reinvig- 
orated Germany does not appear 
to have any more basis in fact 
than the legend that the Japan- 
ese birth rate rose for’ patriotic 
reasons after the Meiji restora- 
tion.” 

In southern and eastern Europe, 
however, there are reasons for 
believing populations will show 
a further increase. Pressure on 
the land in these sectors is stated 
to have increased since the United 
States and other countries  im- 
posed progressively severe bar- 
riers to emigration, particularly 
from 1924 onward. 


Population “Bank” 

There is stated to have ‘been a 
“banking up” of the population 
increase in central and eastern 
Europe. It could be shown, the 
authors state, that the power re- 


sources and the mineral deposits? 


as well as the facilities for ‘trans- 


port and the organized marketing 
systems which are the essential 
basis of industrial development 
in *the area 
where population increase is now 
tending to slow up ‘(including 
Notth America) and may soon 


are concentrated 





Sefeguard TO THE PRESENT = 


that will make the future secure. As 


The time-vault, with its flawless mech- 
anism, protects man’s most valued ma- 
terial possessions. So also America’s 
powerful precision built aircraft en- 
gines are today safeguarding the values 
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LEMUY TO THE FUTURE 


the. gateway to tomorrow opens, we 
see the tonnage loads of commerce 
going by air—world progress for 
which Wright provides the power. 


anak ‘aa! > Gehan! gga uae 
‘ake sineintrn of gcanls tom, U.SS.R., the regions in which: 


popula ue not yet reached its 
peak o are jrelatively 
t‘in coal, rg getingy exh 


of power, and in the basic min- 
erals. They also lack developed 
systems of transport and market- 
ing, as well. as the: productivity 
that might yield the. capital re- 
sources necessary to construct 
them. cae 

Factors Affecting Distribution 

In determining how effectively 
population is distributed ‘or can 
be distributed many factors must 
be taken into consideration. A 
considerafion of density of popu- 
latiom alone can be very mislead- 
ing by itself. Factors such as the 
productivity of land, techniques 
déveloped, raw materials. avail- 
able for manufacturing, climate-— 
all these and a host of other things 


go to determine how well a given 


section of country can sustain 
population. 

Russia will have an important 
bearing on the trend of future 
developments, it is noted. The 
Russian situation draws the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“The great ‘strides made to- 
ward’ modernization since ‘the 
U.S.S.R. emerged from the chaos 
of the first revolutionary period 
have not only shifted the Russian 
centre of economic gravity east- 


. ward, but have also created a new 


and powerful set of seat 
upon the economic dévelopmen 
of India, China and Japan. ... 


Russia Looms Important 

“From the viewpoint of eco- 
nomic power and leadership: the 
nineteenth century map of the 
world was already clearly centred 
uponthe British Isles, The map 
of the 20th century must be 
drawn from many centres. The 
growing power of, the United 
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In AIRPORT construction 

> ture and servicing of the aircraft which soar over 
_ these flying fields, products of Canadian Ingersoll- 
~ Rand Company play. an important part. 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand air compressors and 

rock drills have broken ground for many a -run- 
‘ _ ‘way, while air-operated tools have facilitated con- 
ts of buildings on. airports from coast to 

In the aircraft factory, compressed air 

es up many important. operations through the ' 

use of —— oat air helstae spray guns and. _ of the United Nations’ Air Programme. 


‘in india, white 
its dena has lain like a‘ por-| 
tent of disaster’ over Japanese 
urce attempts to organize a new order 
on the continent of Asia.”. 
Recent | decades have been) 
marked by a trend toward greater 
urbanization in many countries of 
the world including Russia. While 
there have been some criticisms 
of this tendency, perhaps just as 
strong arguments can be advanc- 
ed to think that the trend toward 
urbanization has not been an un- 
mixed evil, “Not only the im- 
provements in public health and 
medical care; but modern ad- 
vances in popular as well as spe- 
cialized education, in. political 
democracy, trade union organiza- 
tion, improved housing and nu- 
trition and care for the individual 





misfortune had their origins not 


in-country but in city life.” 
To guide postwar planning, 


with all its .intricate. problems;.|. 


the new. countries of the world 
can. do much toward developing 


a new spirit of co-operation, the} 


authors conclude. 
Radio Women 
Replace Men 


A group. of women recruited 
from the ranks of stenographers,. 
bookkeepers, clerks and house- 
keepers, two elevator operators,.a 
photographer and:a dental nurse 
are being trained at Winnipeg to 
become radio operators for Trans- 


Canada Air-Lines.. They have all” 


taken courses in recognized: radio 
schools, 

They willbe given a thorough 
training in radio: and teletype, 
the rudiments of flight operation 
and meteorology; they will be- 


ROM THE GROUND 
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and°in- the -manufac- 
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ALUMINUM 


ve « +e @n aluminum alloy with properties 
particularly useful to the aircraft industry. 
. Speeds construction by eliminating the need 


for heat-treating. 


In the as-cast state, 


castings in this alloy have high shock absorb- 
ing qualities. and strength. 


come familiar with aircraft and 
ground radio equipment, and will 
gain a general knowledge of the 
functions of the passenger ser- 
vice:and traffic departments. 
They willbe given regular jobs 
as radio operators establishing 
and maintaining contact with air- 
craft in flight, carrying on point- 
to-point/, communication and at 
some airports serving as local 
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weather observers. They will 
work under the supervision of 
dispatchers or senior operators, 

Training; of additional women 
has been made necessary by the 
difficulty of obtaining male opere 
ators due to. the demands of war, 
according to S. S. Stevens, supers 
intendent of communications for 
T.C.A., who is in charge of the 
school. 






UF 


other labour saving equipment. In the repair 
depot compressed air increases the “availability” 
of aircraft for service through reducing overhaul 
time, while’on the airport Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
pumps supply water for many services, including 


‘heating and fire protection. 
ot 


We are pleased to have this opportunity of paying 
tribute to the air services, the aircraft industry 
and the engineers and contractors whose collective 
_ skill and ability have contributed tothe, success 
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pack in 1902 a young man with 
gn engineering degree ° started 
ding a lot of time in @ home: ” 
ade 
prunswick village of Rothesay.- 
it people asked him what he - 
was doing he replied—somewhat 
gysteriously— that he: was study- 
the potentialities of heavier- 
than-air flight. 
It was generally agreed fn the 
community that this was a harm- 


jess hobby, but few would have ,. 


admitted that Wallace Rupert 
Turnbull was making a major 
contribution to a serious science 
_was laying the foundation for 
historic achievements. - 
This was the case. His research 
produced, among other things, the 
widely used variable pitch con- 
sant speed propeller. It led to 
the Dominion’s first wind tunnel 
to test the efficiency of different 
types of wing. It opened up a 
mass of knowledge about the 


dynamics of flight. 


And it marked the dawn of 
Canada’s aircraft industry. 

For the next chapter in the 
story of this industry you must 
go to Baddeck, N.S.; where Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone, formed the Aerial 
Experiment Association in 1907. 

With him as associates were J. 
A. D. McCurdy, F. W. “Casey” 
Baldwin, Thomas Selfridge and 
Glen H. Curtiss—all names now 
known internationally in aviation 
circles. They had read the scién- 
tiic writings of Turnbull and 


%thers, were anxious to~put to 


actual test theories still in the 
laboratory stage. 
The First Flight 

Mrs. Bell caught some of their 
enthusiasm, put up $35,000 for the 
project of her husband and his 
friends, and in a lonely barn the 
construction of the “Silver Dart” 
got under way, 

The name implies a streamlined 
aircraft, beautifully shaped, fast 
as a bullet. By modern.standards 
the end product that was wheeled 
out of the barn in the winter of 


1909 was anything but that. It © 


looked more like a kite invented 
by Rube Goldberg. 
But high hopes were pinned to 


# the contraption and the builders 


were tense and excited as they 


shoved and tugged it on to the ice ~ 


ef frozen Bras d’Or Lakes. 
There were those in Baddeck 








workshop in the New ~ 


Men Who Made cul Flew “Stick 
and String” Planes, Bucking - 





ae 


‘Public Apathy Through the Years, 


Laid the Foundation For” 
Industrial Giant 


who thought authorities should 
intervene and prevent young 
McCurdy, the test ‘pilot, from’ kill- 
ing himself, even if he had to be 
locked up. Others, more tolerant, 
more open-minded, thought some- 
thing practical might come of the 
experiment after all. Still others 
said why werry—the Silver Dart 
would never leave the ice! 

A crdwd watched as McCurdy 
took his place at the controla—as 
the engine roared—as the gale 
from the propeller fanned snow 


} 
| 


anata te tnt 


‘Where were you during\all that tali. 
rehiie changing from oil o eons 


«! 





along the ice. Then the ‘Silver 
Dart was moving, and ,moving 
fast, and suddenly. it was rising 
into the air. 

McCurdy stayed aloft several 
minutes, circling around to get: 
the “feel” of the ship. Then he 
made a landing which damaged 
neither himself nor the plane. 

He had become Canada’s first 
test pilot. He had made the first 
heavier-than-air flight not-only in 
Canada but in the British Empire. 

Alexander Graham Bell was to 





CANADA 
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— Airplane & © Motors in 
1916 ; 

"t was this company and the 
succeeding company, Canadian 


produced in World War 1. ., 

These ‘planes, wood and fabric 
construction, were what we know 
today as the “stick and string” 
variety: Nevertheless they play- 
ed a major part in the heroic days 
Barker, Collishaw, 
Maclaren and the other aces of 
1914-18. Valued at $14 millions, 
they were made at Leaside, Ont., 
near Toronto. 

After the’ Armistice our air- 
craft industry folded up. Flying 
might have been all right for the 
young daredevils of the R.AF., 
but John Public wahted to keep 
» his feet on the ground, still 
thought of flight as a way to lose 
your life rather than as a way to 


get places in a hurry and to un- 


lock remote from highways 
and railways. 

.Pilots who toured the country 
were known as “barnstormers,” 
and were serious young men, 
most of them, badly maligned by 
the legend that no flier cared 
anything for life or limb or ever 
went to bed sober. 

They patched up old wartime 
crates with haywire, tried earn- 
estly to sell popular opinion on 
‘aviation, ‘dreamed of the future 


5 See race axon 


Building Amphibians. 
* But the next plane wasn’t built 


dm: Canada until’1923, when. the 


Canadian Air Board called for 
“bids for the construction of eight 





ASSISTANCE ON SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


In shipping, s in every other phase of Canada's economic life, the calc! 
of war are now paramount. Shipping space can no longer be provided 
for the movement of goods which do not contribute to victory, but every 
effort is being made to allocate available shipping space to ensure an 
orderly inward and outward movement of priority materials. 


Inquiries concerning shipping space for supplies to the British West Indies may oe 


addressed to: 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


Department of Trade and Commerce 


Ottawa 


< 


For advice and assistance respecting oper from all countries ‘ara spent nts to 


Latin American countries write to: 


OTTAWA 


SHIPPING PRIORITIES COMMITTEE nie AS a 


- Room 123, West Block 


Ottawa. 


> 


Shipping space ” for the movement of essential . cai “ Empiré 
countries such as Australia, India, New Zealand, South Africa and to 
the United Kingdom is allocated in ‘accordance tee the deodtions of 
the Sens these countries. 


* 


7 Hon. James Re 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND CO oun EF ce 


Mackinnon, MP. es 


CANADA 





Canadian Vigkers Ltd. got the 
contract. This same company was 
later to make Stranraer flying 
boats for coastal patrol work, is 
now turning out the huge Cata- 
lina PBY, which has the greatest 
range’ of any two-engined patrol 
bomber in the world and is 
known as “the eyes of the navy.” 

Slowly interest in aircraft con- 
struction revived and 1928 saw a 
minor boom in the industry. That 
year de Havilland, famous British 
company, established a Canadian 
plant, where subsequently it was 
to make the familiar Moth “rain- 
ers—Fox, Hornet, Hawk, Tiger, 
Dragon, Dragonfly and Rapide. 
' These were the aircraft mainly 
used by Canada’s Flying Clubs, 
which, subsidized by the govern- 
ment, made young Canada air- 
minded and la ed on their 
careers many of our finest com- 
mercial and military pilots. 

Refd Aircraft also was estab- 
lished in 1928 and manufactured 
the Rambler. As. Curtiss-Reid 
Aircraft, and later as Montreal 
Aircraft, it made several versioas 
of this aircraft, as well as another 
plane, the Courier. 


R.A.F. Elementary Flying Training 
School, Mount Hope, Ontario 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Ottawa Car & Aircraft got busy 
in 1929 assembling the Avro and 
later the Avian, the Tutor and the 
Avro 626 trainer. 

Simultaneously Fairchild Air- 
craft launched its * Canadian 
career, built the Fairchild 71, the 
71-B, the 71-C, the K.R. 22, the 
51-71, For Canadian conditions it 
Oo the Fairchild Super 71, 
the Super 71-P, the Fairchild 82 
and tke Sekani. 

/ Other Pioneers 

Boeing Aircraft started in the 
summer of the same year on the 
Pacific Coast, producing the Boe- 
ing 40-H4. This company subse- 
quetitly made several types of 
flying boats; now builds Cata- 
linas. 

» Fleet Aircraft was another 
pioneer, made the Fleet Trainer, 
the Canadian Tn the Fleet 
Freighter. 

Cub Aircraft alle the Cub 
Sport J-3, 

R. B. C. Noorduyn designed the 
Norseman in 1934 and Noorduyn 
Aviation swung into. production 
the following year. 

About this time companies 


\ 


Licington’ Siokers sersing the FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


LIVINGSTON STOKER SALES CO. LIMITED 


TORONTO: 1187 Bay St, 


lines got interested in the possi- 
bilities of aifcraft. Among them 
were Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co, and National Steel Car Corp. 

From 1923 to 1937. we complet- 
ed 981 aircraft in Canada with a 
value of $12.8 millions. 

In the years preceding the out- 
break of the present war our air- 
craft plants got quite a number of 
small orders for military planes. minor 

For instance, Boeing, in British 

put together some 
Binckbory Shacks, while. Yair 


child started work on Bristol 


Blenheim bombers.. 

Vickers had a ‘contract’ for 
Stranraers and for a few North- 
tup Deltas. National Steel Car 
was building Lysanders. 
Ottawa Car tuned up for the 


big job that lay ahead by recon- 


ditiening Wapitis and Atlas 
bombers and assembling Avros. 
At Fort William, Canadian Car, 
& Foundry built 40 Grummans 
for the TurkisinGovernment, and 
a. Canes wane. Oe 
Gregor. 

In addition 40 ths -Grummans, 
some of the other aircraft of mili- 





for export to foreign govern- 
ments. . 

Trained Personnel 

All these operations were valu- 
able from: the standpoint of ex- 
perience, trained key men for the 
time when. war would bring a 
sudden in the industry, 
proved we could build planes. 

But, actually, they were on a 

scale, At war’s outbreak 

‘we were producing only about 40 
aircraft’ a year and the floor 
space of the entire industry was 
not much more than 500,000 


square feet. \ 


The employees numbered 
around 1,000 compared with 75,- 
000 at present.and 100,000 expect- 
ed to be employed in the near 
future. 

At the prewar rate of construc- 
tion it would have taken more 
than 160 years to build 6,500 
planes. 

We have built 6,500 since the 
and start of the war, are building 
the them faster—and better—with 
évery week that passes. 

Canada’s aircraft industry has 
grown up—has come of age to 
meet the emergency. 


















which had been engaged in other 











tary type built in Canada were 















































turned out 


c» stations and wireless 
edge and 


‘traditions of 
the world. 



















































































































for. use in tanks, 
groued forces, a ap aie eee tad direction f inding 


He HELPED WIN 
A-TANK BATTLE 


AFRICA 


He helps to build Marconi Radio transmitting and 


g sets and, along with the other men and 
race ying a useful and import- 
in the battles that rage over the hot desert 


in the ena heights a modern flight and on 


Radio communications are vital i in tee war and 


Marconi workers have 
of. radio transmitting and 
es, ships, for 


In this work is brought into play the full know!- 


“of en trained: in: the 
ni—the ee gave radio to 





Have Your Present Radio Set 


Checked Regularly 


ca. e 


Proton of radio ceiver for home wc bas bea 
but Marconi 


— 


RVC RVG Radicons are still available. Ke Keep your set 


working order, - Have it cherked over 
egal Call’ your _ Marconi radio dealer of 


After the war te knged 


' jnowar 


and experienc e gained 
a Minted can Soidiees es 


eign ven better rag: Severs for haine'ebe: 


CANADIAN 
COMPANY . 


a we » : wn i} » Toronto « Halifax - St. John's. Rid. - 
MARCONI... THE GREATEST NAME IN RADIO 


~~ MONTREAL 
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Flas For Viclory 





Wsvice 


“Today, with so much to be ac- 
complished in so little time, the 
motion picture is one of the most 
efficient and economical tools of 
management.” 

So states B. E. Morrish, presi- 
dent and managing director of As- 
sociated Screen News, Ltd. of 
Montreal. 

More and more films are being 
made to train new,employees in 
war plants in Canada and the Uni- 
ted States, and to increase the 
skills of old employees. 


There are reels which show .in. 


minute detail. the operations in- 
volved in-the building of ships, 
tanks, guns, aircraft. How do you 
use a micrometer, a lathe, a punch 
press? You can find out by sitting 
in a comfortable. chair — and 
watching the screen, 

.When a group of workers are 
taken through a plant to see how 
things are done, only a few get a 
good look, The others find the 
view obscured by those who man- 
age to elbow their way closest to 
the machinery, In addition the 
general din is likely to drown out 
any verbal explanation which may 
be given. 


t 









Industries rie Beco to Instruct 





New Employees in New Jobs and 
Find This Method Increases 
Production, Cuts Waste. 





Motion pictures overcome these 
difficulties, Even~ the smallest 
tool, the most delieate piece of 
craftsmanship,. can be seen by 
everybody when it. is thrown up 
on the screen, greatly magnified. 
And everybody can hear the ex- 
planation when it is recorded on 
the sound track. 

Another factor is that motion 
picture techniques have been de- 
veloped which emphasize the 
lesson, plant it. firmly in the 
memory. When they see an ani- 
mated cartoon which depicts the 
tragic consequences of sqmething 
done wrong,.or a sequence which 
dramatizes the subject, people 
don’t forget. 

Executives in a number of plants 
across the country have found this 
out, have found that it pays divi- 


aaa 


dends to show moving pictures. tea ‘crammed scenes are clouds:.a-p 


Many authorities have endorsed 
this method of instruction and 
recommended that it be used ‘hot 
only to give noviees an idea what 
their jobs are about, but to up- 
grade semi-skilled workers. = 

Pictures which illustrate’general 
topics, such as how to operate the 
more commen machine tools, are 
already available. To supplement 
these, some companies have “cus- 
tom-tailored” m’‘o t i o’n pictures 
taken of the machines and opera- 
tions in their own plants. 


Making a Picture . 


Planning such a picture com- 
mences with conferences between 
client and producer on the pur- 
pose of the film and the type of 
audience to be reached. 

. These lead to the scenario, which 


An important job for wartime morale is being done " moving pictures. Here's a 
b Ca 


scene from “Commandos Strike at Dawn,” in whic. 


nadian soldiers took part. 


Director of the film, a Columbia production, was Jobn Farrow, formerly public 


relations officer of the Royal Canadian Navy. 
~ ¢losely to fact, shows how Commandos operate. 





The Catalina Flying ~s Canadian — powered with Pratt & Whitney eile 


‘ 





on all fronts. 


Victory i is in the air and we are proud of the part Pratt & Whitney 
engines aad Hamilton Standard Propellers are playing in providing 
the dependable power to achieve it. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY) 
> ENGINES, 


PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES — HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS ~ De siawidgiel sini ongetiiee accessories || | 
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used, with actors and dialogue, 
sets must be planned on the sound 
stage. Action to be filmed, camera 
setups, ‘area to be’ included by the 
lens, all govern the size and — 
ing of the sets. - 

One short scene may. be taken 
several * times: befére director, 
camera chief and . recordist are 
satisfied. It’s a combination: of 
their skills and experience which 
makes possible a-reel. that , will 
serve its purpose most efficiently, 
that is a polished professional job. 

The recording’ room: of Associ- 
ated Screen News has equipment 
similar to that fouhd in the mod- 
ern radio studio. The narrator oc- 
cupies. a sound-proof room from 
which he can see the action on the 
stage, The commentary he reads 
is carefully timed to the doy | of 


each scene, 


¢ 4 Timed to Split Second: 


A’stop watch is an essential part’ 


Gf the direotor’s stock. in’ trade, 
since he has to see that’every mo- 
ment, every word; hits ‘the: tight 


_ inch of film. When there are two 


or ye sources of’ sound, the 
“monitor man” ‘mixes them to give 
the proper-balance:’.- © 

Smart editing gives the film 
finish and smooth flowing contin- 
uity, so‘the cutting room is‘one of 
the most’ inipértant, stops .on its 
journey from script to screen. The 
editor ‘must’ also check ‘the sound 


track against the picture’ to make |. 


sure they synchronize. 
“Fades,” “dissolves” 


or “fades”. out. to. black - screen. 


“Fades” usually begin ‘or end a 
sequence of dramatic action, much 
as the curtain punctuates the acts 


in a play. ; 


“Dissolves” are used to denote 
a lapse of time or a change in pace. 


and 
“wipes,” as they are called by the 
trade, are the punctuation marks 
of motion! picture expression. A 
scene “fades” ini from black screen 
by gradually increasing brilliance, 


Acclaimed by critics, the picture sticks 





A. “wipe” may be a simple line 
moving across the screen. literally 


And at the same time we look forward to the future when we can go 
a more satisfying job in building a more pleasant world. 


Canadian Frat lfhine 


UMITED ~~ tonoueyn, ra 
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Sa Hassihoa Steadasd Piliad 
—and the Power to achieve it! 


The growing strength of the Allied Nations is especially evident in 
: airplane production and the increasing weight of attack from the air 








“WAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 
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mysteriously, ;come to life;. -light- 
ning ; flashes ‘in -a. stormy ‘ sky; 


calendar p es'gliding by to sym- 
bolize:the ‘of time, * 
Th the: nagatire aaa tt 


few’ 
cay 


factors. 
‘this— 







ey 
Nain; 







hundred 4 i a3 ‘a reel, or it 
‘be as-much as, $15,000, 

“are: -'gome «of pe 
which have! ‘bearing. on. 


a ae ny 









Sound . or: silent. : Silent, film. 


with titles only: are fine for. spe- 
‘cially: in 


company records, ‘Adding a sound 
track increases cost, but is gen- 
erally regarded. as essential for 
today’s: general audiences, 
Actors, dialogue. Hiring talent 
makes the dramatized motion pic- 


n ee es 


g on the sub- 
spel ottacts, slow 
. ‘These are “fairly expen- 


- Other cost factors include length” 
of film, ' music, lighting, number 
of prints, type of exhibition de- | 
sired, ra 
‘ Endorsed Officially 


Ralph P, Bell, ‘director of: air- 
oraft production for Canada, and . 
vaudience, or for: 


Desmond A. Clark, director gen- 
eral. of: "shipbuilding, ° have both 
placed their stamp of approval on 
the.films made for instructional 
purposes. - 

Ready made reels which Cana- 
dian industries may obtain’ to in- 
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eee 


strations of specific jobs, on 


specific machines, by expert oper. 
ators, oi 
Morale Builders 


It motion a but are recommended to Industrial films now in use don’. 
; drive home a lesson, emphasize all-confine themselves to illustrat. 
i ined ‘be a ‘an important point, 


ing job techniques. Some also em. 
phasize morale—the need of an aj 
out-war effort on all fronts, 

Some ‘coyipanies have found 
“ titms valuable in reducing absen. 
teeism,-and in stimulating the en. 
thusiasm of. their employees, 
Incidentally, the morale build. 
ing influence of movies has not 
been overlooked by Ottawa, Since 
the outbreak of war’ the Nationa} 
Film ‘Board -has multiplied the 
number of its film releases and hag 
greatly .expanded its staff and 
general activities, 
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effort; 




















- ‘CANCAR: WORKERS, both men- and - 
. women, know the vital part they are 
‘| “playing inthe United: Nations’ victory 
drive. Their work runs the gamut of 
‘war production: Their output includes 
shells, gun . parts, aeroplanes and 
‘aeroplane parts as well. as: rolling 
stock to assure its fransport to Ceck- 
side: Many have closé rélatives in our 
armed forces; all aré victory-minded. : 


Cision’ BACIONGTHEWUP: Mrs: Elsie Jobnson 

, and Arthur D. Hayes at CANCAR Aircraft 
Division have brothers on Active Service 
overseas, an ae incentive to all-out 
















war panty: 
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(Below) ON ITS WAY TO THE FRONT: This 
red-hot shell billet starts its long tour 


WHERE MEN AND WOMEN 
WORK 
WARTIME MIRACLES g 









(Above) “NICE WORK, SON”: Veteran 
Patternmaker, Max Leblanc, has word 
of encouragement for apprentice, 
Harry Brooks, at CANCAR’S Longue 
Pointe Plant, 


(Left) TROOPS IN TRAINING: Group of 
beginners learn rivetting in prepara- 
tion for active sefvice on CANCAR’S 





(Above) BANDING SHELLS: Romeo Geaéreux 
does a real war job putting copper bands 
on~shell casings: at one of CANCAR'S ' 


(Above) FIGHTING FRANCE: The spirit of. 
La Belle France is here personified by” 
~toolmaker Albert Le Bolloch, who escaped 
the clutches of the Nazi invader aboard 
the famed French submarine “Surcouf”: 


Aircraft Division production line. 


& 





M. Le Bolloch is shown discussing a job 


. to the enemy's vitals: Armand Rivest i 


(Jeft)-and Leonard Lamarre (right) keen of 
eye and deft of stroke, chip-eff the scale; 


BOX CARS & TANK CARS 





with toolmaker J. E. Eliason at CANCAR’S 
Propeller Division Plant. 
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